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CHAPTER I. 

Travelling — Motives for Travelling ; and Different Kinds of 
Travel — Botany — Prairie — Lincolnshire — American Forest 
— Fall of the Lieaf in America. 

Having travelled extensively in distant countries 
from an instinctive love of roving, deeply implanted 
in early life, I have followed this bent of the mind, 
actuated as it naturally is in all persons who travel, 
with motives and views as various and manifold as 
usually belong to that class of mind which may be 
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CHAPTER I. 

Travelling — Motives for Travelling ; and Different Kinds of 
Travel — Botany — Prairie — Lincolnshire — American Forest 
— Fall of the Leaf in America. 

Having travelled extensively in distant countries 
from an instinctive love of roving, deeply implanted 
in early life, I have followed this bent of the mind, 
actuated as it naturally is in all persons who travel, 
with motives and views as various and manifold as 
usually belong to that class of mind which may be 
denominated one of the inquiring kind. When I 
reflect upon the many journeys and excursions 
undertaken in early life, when youthful blood, as 
in my own case, did not run smoothly and tran- 
quilly in the arteries and veins, but bounded with 
an almost antelope leap, or like a strong stream in 
the mountains rushing in its tortuous course from 
hill to valley, it may be very naturally inferred, I 
think, that the sensorium of such an individual 
would be one subject to the influence of strong im- 
pulses, and that these impulses will be found to 
vary both in kind and in degree. 

The head of such a youthful traveller, with the 
great and diversified world before him, thirsting for 
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2 RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 

knowledge, somewhat ambitious — a quality not at 
all uncommon in these times, and in all times — 
must have discovered, when more advanced in life, 
that youth and inexperience, at first starting, 
directed his course rapidly, unsystematically, and 
frequently in a very headstrong and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

The traveller, then, in taking a retrospective 
view of his early rovings, must, I think, in every 
case, whether he be a finished scholar, a naturalist, 
a philosopher, a man of ordinary talent and tact, or 
a good-natured man, or the reverse of that amiable 
disposition, an ignorant man whose want of brains 
has been amply remunerated with a well-supplied 
purse, must naturally come to the conclusion (if at 
all a reflective being) that he has lost much time, 
squandered away a good deal of money, pursued 
very frequently a bad system, drawn many false 
conclusions in regard to men, women, manners, 
institutions, and countries, and that ii\ after an in- 
terval of twenty years^ additional experience and 
training, he were to go over his ground a second 
time, he would scarcely persuade himself that he 
was the same individual travelling over the same 
ground he had previously visited. 

This state of things would naturally arouse in 
the mind of the individual so placed a discussion 
with himself as to whether he or the countries had 
changed most. The mountains, lakes, seas, and 
rivers, with towns, cathedrals, and public edifices, 
would stand pretty much in the same place, with 
here and there certain alterations ; but many other 
differences in regard to the people, their habits, 
their manners, their commerce, their civilization, 
tbeir arts and manufactures, would be viewed quite 
in another and a different light, from the fact of the 
mind durine the first visit of the vouthfiil traveller 
failing to notice them but veiy imperfectly, or per- 
baps not at all. This difference of opinion in regard 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 3 

to the same country visited in after life by the 
mature and full-grown man (if he be a man of 
average capacity), by applying this difi'erence of 
opinion as a kind of mental guage by which he 
would be enabled to take and calculate the growth 
(mental growth, of course) and calibre of his own 
brain and intellect, and in such case to turn his 
calculations and second journey to a profitable 
account. 

The object sought by travellers in their various 
excursions is as various as the motives that actuate 
and govern the many multitudes of men that reside 
upon the habitable globe. Let us take a glance at 
some of the very obvious and leading ones. 

If the motive be to obtain valuable information 
that may be turned to good account by its practical 
application in after life, calculated to advance the 
morals of the man, or that of the community to 
which he belongs, as well as an amelioration of the 
social and commercial position of himself or his 
country, it cannot be doubted for a moment that 
the motive is a very high and valuable one, its 
relative value, however, depending upon the subject 
sought after, and the manner in which it is per- 
formed. For example, morals would stand first as 
being more valuable than either social economy or 
commerce. Then comes the naturalist, who, if at 
all imbued with a taste for poetry, and who, if he 
should happen to possess the spirit of a philosopher, 
and be also well versed in history, literature, and 
not unacquainted with the fine arts, nor ignorant of 
the manufacturing interest — to such a traveller I 
should say, you start well, whatever may be the 
result of your joumeyings. 

How delightftil to gaze upon that tall and well- 
proportioned youthftil figure, first setting out on 
nis travels, with a face full of intellect, which at 
the same time pourtrays the heart that can feel for 
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4 RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 

another ; with a head well stored with every kind 
of useful information, united to many accomplish- 
ments, and sufficiently provided with moral ballast 
to keep his bark from striking upon the rocks as he 
sails along the stormy ocean, and to prevent his 
feet from falling when surrounded by the many 
temptations and dangers of the land — surely such 
a man is much to be envied, for he starts well, with 
a feir wind, a bright sky, and every prospect of a 
favourable result. 

The above are examples of the minority ; the 
majority, consisting of pleasure-seekers, having no 
other motive uppermost, in many instances, but 
that of seizing on all the endless variety of charm- 
ing, as well as curious things that come across their 
path, in every shape and form, to gratify their 
passion, their taste, and their curiosity. To the 
pleasure-seeker, the country, unless it contain all 
the elements of fine scenery, consisting of undulat- 
ing valleys, with the necessary distribution of land, 
wood, and water, in such proportions as to enable 
the visitor to exclaim, "Here is a beautiful scene! '** 
is usually otherwise considered as uninteresting. 
If, on the other hand, he happen to be a botanist, 
what a vast field of inquiry lies open to him both 
for his instruction and improvement ! 

To the ignorant man, the pursuit of botany 
possesses but few charms ; and I have met witn 

f)ersons who have been tolerably educated, who 
ook upon the occupation of gathering weeds out of 
a ditcn as a suitable employment for silly women 
who have nothing better to do, or idle boys who 
are very fond of pelting the frogs. 

Let us go a little into the subject, in order to 
see if we cannot come to some very satisfactory and 
interesting conclusions concerning it. Taking a 
view of the wide canopy of heaven, the beholder 
looks through the atmosphere extending to an alti- 
tude of forty-five miles, beyond which is space — or, 
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in other words, the heavenly bodies, aether and air ; 
add to these land and water, which constitute the 
terraqueous globe, with its animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, we are then capable of drawing 
the very valuable inference, that the simple word 
and trisyllable, botany, rises to a vast and magnifi- 
cent importance in being constituted by the Great 
Author of Nature the seventh part of universal 
creation. The surface of the earth comprising land 
and water, hill and valley, mountain and plain, 
prairie and desert, wood and swamp, lake and river, 
on all, or in all, the vegetable world is found in all 
its endless variety. The great ocean has its own 
particular flora of algae, or sea- weeds, growing upon 
the various rocks, islands, coasts, and estuaries, 
which act as a barrier to its proud and ever-flowing 
majestic waves ; and even on its surface is produced 
the fticus vesicolosus, a curious sea-weed, covering 
a considerable portion of the Atlantic known as the 
Sea of Saragossa, whose surface, according to the 
views of some navigators, is believed to form a 
gradual and slight concavity in which this very 
curious plant is found. From the Sea of Saragossa, 
the gulf-weed, as it is properly termed, accompanies 
the gulf stream, ana consequently is found in 
various and distant parts of the world. Lakes and 
rivers have likewise their respective floras, found 
both on their surfaces, shores, and banks. 

Next comes the desert, with its flat and extensive 
accumulation of sand^sand so fine that its particles 
are driven by the action of the wind, like the spray 
of the ocean, in such showers, that some fearful 
people have conjectured at one time that the beauti- 
fiil town of Sydney, in Australia, might be covered 
and ruined by its constant and successive accumu- 
lation. On this, another grand and startling division 
of the earth*'s suface, when the eye rests upon an 
interminable plain, bereft of trees and grass, flat 
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and wide as the ocean itself, with its particles of 
sand ebbing and flowing — in this wonderful and 
monotonous district, this ocean of sand, whose 
presence infuses into the mind of ^the contemplative 
traveller the same awe and sublime emotion as 
when he sails upon the great ocean itself — even here 
in this sterile world the vegetable kingdom has a 
habitation and a name, although thinly scattered 
through its extensive domain. On the desert, the 
ocean, the lake, and the river, the vegetable world 
is found only sparingly, and occasionally dotting 
here and there a locality with its presence, remark- 
able in many instances for their singularity of 
shape, not possessing the ordinary beauty of the 
prairie or the plain. 

And what shall we say of the great American 
prairie, which unfolds to the eye of the traveller 
an ocean of verdant grass, ornamented with flowers 
of various kinds in all their beauteous shape and 
colour? and when the wind blows, saluting each 
other and the surrounding grass with gracefiil 
acknowledgments, with every variety of movement, 
from the complete low bow of the dancingmaster to 
the slight nod of the head of a fashionable lady — 
and when the wind blows strong, undulating some- 
what similar to the waves of the ocean, then 
dancing and capering in all their gay and variegated 
habiliments like the fairy damsels of the ball- 
room — then, as the wind changes in force, they 
become impetuous in the dance, now less excited, 
afterwards motionless, and at last a calm pervades 
the assembly of this gay dancing vegetable world. 
Such is an American prairie. In this scene the 
entire surface of the ground is occupied with vege- 
table matter. And not the least beautiful display 
of the finger Divine in these extensive meadows is 
the circumstance of each season of the year having 
its peculiar tribe of plants, all gay and dressed in 
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their best : and if each plant taken singly as a 
member of the group will not stand the test for 
what may be deemed the beautiful by the fastidious 
eye, still its association with its fellow-members of the 
group possessing superior beauty to its own, creates 
the effect of a charming contrast similar to the 
dark and frowning clouds in a bright and brilliant 
picture, or, like a dark spot on the sun, tends to 
show the superior brilliancy of that glorious lumi- 
nary of day. 

What a sight for the painter, the poet, the 
philosopher, the divine, the traveller — ay, and the 
peasant, too — and, above all, to the inhabitant of 
a town whose life has been immerged for a consi- 
derable time beneath the smoke of a dull and busy 
city, and to the reflective mind of every class, 
suddenly to be transported to this beautiful, gay, 
lively, and brilliant ocean of grass, where the Great 
Omnipotent has written his name with an ink 
tinted with all the colours of the beautiful and 
variegated rainbow! And not the less beautiful 
individually are many of the flowers and shrubs 
which are found even in the dismal swamp, 
tenanted by poisonous snakes and noxious rep- 
tiles, that terrify the traveller, and destroy him 
if he come within the reach of their grasp, although 
they are scattered and dispersed, and only to be 
met with occasionally. 

Every traveller, deserving that appellation, has 
been on the ocean : the minority have only visited 
the prairie and the desert. To those, however, 
who have not the time to travel — by being occupied 
too much with all the busy and useful concerns of 
life — ^to Australia, Africa, or America, where the 
prairie and the desert are to be found — and to the 
industrious and working class who do not possess 
purses sufficiently long to undertake such long 
voyages — ^to this class I can offer a little advice. 
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which may be relied upon as deserving of their 
consideration. In the county of Lincoln is to be 
found a district of country known by the name of 
the Marsh, which is best seen in the neighbourhood 
of Wainfleet and Skegness, the latter a scattered 
village and bathing-place of some little note ; or at 
Mablethorpe, near Alford, in the same county. 
In this extraordinary locality, the excursionist will 
traverse a flat country bounded on one side by the 
German Ocean, and on the other by the wolds, 
hills that rise to a considerable height so as to 
form a striking feature in the landscape. In this 
part of the county of Lincoln, the land lies as flat 
as a pancake, without hedges and woods; not a 
solitary tree, shrub, or bush, anywhere to be seen, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of a house 
or a cottage, to interrupt the singularly monotonous 
view of its dark green, rich, grassy surface. The 
fields are separated by ditches of considerable depth 
and width. In this district will be found the 
richest pasturage in the world spread out to the 
eye of the beholder, broad as an American lake, 
green as the ocean, where a white cow may be 
visible at a distance of several miles, or a flock of 
sheep, or a single one, may be seen nearly at the 
same distance, without any greater elevation than 
that of the eye of the pedestrian looking out of his 
own head, supported upon his own shoulders, at 
the enormous altitude of five feet eight. On the 
seacoast may be observed the sand-hills, formed by 
the wind having driven the sand of the seashore to 
that part, and afterwards fastened it there by the 
action of the roots of different kinds of grasses, and 
a scrub, peculiar to the place and very widely 
diffused, and a great variety of maritime and other 
plants. 

These sand-hills in some instances rise to a 
height of firom fifty to one hundred feet above the 
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level of the sea. At low water the ocean recedes 
sufficiently &r as to leave a considerable surface 
of beautiAil white flat sand of very considerable 
extent ; in certain parts of which, quite near to 
the edge of the water, may be seen the remains 
of a suomarine forest, which possibly at some an^ 
terior epoch occupied not only the seabeach, but 
which might have extended even into the grassy 
plains, where its seminal germs were first sown, 
matured, and afterwards annihilated by some 
geological catastrophe, which must have been 
in operation for a considerable period, and with 
considerable force. When the traveller stands 
upon one of these sand-hills — which formation 
resembles a range of mountains on a small scale, 
dividing the Marsh from the seacoast — he will 
then see the ocean, a considerable extent of sea- 
coast composed entirely of sand, and a wide ex- 
panse of green grass ; or, in other words, the sea, 
the desert, and the prairie, all in juxta position, 
seen from one locality in his native land, without 
incurring the risk, expense, and hardship of a 
voyage to Africa or America. 

This description of a portion of the Lincolnshire 
coast may appear to the reader as a digression. 
Be that as it may, I must now inform him that he 
is reading a book which has for its title-page, 
"A Chat upon Various Subjects,'' and that the 
author does not confine himself to one subject, or 
to any particular class of subjects, but feels himself 
entitled to be occasionally brief as the occasion may 
require ; sometimes, perhaps, prosy, at others gay, 
frequently serious, not often facetious, and at all 
times his most ardent wish will be, not to be put 
down among that catalogue of writers who infiise 
into the minds of their readers an intolerable 
amount of ennui. 

Let us now return to our botanical subject. 

b5 
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Should the reader charge me with having digressed, 
I reply by telling him that the botanist cannot go 
to a more interesting locality for plants* than the 
district previously described, and as it compre- 
hends besides, what may be denominated the great 
English prairie, a scene for peculiarity of feature 
I have never seen equalled in any latitude of the 
globe. Surely then it may be deemed a fair sub- 
ject for discussion, when chatting upon botany; 
especially when there is pictured to the imagination 
such a sweeping view of the vegetable world as an 
extensive meadow. 

Here we must not forget to take a view of an 
American forest. The woody districts of North 
America seem to extend over as broad an area as 
their prairies. It would be an interesting fact to 
ascertain which of the two occupies the most acres. 
However, to give some idea of them, I can truly 
say that I have travelled hundreds and even thou- 
sands of miles in North America, and seen forests, 
ay, interminable forests. To those who are sub- 
ject to solemn thoughts, which have their founda- 
tion laid deep down in the innermost recesses of 
the soul, and which form the great base and 
root of every other Superstructure laid upon it, 
all the great mental branches which grow from it, 
and even the terminal twigs will be more or less 
imbued with the grave character of the solemn sap 
that pervades it. The character will be deeply 
influenced by it, the actions will be governed by it, 
and even the countenance, disguised as it may be 
from a great variety of motives springing from 
other sources, even it, although occasionally visited 
by the painfial picture of hypocrisy, will bear the 
stamp of this solemnity of character. 

What vast resources of interest, true pleasure, 
and profit too, must a mind so constitutea possess 
and enjoy when sailing on the ocean, traversing 
the desert, wandering through the prairie, or 
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immerged in the solemn and umbrageous recesses 
of the vast primeval forests of Korth America. In 
many districts the forest occupies so much of the 
earth's surface that its area would be quite suflScient, 
if covered with water, to come under the appellation 
of an extensive sea. Beautiful as many parts of 
England undoubtedly are, from possessing woods, 
plantations, and detached trees almost everywhere, 
still all these give but a very faint idea of an Ameri- 
can forest. The same remark may be applied to 
Europe with slight exceptions. In Norway, some- 
thing approaching to the reality of an American 
forest may be seen ; but, taking it altogether, it 
will be found very deficient in grandeur, and, above 
all, in many peculiarities and sublimities which 
alone can be duly appreciated except by a trip 
across the Atlantic. 

In highly-civilized countries, where the soil is 
rich, as it is in England and in many parts of 
Europe, the hand of man has so modified and 
changed great Nature, that if she were personified 
and occasionally paid a visit to her domain, she 
would have a difficulty in recognising her own pro- 
perty, from the many and great transformations 
which have taken place by the useful application of 
the. axe and the plough. We may therefore, I 
think, conclude that the proverb is not wholly true 
which asserts that " God made the country, man 
the town.*" That the Great Omnipotent created 
everything originally, is as true as that Gospel 
which is an emanation of Himself; that man has 
considerably changed the face of the country can- 
not be doubted for a moment, and even the town is 
not made without going to the country for the 
brick and mortar ; so that if the proverb were thus 
expressed, it would be nearer the truth : " God has 
created all things, man has changed many things 
in town and country .''^ 
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In the immediate vicinity of the forest, the most 
striking thing in connexion with it is the ground 
which has been partially cleared by the axe of the 
settler, so that a short account of it may not be 
uninteresting to the reader. The trees, instead of 
beino; cut down close to the surface of the ground, 
are left standing to a height of five or six feet. 
The settler then ploughs round them, leaves them 
to rot, and when the roots become suflSciently 
decayed, he has recourse to leverage and the axe, 
by which means they are uprooted. Prior to this 
final extermination, the sight of columns of wood 
thickly planted over the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the original forest cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the traveller. The settler afterwards 
sets fire to some of them, and not being sufficiently 
dry from the sap still remaining, this process 
very frequently, instead of burning them to the 
ground, merely places a black coating of smoke 
upon their outer surface ; sometimes they are con- 
sumed partially. The bark is usually stripped off 
the tree when it is felled, which is then quite 
white, and contrasts in a very marked manner 
with those that have been partially bunit 5 and 
others not being skinned alive, but being left in 
the possession of their original jackets of bark, 
contrasts very singularly with the two former. 

Let the reader then picture to himself white, 
black, and bark-coloured trunks of trees standing 
in a field of a height of five to six feet, presenting 
themselves like columns of the desert to the eye of 
the traveller, and that in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the original forest. T was much struck 
with this very singular appearance, and never 
could get rid of the idea which associated itself 
with these tree trunks, especially when these 
columns rose to different heights, viz. : that it 
was a great vegetable cemetery. And such it 
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was, With this diflFerence, that the trees were all 
murdered and burned alive in the place of their 
nativity. 

In the neighbourhood of this cemetery of trees 
rises the great, gloomy, solemn, majestic forest 
composed of trees, tall, straight, and stately, very 
different in character to those splendid monarchs of 
the vegetable kingdom, the elms of Windsor Park. 
Most of them in that locality send off large branches 
within a few feet from the ground ; branches so large 
at their base that ' with other smaller branches 
arising from it contain an amount of wood and a 
sufficiency of leaves to form a separate tree of 
itself. These xbranches extending right and left, 
and all round the trunk, present an outline not 
dissimilar to an umbrella. These fine old elm trees 
of Windsor are, perhaps, the noblest of their 
species to be found in Great Britain. I have sat 
under them during a botanical excursion once or 
twice, accompanied with other lovers of botany, and 
upon one occasion I regaled the old monarchs with 
one of my best solos on the flute, and I was so 
delighted and charmed with their noble appearance 
that I would not have parted with my simple and 
beautiftd joys — no, not even for a title. 

The trees of the American forest, however, 
assume quite another character. Instead of begin- 
ning to branch off within a few feet of the ground 
they rise tall, and as straight as the plummet line 
would fall, with a beautiftil cylindrical trunk of 
equal thickness nearly from top to bottom, or with 
the slightest possible taper, and only begin to 
branch very near to the top, and that in a very thick, 
bunching, bushy manner. On the beautiful, tall, 
cylindrical trunk, smooth and round, rising to a 
height of from sixty to eighty feet and upwards, 
not even a twig is to be found growing on its fine 
round surface between its base and that part where 
its branches beo^in. 
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Ill our English woods we almost invariably find 
under the trees what is called underwood consisting 
of nut, hazel, and others, with a profusion of briers, 
hawthorn, scrub, &;c., with nettles, thistles, and 
many other species of herbaceous plants. With 
such a variety of underwood associated with other 
herbaceous plants, an excursion in one of our woods 
is attended not only with the annoyance of attacks 
from nettles and thistles, but frequently from briers 
possessed of thin prickles which not only inflict 

Eain, but a nasty wound attended with considerable 
emorrhage may be the result. 
In some of the woods in the county of Sussex, 
where woodcock abound, the spoilsman requires a 
demi suit of armour for his legs, consisting of leather 
of a peculiar sort, and a jacket of fustian of the 
strongest kind, in order to resist the many attacks 
of these vegetable assailants. To fall at any time 
is a serious thing, especially to an elderly person, 
and above all to the mal cL droit. In the middle 
of this thickset accumulation of scrub there are 
frequently long tough briers which not only prick 
and wound, but encircle, and crib and confine you 
as safely as if you were in a lock-up. 

Another kind of annoyance in these copses and 
woods is what is termed a lawyer by the sportsmen 
and peasantry, the fibres of which are so tough that 
it might be compared to a pin wire. It is found 
secreted in the long grass, being as invisible to the 
sportsmen as a penny in a pond, so that the 
pedestrian of the woods, in pursuing either his 
game, or in searching for plants, may be knocked 
down in a moment without the slightest warning, 
and as fairly horizontalized as if a discharge of 
musketry had shot him through the heart, and that 
in a second of time, perhaps with his head erect 
looking towards the heavens; or, if he should not 
happen to &11 from the attack, the staggering gait 
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With which he Starts after the shock is so ludicrous 
iu manner both to the sportsman and his com- 
panions that the sudden sensation of surprise and 
fear must be enjoyed practically in order to be duly 
appreciated. These are some of the inconveniences 
connected with a walk in an English wood. 

In the American forest, however, a very opposite 
state of things is found to exist. In the first place 
there is an entire absence of those long tall thickets, 
known by the name of underwood, not a nettle, 
thistle, brier, nor hawthorn to be found, and what 
is more, on the surface of the ground grow neither 
grasses, mosses, or any green thing belonging to 
the vegetable world. 

The traveller may walk under the shade of these 
solemn trees, where the surface of the ground is 
perfectly level and so smooth that if a mouse were 
to jump up before him the sportsman would not 
only be able to see it but shoot it also, if a good 
shot. His progress, however, at times will be 
interrupted by a scene and circumstance peculiar 
to these stupendous forests. The roots of the trees, 
instead of striking deep down into the soil, extend 
horizontally and form an extensive network by the 
intertwining and anastomosing of its thickly set 
fibres, extending like radii of a circle to a much 
greater distance from the trunk than in the common 
"trees of Europe. When the tree is blown down it 
consequently drags up at the root an immense 
portion of earth, and when the trunk is completely 
prostrate the extreme fibrous roots are brought into 
perfectly perpendicular position, thus having the 
appearance of a little hill placed upon the flat sur- 
face of the earth. When many of these trees are 
lying prostrate together a plateau, or little table 
land in miniature, is formed, not however without its 
several irregularities. 

Another scene connected with these extraordinary 
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forests is a thing as perfectly peculiar to America 
as its great lakes and rivers, which are remarkable 
for possessing features which they may claim, with 
great justice, as being exclusively their own. This 
scene is the fall of the leaf. Let the reader call to 
his assistance all the different kinds of sunsets of 
every latitude he may have witnessed during his 
lifetime ; let him picture to himself the various and 
beautiful vivid colours belonging to the gay, and 
sparkling, and variegated tribe of humming birds, 
and of every other kind of bird ; let him think of 
all the delicately tinted fruits and flowers he may 
have observed during his existence, and let him 
not forget to recall every tint and colour of the 
many gems that bedeck the fair person of the ball- 
room lady'; let him conjure up to his view all that 
an exhibition of fireworks ever presented to his 
sight, and remember some of the flare-up scenes pro- 
duced at our theatres at the termination of a ballet 
performance in a Christmas pantomime ; let him 
also recollect some of the most beautiful insects and 
fishes he may have come across; let him call to 
his aid all kinds of chemical experiments, smoking 
factories differently tinted by the sun. Mount 
Vesuvius in a state of eruption by night or by 
day, the electric fluid dancing in the heavens, 
the most lovely woman he ever beheld in any 
country, and of all countries, and then he will see 
the American forest no more accurately pourtrayed 
in all its different tints and endless variety of 
colours than sound could be represented upon canvass, 
or brilliant colours presented to the capacity of a 
blind man. Every description of this great, unique, 
and unrivalled scene must be negative. It is the 
indescribable. Like the great Niagara, and the 
storm at sea, or the magnificent sunsets of tropical 
regions, it must be witnessed to be understood. 
One feature of it, however, may be somewhat 
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comprehended as an isolated fact in the great 
universal exhibition of an ocean of colours, viz., 
that of the leaves of a tree jfrom top to bottom 
possessing the colour of gamboge, with a creeping 
plant encircling it from pne extremity to the other, 
with a hue as red as fire — in other words, picture 
a fiery serpent giving a tender, twisted and spiral 
embrace to a tree as yellow as gamboge, and that 
standing in contact with another tree quite natural 
and unSbded with its leaves of a vivid and lively 
green, with the glorious light of Heaven shedding 
Its rays upon all three. Let the reader further 
picture to his imagination that this is not confined 
to a locality resembling a detached plantation or 
small group of trees; but that it is vast as the 
heavens to the view of the traveller, wide as the 
ocean to the eye of the poet, and that this painted, 
variegated, and fiery forest occupies the entire surface 
of the horizon, except where a clearing haa been 
effected. It is such a picture as neither the artist 
nor the poet ever dreamt of during all the excessive 
vagaries of a fertile and heated imagination under 
the sway of its strongest influences. It contains 
all the elements of the lovely, the beautiful, and the 
sublime ; all that can startle, astonish and electrify ; 
it is an antidote to the irritable temper ; a medicine 
and sedative to the mind and body temporarily 
afflicted. It is calming and soothing m one locality 
and exciting in another. 

In the storm at sea, in the hurricane on land, 
and in the thunderstorm of the heavens, we behold 
sublimity and sublimity alone ! All the diversified 
effects of which the passions and the feelings are 
susceptible, here have a picture and a motive to 
influence them. All that can elevate the soul to 
the highest pitch to grasp sublimity itself; and all 
that can depress it with the most painful and 
gloomy, yet endurable, melancholy here has a reality. 
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It contains all the elements that the poet delights 
to revel in; all that the painter could wish to 
realize ; and more mysterious than science can un* 
ravel. It is a scene in which the musician may 
take a lesson in all that is astonishing in the 
beautifiil and various combinations of harmony ; in 
all that is requisite to give complete expression to 
melody, from the thundering oratorio down to the 
simple ballad. In short, it is a picture painted by 
the Almighty finger of the Deity himself, having 
the primeval forest for His canvass, the glorious light 
of heaven for a window to illumine it, and the 
broad expanse of the universe for His picture 
gallery ! And through which with the eye of faith 
the Christian philosopher, the painter, the poet, and 
the peasant can humbly look up to that adorable 
Being who sits enthroned in those realms of bliss 
that eye hath not seen, ear heard, neither hath 
entered into the heart of man to conceive ! Such 
then is botany in a North American forest. 

I've seen the insect bright and gay 
Wing its swift fantastic way ; 
I've seen the flower with varied hue 
Gracefully bedecked with dew. 
AH nature's charms I've felt and seen. 
Wherever I have roving been ; 
But beauty, with her fairest grace. 
Resides in woman's lovely face. 

I've seen the glorious light of morn 
Along the vault of heaven borne ; 
I've seen the sun set red and bright. 
With all his splendour wish good night ; 
I've seen the bird on rapid wing. 
And listened when it chanced to sing ; 
But beauty in its perfect style 
I've seen alone in woman's smile. 

John Shaw. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mountainous Regions of the Earth — Scotland — Norwegian 
Pine Forests — Norwegian and Scottish Moors — Peculiar 
Features Of the Coast of Norway — ^Various Colours of the 
Ocean — ^The Great Links of Knowledge. 

I HAVE now brought my readers to the end of one 
chapter, which will enable him to judge of the kind 
of mental entertainment he is likely to have for the 
future. Should he deem me worthy of a further 
perusal, I will promise him no certain bill of fare ; 
no outline of what I am going to chat about ; but I 
will offer him the cordial hand of fellowship and 
sympathy ; and if, on the first shake of the hand, 
he should discover that he has formed a new ac- 
quaintance in whom he takes but little interest, 
may I beg of him not to kick me off all of a sud- 
den, but to try me a second time. 

In the last chapter I have occupied his attention 
exclusively with botany and travelling, in order to 
show to him that, to whatever region of the great 
globe he may travel, he may be suiTounded by. 
phenomena of the vegetable world, which cannot 
fail to attract attention, excite his curiosity, im- 
prove his mind, fix his morals with a firm resolve, 
if rightly discerned, and gradually lead him from 
the realms of nature up to its great Author, from 
whose throne he may acquire all that is calculated 
to make him, not a shadow of a man, but a real, 
rational, reflecting, useful, and honest man. 

The reader must have observed, that I have not 
troubled him with any of those hard names in 
botanical teclinology derived from the Greek and 
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Latin languages ; and, consequently, he cannot charge 
me with having puzzled his memory, or put his men- 
tal faculties upon the high stretch to comprehend the 
paragraphs and sentences contained in the previous 
chapter. Had I determined to have discussed with 
him scientific botany, I should have commenced 
with an account of the structure of plants, or their 
anatomy so to speak ; of their physiology, which 
latter science teaches the principles of life in organic 
nature ; and of the laws that govern and produce 
vitality both in plants and in animals. I might 
have spoken also of their classification, according to 
the various systems of Linnaeus, Decandole, or 
Jussieu, and of the many productions of the vege- 
table kingdom used as food for animals as well as 
man ; of the various vegetable substances employed 
in the arts, manufactures, agriculture, commerce, 
and trade. The delightful studies of structural and 
physiological botany should be taught in Univer- 
sities or schools, by the aid of good teachers and 
books ; by frequent visits to a well-stocked botanic 
garden, containing all the difierent groups of plants, 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, which are to be found 
in the hothouse, the greenhouse, or conservatory, 
and the open air. 

Although it is not my intention to undertake 
any of these subjects specifically with a view to 
scientific instruction to tne reader, still I must beg 
of him not to get weary of me, whilst I point out 
other leading features of this wonderfiil division of 
Nature'^s wide domain, with a view to arrest his 
attention, and, by so doing, perhaps lay the founda- 
tion of a determination on his part to take up the 
subject thoroughly and scientincally, and thereby 
put him in possession of that knowledge which will 
not only prove useful to him, but, at the same 
time, amusing, entertaining, and profitable. 

We may perhaps at some fiiture period chat a 
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little about geology, ornithology, ichthyology, ento- 
mology, in order that he may not take fright at the 
idea of still being occupied in this chapter with 
more talk about botany. I will promise him, how- 
ever, besides that, I shall attempt to entertain him 
with a bill of fare which shall contain chat con- 
nected not only with natural history — but many 
other topics and subjects of the highest possible 
interest to himself, as well as to the community by 
which he is surrounded. 

The universal distribution of plants, trees, flow- 
ers, shrubs, mosses, lichens, algSB (or sea-weeds), 
whose habitat is either on the islands of the oceans, 
or on the many coasts which define and circum- 
scribe this extensive and widely-expanded world of 
water, forms then a feature of peculiar interest, 
from the very fact of its universality. 

We have seen, in the previous chapter, that the 
vegetable kingdom extends over such a vast area of 
the earth's crust, so as to form the seventh part of 
that enormous totality of the Great Creator's won- 
derful, sublime, and immense universe. I say uni- 
verse, for I speak of it in relation to the heavenly 
bodies. And when we contemplate it in connexion 
with our own world, we find that the ocean and the 
desert are not deprived of their respective plants or 
floras, as they are scientifically and properly termed. 

We have seen that the great American prairie is 
entirely composed of grasses and flowers of a pecu- 
liar kind. vVe have seen, also, that the majestic 
primeval forests of North America are entirely 
constituted by an assemblage of wonderful and 
colossal trees ; that lakes, rivers, ponds, and ditches, 
as well as swamps, alike contain them ; and that 
the earth in every part of its extended surface, with 
but few exceptions, possesses some particular division 
of the great and beautiful and various vegetable 
kingdom. 
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After having glanced at those extensive divisions 
of the earth''s surface, consisting of the ocean, the 
prairie, the desert, and the primeval forest, there 
still remains unnoticed another equally interesting 
portion of the earth, viz., the mountainous regions, 
in which latter the vegetable kingdom is displayed 
in all its endless variety. Let us take a brief view 
of Scotland, as an example of a mountainous dis- 
trict, where in the rich valleys we observe the oak, 
the elm, the ash, the sycamore, and the poplar, 
flourishing most luxuriously, in many parts by the 
side of the rich cereal crops and fertile meadows, 
which latter constitute the province, wealth, and 
occupation of the farmer. This may be well seen 
in the Lothians, a southern district of Scotland, 
and many other localities so justly celebrated for a 
scientific and successM system of farming — such 
farming too as is only to be seen in Scotland. For 
I believe, that in those districts, the Scotch farmer 
has achieved greater success in agriculture than 
can be witnessed in any of the more southern coun- 
ties of England, where there is land as rich, and, 
in some instances, richer in quality and more solar 
heat. Then let the traveller take a glance at the 
county of Perth, further to the north, one of the 
most picturesque parts of Scotland, where there 
are woods, rivers, mountain streams, heath, moor, 
and pine forests. 

At Dunkeld, in that county, he will commence 
with the mountainous districts. There he will 
observe a change in the vegetation, proportionately 
as he ascends the mountain range. He will then 
become acquainted with the different kinds of pine 
trees — such as Scotch fir, the larch (first intro- 
duced into Scotland by a former Duke of Athol), 
the spruce, the beautiM mountain ash, with its 
fine red fruit forming a most beautifiil object in the 
landscape, which is indigenous to the soil. He will 
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observe, also, growing in great profiision by the 
side of the mountain stream, the alder, a tree also 
indigenous to the soil. And under the branches of 
these fine trees he cannot fail to observe, in every 
direction, other beautiful tribes of herbaceous or 
succulent plants. Here may be observed, growing 
in all its beauty, the blooming and delicately-tinted 
rose. And when he ascends to the more lofty part 
of this elevation, he will observe the trees become 
gradually less, until they disappear; to be sub- 
stituted for another class of plants, viz., the heather 
(or calluna vulgaris), and other ericas or heaths, 
which grow in broad, continuous, and widely-diffused 
masses, not dissimilar in extent, from the extensive 
area over which they are found, to the North 
American prairie, but quite opposite in character, 
there being an entire absence of grasses, which 
constitute the peculiar feature of the meadow. 

This is the district over which the sportsman 
has to wend his way on the 12th. of August in 
pursuit of grouse, when he finds himself surrounded 
by a perfectly lovely and blooming ocean of flowers, 
of a reddish hue contrasted with others of an 
equally delicate and exquisite tint. . This beautiful 
blooming heather reaches, in some cases, nearly up 
to the knee of the pedestrian, in others not so high, 
entirely deprived of trees and shrubs of every de- 
scription whatever, forming one uniform even sea 
of flowers, brilliant pink, red, and scarlet, spread 
like a carpet over the surface of the hills, whose 
distant and blooming tops are visible for many 
miles, when lit up by the rays of the glorious sun. 
In the middle of this group of calluna vulgaris, or 
heather, a plant was discovered some years ago, 
the menziesia cserulia (a very beautiful heather), 
but only in one locality. Some selfish nurseryman, 
for the sake of money-making, rooted it up and 
placed it in his own grounds to propagate it, and 
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thereby deprived the Scottish mountains, of its one 
locality, of a very beautiful and rare plant. At 
the' roots of the heather, the botanist and sports- 
man will be constantly treading and crushing ano- 
ther numerous and widely-diffused class of plants, 
viz., the lichens and mosses, whose colour and cha- 
racter contract most strikingly with the bloom of 
the heather. 

Taking the botanist from Scotland to Norway 
into the same heathery region, he would observe a 
difference in regard to the distribution of species. 
The Linnsea borealis (another beautifiil alpine plant, 
named after Linnaeus, the famous Swedish naturalist) 
is found, perhaps, in not more than one or two 
localities in England, and but rarely in Scotland. 
This plant, and its still more rare species the 
menziesia caBrulia previously mentioned, I found 

f rowing in perfect crops in Norway, covering the 
ills for miles, even as far as the horizon extended; 
these having taken the place of the calluna vulgaris, 
or common heather of Scotland. 

A Letter Addressed to the Botanical Society of 

Edinhorough, 

Having very recently returned from a botanical 
excursion in mrway, I beg to offer to the Society 
a few remarks upon the vegetation of that sin- 
gularly wild and romantic country. I proceeded 
along the coast from Ghristiansand to witnin sixty 
miles of the North Gape, and found almost without 
exception the most possible sterile mountains next 
to destitution. Scarcely a tree of the genus pinus, 
which grows so luxuriantly in the interior, dares to 
show its face to the chilling blasts of the Atlantic. 
I went on shore first at Malde, in latitude 61°. 
This place lies in a 'sheltered position, and was 
consequently decorated with trees, suoh as betula 
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alba, alnus incana, pyrus aucuparia. In this 
locality I observed calluna vulgaris, but not com- 
mon. The geographical distribution of this plant 
forms a striking difference between the botany of 
Norway and Scotland. Instead of finding the 
ground covered with it as I expected, after tra- 
versing six hundred miles of the interior, including 
the Dover field, where Sneehatten exhibits the 
loftiest part of the Norwegian range of mountains, 
although the empetrum negrum was a crop, I 
could scarcely find a specimen of the calluna vul- 
garis. I must here observe, that, when ashore near 
Malde, I visited a very wild granitic little island, 
being almost entirely composed of masses of 
boulders, of granite, and gnies, yet a particularly 
good soil was formed, producing a herbage suffi- 
ciently rich to depasture some of the largest 
and best cows in Norway. It was there I became 
acquainted with a fact which tended not a little to 
excite my surprise, viz., that the only specimen of 
digitalis purpurea which I met with during the 
whole of my tour, had most fancifully and very 
correctly chosen this apparently barren place to 
vegetate in; I say correctly, because it was as fine 
a specimen as I ever beheld. The plant here 
equally as common as the digitalis in England (and 
indeed it seems to resemble it in two respects, 
viz., locality and abundance) is the aconitum sep- 
tentrionale. Wherever I travelled I could not get 
rid of it ; and in the south, in the woody regions, 
it was almost arborescent. I afterwards proceeded 
to Tromsoe, in latitude 70°, and ascended a moun- 
tain opposite to the town about three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. There I only botanized 
but for a day. I enumerated, with the valuable 
assistance of Professor Blytt, of Christiana, and 
was enabled to take specimens of the rarest plants 
from a district never previously botanized. The 
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Pyrethrum inodurum. 
Capsella bursa pastoris. 
Ranunculus acris. 
Rumex domesticus. 
Sedum acre. 
Poa alpina. 

annua. 

Festuca rubra. 
Draba incana. 
Cerastium incana. 
Apongia taraxici. 
Polygonum viviparum. 
Cornus suisica. 
Empetrum nigrum. 
Vaccinium uliginosum. 

' oxycoccos, 

Vaccinium myrtillus. 
Arbutus alpina. 
Rubus saxatilis. 
Rubus chamaemorus. 
Poa pratensis. 
Salix limosa. 

' filicifolia. 
Trientalis Europea. 
Carex-vesicaria. 
Betula alba. 
Salix glauca. 
Carex alpina. 
Salix herbuscula. 
Festuca ovina. 
Poly podium spinulosum. 

— 61ix mas. 

Gentiana nivalis. 
Spiraea ulmaria. 
Alohemilla alpina. 
Carex incurva, 
Geum rivale. 
Leontodon taraxicum. 
Geranium sylvaticum. 
Rumex acetosa. 
Carex dioica. 
Alnus incana. 
Salix lanala. 
Ira borealis. 
— alpina. 

Eriophorum capitulum* 
Caltna palustns 



Euphrasia officinalis. 
Equisetum sylvaticum. 
Drosera rotundifolia. 

longifolia. 

Betula nana. 
Parnassia palustris. 
Coraliorhiza innata. 
Serratula alpina. 
Potentella verna. 
Saxifraga stellaria. 
Melampyrum sylvaticum. 

arvense. 

Trollius Europseus. 
Viola biflora. 
Stellaria nemonum. 
Myosotis sylvatica. 
Stellaria cerastoides. 
Epilobium alpinum. 
Arabis alpinum. 
Pyrola uni flora. 

rotundifolia. 

Saxifraga stellaris. 



ceriiia. 



Polypodium montanum. 
Carex lagupinura. 
Lychnis dioica. 
Polypodium megopteris. 
Lycopodium annotinum. 
Pyrus aucuparia. 
Salix caprse. 
Guaphaiium sylvaticum. 



No 



orvegica. 



Ranunculus nivalis. 
Rumex digynus. 
Sibbaldia. 
Arabis alpina. 
Gnaphalium supinum. 
Juncus trifidus. 
Juncus biglumis. 
Saxifraga nivalis. 
Pinguicala alpina. 
Menziesia casrulia. 
Carex saxatilis. 
Cerastium alpinum. 
Avena subspicata. 
Ranunculus nivalis. 
AUinella biflora. 
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Goaphalium alpinum. 
Luzula spicata. 
Dryas oclopetala. 
ErigeroD umBora. 
Arbutus alpinum. 
Luuila hyperborea. 
Cardamine bellidifolia. 
Draba lapponica 
Thalictrum alpiDum. 
Silene acanlis. 
Salix reticulata. 
Totieldia borealis. 
Azalea procumbeus. 
Saxifrag:a cispitosa. 
Andromeda hypnoides. 
Saxifraga oppositofolia. 
Ranunculus nivalis. 
Potentilla alpestris. 
Salix myrsinites. 



Ranunculus glacialis. 
Luzula arcuata. 
Lychnis alpina. 
Lycopodium alpina. 
Poa nexuosa. 
Arnica angustifolia. 
Diapensia lapponica. 
Pyrola minor. 
Andromeda tetragonix. 
Angelica archangelica. 
Equisetum palustre. 
Paris quadrifolia. 
Juncus triglumis. 
Cochlearia officinalis. 
Trollius Europaeus. 
Trip;lochlin palustre. 
Epilobium organifolium. 
Solidago virgaurea. 
Carex loliacea. 



I may here mention that the pine forests of 
Norway take a rank for magnificence and grandeur 
little inferior to the great primeval forests of North 
America. The Norwegian forests being exclusively 
constituted of trees of the pine species, consequently 
are possessed of a perennial foliage, which circum- 
stance will, of course, deprive rtiem of that in- 
describable scene so peculiar to the American forest, 
which I have attempted only negatively to give the 
reader some indistinct notion of, viz., the fall of the 
leaf. Apart, however, from this unrivalled and 
peculiar scene, there is everything to be found in a 
Norwegian forest that realizes the very highest 
anticipation of the magnificent and the sublime — 
in this respect it, and it alone, rivals the great 
American forests ; and it is so peculiarly striking 
that Norway, and Norway only, can present it to 
the traveller. 

I have made mention of the common heather of 
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Scotland being substituted for the menziesia csBrulia 
in Norway ; and be it remembered that both dis- 
tricts of country constitute what is known under 
the name of moors, having many plants in common, 
possessing also other striking resemblances in regard 
to the landscape, with this difference — that the 
menziesia which is now not found in Scotland, and 
was only known in one locality some years ago — in 
Norway extends over hill and dale in the scene, 
like the common heather of the former country — a 
circumstance of the highest interest to the geologist, 
botanist, and natural philosopher. 

As botany is intimately connected with geology 
and physical geography, it may not be uninteresting 
here to give the reader some idea of the peculiar 
features of the Norwegian •coast. Many years ago 
I met with a very quiet and apparently reserved 
individual on the continent of Europe, during one 
of my many rovings in that quarter, who had visited 
Norway after having seen many or most of the 
remarkable places in Europe. At that time I had 
not visited the North of Europe. He was very 
communicative after having broken the ice with 
him, as is the case with most people, and tendered 
to me the following advice in a quiet yet earnest 
manner, and as the old gentleman appeared in- 
telligent, with good powers of observation, I placed 
implicit confidence in him at the time. We had 
made each other out as old travellers, and had 
chatted for some time, when he remarked with great 
earnestness of manner — 

" You appear to have seen a good deal in Europe, 
and as you have been to the valley of Ohamouni, in 
Switzerland, Mount Vesuvius, Scotland, and the 
Saxon Switzerland of Germany, let me beg of you to 
lose no time in making a trip to Norway, and by all 
means don^t forget to get on board a steamer, and see 
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the whole o^ that wonderful region ; and take my word 
for it, that you have seen nothing like it in the 
world besides, and I am of opinion that to whatever 
part of the world you may steer, you will never in 
your future travels meet anything to equal it.*" 

In the following year, after having met with this 
old gentleman, I started for Norway, taking my 
departure from Hull to Christiansand, which is 
only comparatively a few hours'* voyage to those who 
are accustomed to the sea, and especially to those 
who have paid a visit to the Antipodes, which may 
have taken up five months of their valuable time, 
if performed in a slow sailing vessel, and under un- 
fevourable circumstances. 

. The first thing that strikes the eye of the 
traveller will be the boldest coast he ever saw, rising 
high up into the heavens. This as it there exists 
would be wonderful enough alone, from its many 
grand and striking peculiarities which cannot be 
satisfactorily described. Two or three of their 
leading features, however, may be alluded to, viz., 
the entire absence of cereal crops, a tree nowhere to 
be seen, nor a habitation to be found. This is the 
general appearance. There are of course exceptions, 
and indeed very agreeable ones — for the traveller 
will find himself occasionally and suddenly shooting 
and twisting into a very delightfiil nook and comer 
of this wild and barren coast where he will find 
houses, trees, and all the civilization of that very 
curious, unsophisticated, amiable, and hospitable 
people. 

After having surveyed this bold outline of coast, 
and struck to a degree unequalled in aspect to any 
other part of the world ; he will observe detached 
and completely isolated rocks extending out into 
the Atlantic for several miles, not dissimilar very 
frequently in appearance, in regard to number, to 
the hay crop, when put into little stacks, or hav- 
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cocks as they are termed in Lincolnshire, with this 
difference that mountains take the place of the little 
stacks. Many of these detached islands are perfectly 
conical, others quadrilateral, some present the ap- 
pearance of a church spire, others resemble a cathe- 
dral, some mif^ht be compared to castles, and as no 
two individual persons would agree in their opinion 
touching these resemblances, I shall not attempt a 
further description of them. They possess another 
feature well deserving of notice, viz., that of having, 
more or less, a certain outline similar to that of 
the coast, or in other words, there exists a kind of 
parallelism between the two. These detached islands 
are to be found as numerously studding the surface 
of the ocean, as little hay stacks are to be found in 
a meadow, not confined to one locality alone, but 
extending along a line of coast more than a thousand 
miles in length. 

The difficulty of navigating between these many 
islands is easily conceivable when under canvas, 
especially when contrary winds and, above all, 
when currents are setting in various directions. 
AVith steam, however, the navigation is unattended 
with any difficulty whatever; and it constitutes 
one of the particular charms of that scene, that by 
the aid of steam, the traveller is enabled to steer 
close by the side of these curious islands, and in 
many instances they are so near to the steamboat, 
that the course pursued might be compared to the 
passage of a wide arch, in which the passenger is 
quite near to the sides of these many thousands of 
conical detached islands that raise their heads on 
the surface of the broad Atlantic. 

The most interesting feature of this wonderful 
coast, is when the steamer is passing through these 
islands, as thickly placed at the oottom of the 
ocean as apples under a tree after a hard wind, that 
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the passenger can look up to the summits and 
sides which rise out of the water as steep as the 
side of a house, on whose surfaces are to be seen 
neither shrub, tree, -nor habitation, nor any vestige 
of that which characterises the existence of man, 
not being suitable for such from the almost per- 
pendicular and conical shapes for the erection of 
houses; and I should imagine that the only 
animals that could exist upon them must belong to 
that tribe denominated the monkey, cat, rat, mouse, 
or squirrel. 

This is another of those scenes in nature in 
which the soul becomes stirred, deeply stirred to 
its most inmost recesses, and which may be in- 
cluded in the same rank in point of singularity and 
sublimity as the primeval forest of North America, 
the African desert, and the highest peaks of our 
most elevated mountain ranges, such as the Andes 
in South America, and the Himalaya of Asia. 
When the eye rests upon the pyramids of Egypt, 
the thoughts naturally turn to the hands that 
raised them, now mouldering in the dust ; on man, 
his origin, the time that may be allotted to him in 
his destiny here below, on his ^ first advent, fall, 
and redemption, in this sublunary world, and of 
his fate hereafter in the world to come. But in 
these pyramids of the ocean, as the eye sweeps over 
the vast waters to that line which forms tte visible 
horizon on the coast of Norway, the mind naturally 
turns to the Great Architect of the world, when 
the soul is susceptible of those deep-seated impres- 
sions which cling to it in after life, and which are 
never eradicated, although many a dark, and deep, 
and fearful mental barrier interposes in the many 
awftil vicissitudes of life'^s chequered career to 
eclipse and darken the beautiful rays of the rising 
and setting sun that once illumined the many, 

c5 
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many mountain peaks of the vast and wonderfiil 
Norwegian coast. 

On the many detached pyramids of the ocean, 
perhaps the only vestige of the vegetable world 
may oe mosses, lichens, and small ferns. Along 
the line of coast which forms the main land as 
distinct from the various groups of islands that stud 
the ocean, a similar absence of shrubs, herbaceous 
plants, trees, and cereal crops, is also observable, 
except in the beautiful and sheltered and habitable 
nooks and inlets where the steamer occasionally 
stops to land passengers. 

I know of very few localities in the wide world 
so well calculated to delight the eye of the traveller, 
after a severe tossing on the great billows of the 
Atlantic, than a sudden retreat into one of these 
eaceful nooks and corners of the Norweffian coast. 



to' 
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^Tis, indeed, a true haven of repose. The sight of 
the great undulating mountainous swell of the 
Atlantic, as I have seen it and felt it too, must to 
the reflective mind form one of those grand spec- 
tacles which in after life will be treasured up in the 
memory, and to which the mental eye will return 
again and again, in the same way as that visual 
organ seizes all the beauty, grandeur, and subhmity 
of the rising sun, shedding his light upon the 
elevated peaks of the Alps in the Valley of Oha- 
mouni. Imagine these columns of moving moun- 
tains of the Atlantic, in the ftiry of the storm 
striking the bases of these multitudinous ocean 
pyramids ; roaring like the cannon when near to it, 
and gradually dying away as the angry billows are 
more or less distant to the position of the spectator. 
The perfect shelter that these island barriers 
afibrd to the hardy and enterprising Norwegian 
sailor, as he scuds along the many ins and outs of 
his native coast, is of incalculable advantage in a 
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commercial point of view. The dexterity required, 
and the promptitude and decision of character 
requisite for navigating that difficult coast when 
under canvass, can only be duly appreciated by 
being an eye-witness to the ingenuity and true 
bravery of those hardy race of continually sea- 
tossed mariners of Norway and Lapland. 

The colour of the ocean along that line of coast 
is deserving of notice. On making my first trip in 
the Mediterranean from Marseilles to Genoa, I 
little thought at that time that the wide world 
contained no equal to that deep purple hue, which 
magically dances on the surface of the liquid gem- 
like water of that sea. Since then, however, I 
have sailed within a few miles of the North Cape, 
in Lapland, and have afterwards visited the various 
ocean waters that wash the coasts of North and 
South America, as well as the European seas, 
including the ocean waters of the West Indies in 
the northern hemisphere, to latitude 55<> in the 
southern hemisphere, including most of the ap- 
pearances visible in the great Pacific along the 
various shores of Australia and New Zealand, and 
I am firmly of opinion, that in all my travels I 
have seen nothing that bears even a semblance to 
the waters of " La Bella Italia.**^ 

The sail from Marseilles along the coast of Italy 
to Genoa, will present to the eye of the traveller 
the most lovely portion of earth over w'hich the 
sun in his wide career shines upon. It is then 
when close to the coast that the majestic maritime 
Alps present themselves in all their grandeur, 
fringed and ornaralented with all the beautiful vege- 
tation of Italian landscape, and whose base is bathed 
in the liquid purple oi the Mediterranean water, 
which taken altogether as a whole, in my opinion, 
stands unrivalled for beauty, and which may challenge 
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the great terraqueous globe to produce another 
such a scene. 

The great charm of this scene is produced from 
three particular features of the maritime Alps, — 
viz. : first, the extreme elevation of the mountain 
range ; secondly, steep acclivities and declivities ; 
thirdly, in its dark colour contrasting so sweetly 
with the ethereal blue sky above, and the gem-like 
liquid purple colour of the Mediterranean water 
below. 

To an English traveller first setting out without 
much previous travel and reading upon the subject, 
he is apt to suppose when viewing this beautifiil 
locality, that as one proceeds furtner south that 
there would be found a proportionate increase of 
those deep hues of sky and water which constitute 
the peculiar charm of Italian scenery as he ad- 
vances towards the equator and tropical latitudes. 
This idea would hold good as far as a journey to 
Italy, and no further. The source of this mistake 
has arisen from the fact of tropical birds, fishes, 
and insects, possessing a more variegated aspect, 
plumage, and covering, than those of the extra 
tropical, temperate, and arctic regions. . 

Proceeding along the coast of Italy, as iar as the 
mouth of the Tiber, this beautifiil and transparent 
purple of the Mediterranean water gets well con- 
trasted with the muddy white deposit brought from 
the beautiful, but yet filthy old Rome, with its 
still more dirty, and filthy, and unhealthy Pon- 
tine Marshes. A greater contrast cannot well be 
imagined than this. I question very much if there 
ever existed a ditch in the celebrated fens of Lin- 
colnshire of olden time — in the days when geese 
and semi-barbarous Englishmen inhabited tnose 
parts, and when there was no difficulty in steering 
one'^s way fix)m town to town by boat from the 
constantly flooded state of the flat districts — that a 
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ditch could be found half so muddy as the water 
that flows from the mouth of the Tiber. 

What a lesson to be studied from the once great 
and powerful Roman Empire, now prostrate and 
extinct, which, whilst the aborigines of Britain 
were heathens with painted faces, sacrificing to 
gods made of stocks and stones — they were in the 
zenith of their civilization, and who conveyed their 
knowledge of arts, arms, and all that constituted 
them great as a nation, to the heathens of our 
native land. This is a lesson in history which the 
rising young nations of America, Australia, and 
New Zealand would do well to study ; and more 
especially ought it to exercise a strong influence on 
ourselves at the present very critical period of our 
history, to take heed lest, through luxury, avarice, 
and selfishness, we may be doomed to undergo a 
rapid decadence, ^.nd exist as a nation of by-gone 
days, whose greatness may be read and ftilly under- 
stood only to future generations, either from the 
ruins scattered over the surface of our native 
land, or as it stands written in the faithful records 
of history — as a thing of the past. 

To return to our subject of the various waters of 
the ocean * it is an interesting fact in physical geo- 
graphy, that the most highly-coloured and beautiful 
water in the world is to be found in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and, moreover, that as you advance further 
south, nothing similar to its beautiful colour is to 
be observed at the equator, nor in any other part 
of tropical regions that I have visited. On the 
contrary, it would appear that a converse law holds 
good in regard to this, for, in the artic regions of 
Norway and Lapland, and all along the line of 
coast previously described, there exists a water 
which may rank next to the Mediterranean, although 
not equal in point of colour, still to possess a won- 
derfiil degree of beauty in its transparency. This 
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transparency will be found indeed to exist to gnch 
an extent as to be infinitely more beantifol in that 
respect than even the water of the Mediterranean, 
but entirely deprived of its most astonishing and 
unrivalled deep purple colour. 

This quality of the water of the Atlantic exists 
to such an extent as not only to constitute one of 
the ^reat charms of the scene, as regards the mere 
gratification of the eye, but throws light upon a 
subject which cannot fail to interest all who have 
had an opportunity of witnessing it, viz., that 
extreme depth of transparency, which enables the 
spectator, in certain localities, to observe the fishes 
of the Atlantic disporting themselves in their native 
element almost as well as if he had himself become 
a member of the scaly and finny tribe. 

The aquarium in the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don, where the bystander is made acquainted, and 
most intimately acquainted, with the astonishing 
and wonderful movements of fishes and other 
aquatic animals, in such a manner as must neces- 
sarily arrest the attention of the unscientific, the 
illiterate, and even the thoughtless — that scene in 
the Zoological Gardens well deserves the attention 
of all who desire minute and accurate investigation 
of the movements of aquatic creatures. In that 
respect it has an advantage over every other locality, 
ana may be said to have familiarised the bystander 
as much with the habits of those animals as if he 
had literally become a member of the finny tribe 
himself. It is a sight so astonishing and novel 
when viewed for the first time, that the spectator 
may go away with the impression that he has been 
living under water for a short time, and been en- 
joying a temporary naturalization with the fishes 
m their native and beautifully transparent element. 

Those delightful hours, however profitably spent 
in the Zoological Gardens, form but a glance, or 
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hole-arid-comer view of that which may be wit- 
nessed on the Norwegian coast, in its many nooks 
and comers, whose fishes, small and great, may be 
aeen at the commencement and even at the end of 
their sadden, curious, and rapid flights through 
that element; and when, for the first time, the 
water seems to approximate, from its being so 
transparent to such a great depth, and from its 
lightsome quality to such a degree as to become 
identified with the medium above it, yiz., the 
atmosphere. In short, in this transparent liquid of 
the Norwegian coast, the fishes may be seen carry- 
ing on their various gambols in the deep waters as 
distinctly as the bird is observable flying in the air, 
or the lamb skipping and capering in the meadow. 



CHAPTER III. 



Links in the Chain of Knowledg^e — Physiology and Pathology 
— Physical Geography — Mineralogy — Botany — Head of 
the Animal Kingdom — Ornithology and Ichthyology — 
Natural History illustrations in Museums — ^Attractions of 
the British Museum. 

To study the anatomy of different animals, no doubt 
is most useful to those who propose to themselves 
really understanding the different groups of the 
animal kingdom, with a view to the discovery of 
new genera or species, or for fiilly comprehending 
those groups already made out, as subdivided into 

fenera and species. In this delightfiil and elevating 
epartment of comparative anatomy, the student 
is amply rewarded by the delight he experiences as 
he unravels the different tissues of the various 
animals he may dissect — and in the infinite modi- 
fications of tissues and organs which he meets with 
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in dissecting over such a wide field of investigation, 
which may begin with the protozoa, or sponge 
animal, a uniform, uncellular, homogeneous body, 
and extend up to the monkey, with all its various 
tissues and complicated and varied structure. In 
the anatomy of the bird, too, as being peculiarly 
adapted for flight through the air, the study of its 
structure will richly repay the time and trouble of 
the student, who so deservedly occupies himself in 
prosecuting that department of knowledge. In the 
structure of the fish, also, the very singular organs 
which form the component parts of those lively 
inhabitants of the great deep, from the almost 
mountainous whale down to the small stickleback 
of the pond, an unusual amount of instruction and 
pleasure is to be derived. 

No particular science can exist apart and sepa- 
rated from other branches of knowledge. The 
sum total of knowledge may be compared to a 
great chain, of which the separate branches form 
not an isolated and detached link, but a link whose 
only use consists in its intimate union with some 
other department of knowledge, and this branch of 
knowledge, like the link of the chain, is no sooner 
in contact with other links at both of its extremi- 
ties than it instantly merges into another depart- 
ment of science. 

Hence, from anatomy rises another science, with- 
out the knowledge of which anatomy would be use- 
less, viz., the beautiful science of physiology, which 
teaches the use, application, and functions of all 
the different tissues which constitute the human 
frame — and, equally, all the fluid conditions of the 
animal economy ; as well as an account of its 
various secretions. This science, in other words, 
teaches the laws that govern vitality. It is the 
science of life. 
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From these principles that govern vitality rises 
another science, viz., pathology, whose principles 
take into consideration those changes of the vital 
functions which constitute what are known to be a 
deviation from a healthy condition of the human 
frame — in short, pathology teaches the doctrine of 
altered or abnormal structure ; of deviations from 
healthy fiinctions — and all those serious changes in 
the vital, digestive, respiratory, circulating, and 
nervous functions that produce the death of the 
individual. 

These twofold sciences of physiology and pa- 
thology, are indebted to chemistry for an explana- 
tion of many of the phenomena that constitute the 
essential principles of the foundation of both sci- 
ences — and so the great links of knowledge go on 
multiplying, until they at last form the great cir- 
cular chain of the entirety of all knowledge. . It is 
impossible for our limited capacities to grasp all 
the minutiae of the entirety of this circle of the 
sciences, or to comprehend every particular prin- 
ciple included in their respective ranges of each 
particular link in that beautifiil chain. Our lives 
are too short for such an undertaking ; and it only 
belongs to the genius of the very highest order to 
grasp important and leading phenomena connecting 
each branch, so as to lead him to the original path 
of discovery, which is his particular province in 
some particular department of science, whilst his 
eye never loses sight of that particular link as it 
stands connected with the entire chain. Every 
man, however, of good capacity, united to great 
perseverance, may learn sufficiently of each branch, 
if rightly directed, as to enable him to comprehend 
certain and general phenomena with which every 
student should make himself well acquainted — not 
only to understand certain phenomena connected 
with the whole cycle of knowledge, but more espe- 
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cially to comprehend perfectly and fully any par- 
ticular branch of knowledge. 

Natural history science will ftiUy, I think, bear 
out this view of the subject. Take, for example, 
the three kingdoms of nature, viz., the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral. Let us take a glance 
at the great mountain ranges of the globe, such as 
the Alps, Himalaya, and Andes, which produce 
such marked features on the surface of the earth, 
that we naturally turn our attention to the direc- 
tion, outline, figure, and to the particular part of 
the globe on which they are found. This study of 
their features will constitute that branch of know- 
ledge which is denominated physacal geography. 

If we wish to examine their connexion with other 
rocks, or to ascertain the nature of the fossiliferous 
strata which they contain, we then call in the aid 
of the geologist. A traveller at the foot of the 
Alps in the valley of Chamouni, if an educated 
man (after having ascertained the outline, figure, 
and situation of this beautifiil mountain range), 
will turn his attention to the colour, quality, and 
appearance of the various rocks which compose 
this group of mountains ; in so doing, he would call 
to his assistance the science of mineralogy, to de- 
termine whether it consisted of granite, sandstone, 
clayslate, or any other kind of rock that might be 
there deposited. 

The mineralogist, after he had laid hold of a 
portion of this rock, might feel anxious to have an 
analysis of the curious stone he had found — here 
he would have recourse to the blow-pipe and tests, 
which latter constitute the science of cnemistry. 

If a botanist, he would find in this romantic 
region an immense variety of beautiful plants ; and 
at different altitudes of the mountain he would 
discover certain zones, each possessing its own and 
peculiar flora. Here he would have an opportunity 
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not only of exercising his knowledge of' the struc- 
ture of plants — or vegetable anatomy, as it may be 
termed, and his physiology too — ^but also of ob- 
serving the different soils in which he would find a 
particular distribution of plants : here his botanical 
researches would lead him to the investigation of 
the different soils, and then he would find himself 
in the immediate province of geology. 

The naturalist, in collecting his plants from 
different zones, finds a diminution oi heat as he 
ascends the mountain range, which affords to him 
at once an explanation of that peculiar distribution 
of plants which he finds in certain localities or 
zones ; and whilst studying the phenomena of heat 
which plays such a great part in this difference of 
vegetation on the mountain from its base to the 
summit, he cannot fail to ascertain, if he have any 
knowledge of the physiology of plants, that the 
beautiful green colour which characterises the vege- 
table kingdom, is entirely owing to a certain amount 
of light, which is the sole cause of its production. 
Plants when deprived of light are perfectly colour- 
less. This is well shown by their roots, which are 
never green. It is a most interesting fact, that 
plants grown in the shade, where there is not 
a sufficiency of light, turn as naturally to the 
sun as a starved shivering individual would do 
to the fire in winter. In this case, he would 
learn that the beautiful green colour of \plant8 
is entirely owing to their growth and develop- 
ment in the surrounding atmosphere, and that tne 
leaves possess a respiratory function somewhat 
analogous to the lungs of animals derived from the 
same element — thus deriving not only their colour, 
but a part of their nourishment, as it is well ascer- 
tained that leaves are constantly imbibing and 
giving off certain gases derived from the surround- 
ing air, which envelopes the crust of our earth to 
the height of forty-five miles. 
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Many mineral substances are found in plants ; 
such as silica, which forms the basis of all the 
great sandstone formations of our globe — thus 
having an intimate connexion with the soil, by 
which, as well as the atmosphere, plants derive 
exclusively their life and nourishment. The com- 
mon grasses of our fields all contain some portions 
of this silica, or flintstone; and all the algse (or 
seaweeds) contain considerable portions of both pot- 
ash and soda, which are also mineral substances. 

Take another example of this beautiful con- 
nexion with the atmospnere, the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, as it is found in man. His 
lungs are constantly giving off carbon, which unites 
with the oxygen of the air, and forms carbonic 
acid, which latter is imbibed by the leaves of 
vegetables, and by such process deprives the air of 
that which is absolutely a poison to the animal 
frame, thus evincing that wise dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, who has ordained that nothing is lost in 
His great universe, and further, that there is no 
such thing as annihilation or destruction of matter. 

The brain of man contains a certain portion of 
the mineral substance sulphur, his bones a certain 
portion of lime and phosphorus, his blood a certain 
amount of iron, — all belonging to the mineral king- 
dom. In the process of digestion, when the stomach 
is charged with the contents of a good dinner, 
every individual is aware that he is indebted to the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms for the supply. I 
need scarcely allude to the circumstance of the use 
of his lungs, which organ brings the venous blood 
sent from the heart to that part immediately in 
contact with the air, by which contact the venous, 
or dark-coloured blood, is instantly changed from a 
dark colour to the brilliant scarlet of arterial blood by 
a chemical process ; after which, it has then under- 
gone those changes, which fit it for producing all 
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the various tissues of the body, that constitute him 
in their ensemble the head of the animal kingdom, 
■whose head when carried erect, and looking to the 
Heavens to Him who created him for guidance and 
instruction, becomes the Godlike creature which 
forms that magnificent link in the animal kingdom 
below the Creator, and one so vastly superior to all 
other created animals ! 

Another curious example may be appended, to 
show how the elements of Nature are beautifully 
blended for the wisest of purposes : viz., the circum- 
stance of fishes deriving their existence as cold 
blooded animals, exclusively from the air that they 
breathe through their gills, contained in waters of 
the ocean, as well as every other kind of water. 

I must here remind the reader that a few pages 
back I had transported him to the Norwegian 
coast, where he had a view of the unequalled trans- 
parency of those waters, and when I spoke of it as 
contrasted with the waters of the Mediterranean, 
I alluded also to the fact of the fishes being visible 
at a much greater depth on that magnificent coast 
than is generally observable — indeed, to such an 
extent does this exist, that it may be said, with 
great propriety, that the waters of those parts 
stand unrivalled for transparency, at least, so far 
as my travelling experience has gone. 

I have spoken to the reader most cursorily, 
and in such a manner as can scarcely be said to 
afford a peep at the sciences of Mineralogy, 
Geology, Chemistry, and Natural History them- 
selves, as they stand associated with each other 
in the great cycle of knowledge. These won- 
derful and interesting sciences are usually studied, 
if not entirely, apart from Nature^s wide and fair 
field — part of the time is passed in lecture rooms, 
dusty museums, where the mind is frequently so 
abstracted as to be indifferent to all other objects 
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unconnected with the subject sought after with that 
avidity which constitutes the essential and charac- 
teristic feature of an enthusiastic student. 

The anatomist, essentially so called if studying 
human anatomy, is compelled to inhale the un* 
healthy air of the dissecting room for a considerable 
time, in order to make himself well acquainted with 
all the various tissues that constitute the ensemble 
of that wonderftil machine, the human body ; with 
its complicated and various organs, from the skin 
or outside to the heart in the centre, which latter 
acts the part of a great and powerful pump 
(although small in its capacity), by which means 
the blood is forced and circulated to every part of 
the body. During this tedious and nice operation 
of dissection — ^which requires a good eye and a 
steady hand, and a robust state of health besides, 
to prosecute it in a successful manner — the ana- 
tomist is not only subject to a derangement of his 
health from the sedentary habit which the pursuit 
of it demands, but also is subject to the dangerous 
and sometimes fatal accident of cutting his finger 
with the scalpel, by which means fearful inflam- 
mation and constitutional derangement are pro- 
duced to such an extent as not unfrequently to 
prove fatal to the unfortunate student. 

The comparative anatomist, however, is not 
doomed to the dissection of unhealthy animals in 
order to unravel the intricacies of the tissues of 
the fish, or the more complicated structure of the 
horse. He, however, is generally confined within 
the precincts of an apartment where he is exclu- 
sively absorbed in the pursuit of his fevourite 
study. 

The ornithologist, and ichthyologist (or fish- 
monger, as he may be termed), and entomologist, 
as well as the botanist, all who are determined to 
prosecute their respective sciences, and to carry out 
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minute and important investigations successfully, 
and more especially in that wnich constitutes the 
great gratification of the ambitious and highly- 
gifted and persevering naturalist, viz., the dis- 
covery of new genera or species ; or, in other words, 
those who have the good luck to be the first to 
christen a new bird, insect, fish, or plant, ^re com- 
pelled to be confined in the house, or the museum, 
by the side of lifeless insects, disguised plants, 
motionless fish, and birds whose wings have ceased 
to fly. 

In a museum, shells look just as well in the glass 
cases, frequently better, than in their native locality 
the shore, the rock, or the bed of the ocean. The 
various tribes of insects, beautiful as they are, when 
their joyous song of humming has ceased to vibrate 
upon the ear, and when there is an end to all the 
varied and fantastic movements of their exquisite 
little bodies, may be said to be placed in a large 
glass cofiBn, and it not similar to Egyptian mummies 
in the swaddling clothes, they are certainly cribbed 
and confined within the precincts of a covering of 
glass. The birds, especially those of the humming 
tribe, from the fact of their being treated as birds 
ought to be, viz., that of being perched on the 
branch of a tree ; possess some of the attitudes 
which belong to them in their native elements, and 
consequently look passahlement Men. 

Other tribes of birds, however, of the great sub 
kingdom of the vertebrata, are far from having such 
a happy arrangement as the beautiful little humming 
bird. Fancy that nimble legged turkey of the great 
North American prairie, stuck in a comer, whose 
legs have lost their activity and agility, and which 
now take upon themselves the functions of acting as 
pedestals only to his noble figure, accustomed to 
roam over that ocean of fairy flowers where he first 
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drew his breath, and where, if he had not been a 
most unfortunate bird, he ought to have died. 

Look at that albatross, the largest winged bird 
of the feathered tribe, whose powerfiil and out- 
stretched wing has enabled him many a time to 
paddle the air with rapid movements, with equal 
facility in the hurricane, the gale, the thunder- 
storm, the zephyr and the calm, and over the wide 
and wondrous ocean over which he has roamed as 
extensively as an Australian steamer; and when 
the latter has sunk to rise no more by the over- 
whelming influence of the mountainous waves of the 
ocean, he has rode on the wings of the wind with 

f)erfect security to himself, making use of the 
earful elements which toss the mariner into his 
watery grave, as a means of recreation and amuse- 
ment ; there stuck in a glass case, with his wings 
wrapped round him like a cloak, instead of grace- 
fiiUy waving in the air like the beautiful banana 
leaf of the tropics. 

Observe that grouse, that first commenced his 
career as a volant animal on the moors of Scotland, 
whose habitation has been the red, pink, and scarlet 
heather spread out on the hills and valleys of his 
native land, far more lovely than the most costly 
and variegated carpet of the most exquisitely fiir- 
nished drawing-room, there sitting by the side of 
some uncongenial member of the feathered tribe, 
whose company and habits are quite foreign to his 
taste, and wKose society he would have considered 
in his life time as derogatory to his dignity as an 
individual, without a sprig of heather upon his 
wing to enliven his most melancholy aspect. As 
poverty brings many a man into strange company, 
in like manner the stufied bird is frequently similarly 
associated. 

Take a view of that magnificent eagle, with his 
piercing eye, his wiry legs, his powerful wings 
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united to a body by the firmest ties of muscle and 
ligament, joined to a body whose hard muscular 
structure is calculated to endure all the extremes of 
heat and cold that characterize the diversified 
climate of his native mountain region. Let imagi- 
nation delineate his flight from the base of the 
mountain to some hanging peak of his Alpine home, 
where he sits in all the pride of a truly exalted 
individual, perfectly conscious of the superiority 
of his elevated and commanding position, either 
glancing at his prey quickly to be sacrificed to 
appease his hungry stomach ; or, if inclined for a 
little recreation, quietly reconnoitering with his all 
piercing eye some distant pinnacle of his romantic 
domicile to which he is about to direct his course 
with almost the rapidity of a fiery meteor. Then 
see him soaring high up in the heavens to look at 
the sun, and take a distant and balloon- like survey 
of the earth, and all that it contains, the sea and his 
native Alpine crags — there stufi*ed and stuck in the 
middle of a group of ignoble birds, in the old dusty 
glass case, who if they had dared to associate 
with him during his lifetime would have suflered 
for their impertinence in the most summary manner 
possible, most probably by being skinned alive, and 
eaten up into the bargain, and by so doing would have 
kept company with him in the dark and uncom- 
fortable recesses of his capacious stomach, thus con- 
tributing to stuflf the old mountain monarch while 
he was yet alive. When you see this monarch of 
the feathered tribe within the narrow and dusty 
confines of the glass case, ,you may truly say it is 
only his effigy. 

. I find that the carrying out what I intended in 
this chapter, would take more pages than that 
division of a book conveniently requires, conse- 
quently I must now take my leave of my reader 
fcr the present, trusting that I have not produced 

J) 
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ennui in taking him through the museum, with the 
few remarks made in reference to it. I may here 
inform him that I have visited all the great museums 
of Europe, especially those of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg, in which latter some of the 
most wonderful minerals may be seen, such as are 
not found in any other museum. There exists, 
however, in our own country the most extensive 
and most beautifiil museum in the world, where the 
traveller, after having visited distant regions and 
the many and various climates of the world, can 
step into it and there renew his acquaintance with all 
those various creatures of animated nature which 
deserve the especial attention of a travelled in- 
dividual, and which cannot &il to attract the 
attention of the untravelled at the same time. To 
the illiterate and thoughtless, the British Museum 
must have some attraction ; for where is the man, 
however ignorant, that can fail to be charmed with 
the wonderful and extensive collection of birds, 
fishes, shells, insects, and quadrupeds which he has 
there the opportunity of seeing ? To the travelled 
naturalist, it is an epitome of the world. All those 
extraordinary animals which he has seen at many a 
thousand miles distant from the place of their birth 
are there again presented to his view. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Museums and their Collections — Incapacity of the Attendants 
— Fish out of their Element — Connexion of the Sciences as 
developed in Nature. 

In visiting our National Gallery and British 
Museum many years ago, I was invariably struck 
with the circumstance of the extreme paucity of 
attendance of those, who, at that time, were scarcely 
ever to be seen within their precincts, viz., the 
lowest classes and working population of our country 
—those classes which form the basis of all our 
manufacturing, agricultural and commercial pursuits, 
and who have enabled England to take that high 
position which makes her stand unrivalled among 
the nations of the world. Since that, however, I 
have perceived a gradual increase in the numbers of 
our working people to my very great gratification. 

Upon one occasion, observing a far greater 
number of working people than ordinary in the 
National Gallery, I observed to one of the officials 
what a delightful circumstance it was to see that 
class of people flocking to the gallery to improve 
their taste. He replied, " I am sorry to say we 
have far too many of those dirty creatures. '* I 
replied, " The more the better."*^ Surely this was a 
most unfit person to have the care and charge of 
any establishment so well calculated to improve the 
bad taste and the unfortunately lost condition of 
many of the poor people of this most wealthy 
country. This man must have been one of the 
rabble himself elevated to his position, whose heart, 
mind, taste and education had been utterly neglected, 
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« 

And the parties who placed him there, whoever 
they may he, stand guilty of a gross offence to the 
entire community of Englishmen from the lords, 
spiritual and temporal, down to the working man of 
the parish union. 

One of the most indispensable qualifications for 
a man in a situation of that kind should be, that 
he is not only an individual competent for an effi- 
cient performance of his duties — but that he should 
be morally trained to understand that suffering 
humanity, as it exists in this unfortunate country 
among the lower orders, ought to have publicly 
tendered to it a kind and sympathising nature, 
ready at all times to administer that attention and 
kindness which is ever an antidote to the many 
wrongs of our suffering poor. 

In visiting the British Museum, I always find it 
necessary to put some question to the officers in 
attendance, in order to have an explanation of the 
many curious things which that vast and valuable 
receptacle of Nature's wealth contains. Upon one 
occasion, I well remember, to my utter astonish- 
ment, that one of the officials stated to me that he 
should be considered quite out of his place by his 
superior functionaries, and even going beyond his 
range of duty, in giving advice and instruction to 
the poor people. How monstrous ! a man standing 
with a staff in his hand, more like an effigy than 
anything else, nothing to do. Why, a little chat 
with the poor people ought to be made the grand 
and leading object of such an appointment, espe- 
cially when conveying useful instruction to the 
poor and ignorant. It would be a recreation to the 
man, instead of making him act the part of an 
automaton. 

To return, however, to our dead animals of the 
Museum — valuable as they are, brought from the 
deptlis of the ocean, the lake, and the river, for the 
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investigation of the naturalist, and for the instruc- 
tion of all those who g;o to pay a visit to such an 
interesting place. It is a mere amusement or pas- 
time to those who are uninstructed ; and to the 
ignorant endowed with but little capacity, it be- 
comes little better than an exhibition of the various 
shows at a country fair. Hence the necessity of 
universal education to all classes of the community, 
in order that the many stupendous objects of Na- 
ture'*s wide domain may be duly appreciated by 
every visitor of the very meanest capacity. 

We have described, in the previous chapter, the 
appearance of the insects ana birds, as they stood 
associated with other neighbours of the glass case. 
We made no remarks upon the fishes. It is their 
turn, however, now. The fishes I think, above all 
other animals, are seen to less advantage in a 
museum — however skilfully preserved. There is 
a something in the watery element which gives to 
the fish that life-like attitude, which no method 
of preserving, and no arrangement of the Museum, 
can accomplish sufficiently true to the figure, flex- 
ibility, and glossiness and compactness of the scales 
of its outer covering. What shrunken, shrivelled, 
half-fed looking things many of them appear ! 
They look like some of those animals belonging to 
the genus homo sapiens, who are accustomed to fiill 
diet, consisting of daily potations of port wine and 
porter, with the usual accompaniments of beef- 
steak, well steeped in its own rich gravy, sud denly 
brought down to water-gruel ; the roseate tint 
imparted by the port wine having departed, 
to be substituted ror that blanched appearance 
which is observable in the fair complexion of the 
vegetable production, sea-kale. The surest indica- 
tion of corporeal declension, is the marked feature 
which is well observed in some old people, and 
some young ones too — ^when the skin, instead of 
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fitting like the kid-glove on the hand of a fashion- 
able and well-dressed lady, hangs in folds and 
wrinkles, clearly demonstrating the unlucky omen, 
that the skin is too large for the solid and fluid 
contents, which, in their ensemble^ constitute the 
corpus of an individual. Many of our fishes crut of 
their native element present this corporeal declen- 
sion in the glass cases of our museums. The eye, 
however, is unusually brilliant, and, perhaps, a 
pretty good representation of the original — but 
instead of tending to beautify this inhabitant of the 
waters, it produces the same effect that is well seen in 
numerous consumptive people, viz., the large white 
and well- developed eye, which is a sure indication 
of the debility of the constitution. Such also is 
the melancholy aspect of many of those members of 
the finny tribe. In short, the most prominent 
expression of that beautiful or^an, the eye, in nine 
cases out of ten, has a fearml look of surprise, 
accompanied, in many instances, with marked 
horror and consternation, from the painful fact, one 
might imagine, of their having discovered all of a 
sudden that they had for ever bade adieu to their 
native waters, and that their present and future 
Elysium was to be the unnatural region of the 
dusty glass case. Many of our fishes out of their 
native element present this corporeal declension in 
the glass cases of our museums. 

In taking a view of the insects, birds, and 
especially the quadrupeds of our museum^, with a 
little aid from the imagination, the individual ob- 
server may, without an excessive stretch of his 
fancy, picture the flight of the bird, the fantastic 
movement of the insect, and the bounding leap of 
the antelope. Not so, howe.ver, with the fishes. 
Their movements, which are more wonderfiil in 
their native element than those of most other 
animals, must be seen to be perfectly understood. 
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I have previously alluded to the connexion of all 
the sciences forming a grand chain ; and in order to 
understand the function and office of the chain, it is 
necessary more or less to become acquainted with 
the structure of each particular link. The same 
thing applies to nature. The student who pays 
homage to her in the right spirit of never forgetting 
to look up to Him who has constructed the^wonder- 
ful universe and all that it contains, will not be 
only a more successful student in this life, than the 
mere rationalistic observer of nature, whatever may 
be his scientific attainments, but in that which is to 
come, in the better and everlasting life, will receive 
that crown which fadeth not away. 

I have mentioned in previous chapters the beau- 
tiful transparency of the Norwegian waters. Let 
us now give an illustration of this connexion of the 
sciences as they are developed in Nature'*s wide 
domain by the Iland Divine, apart from the museum, 
the library, and the schoolmaster, the dissecting- 
room, the chemical laboratory, and the lecturer of 
physiology, which last beautifiil science teaches 
those principles which govern the laws of vitality in 
organic nature, whether belonging to the animal or 
vegetable kingdom. 

The first thing to contemplate in this vast pic- 
ture of nature, whose painter is the Great Jehovah, 
and whose canvass is the wide world, is the great 
and glorious sun, the centre of our system. Without 
his twofold assistance of heat and light this magni- 
ficent Norwegian coast would be a blank to the 
groping individual of those parts. Without the 
beautiral light of heaven, the eye would not have 
been required. The principles which constitute the 
science of optics would have remained a secret to 
this day, and m?in would have gone groping in the 
dark like the mole that burrows its way in the 
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bowels of the earth ; in short, a blind man feeling 
his path over the surface of our globe. 

On the phenomena of heat depend all those 
changes which are observable in the distribution of 
animals and vegetable life from the Equator to the 
Poles. In this case the observer, whether he be 
ignorant or educated, cannot alter the position of 
the question and the nature of the fact, which stands 
thus, viz., that heat and light proceed from the 
sun, and the natural inference is that to understand 
the transparency of the Norwegian waters, we 
borrow light from that body, which is as foreign 
to our own earth as a Frenchmen would be when 
placed amongst the aborigines of Britain, with- 
out which the waters of the ocean could not be 
comprehended to exist as such in nature, and con- 
sequently would have remained for ever a secret 
unless the eye and light had formed that happy 
union which takes place in the visual organs of 
every man not bom blind. 

Here then we have called in the aid of astronomy 
to illustrate the natural history of a portion of the 
earth's surface. The atmosphere which surrounds 
the earth on all sides to the height of forty-five 
miles, enters the lungs of man, as well as the 
structure of plants in many of their tissues ; air 
likewise diffuses itself through the waters, and is 
there imbibed through the gills of those fishes that 
disport themselves in the Norwegian waters, and 
all other waters, without which the fish could no 
more exist than man without inhaling it, in order 
to produce all the essential functions of the animal 
economy. 

Here, then, we have branched into the beautiful 
science, whose principles throw light upon all the 
many phenomena connected with the atmosphere. 
When you look on those stupendous rocks, which 
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form such a wonderful feature of the Norwegian 
coast, we have to leam that those hi^h mountain 
peaks at one time were laid low in the massive 
waters, whose waves now dash upon them with 
such impetuosity, and by some gigantic force acting 
from beneath with sufficient force so as to elevate 
them to«their present Alpine condition. 

Here we have instanced one of the most interest- 
ing facts in geology, thus proving our dependance 
upon the principles of that most interesting science 
for properly understanding the many wonders of 
that very curious and magnificent line of coast. 

We next take a survey of the vegetation that 
covers the rocks of that coast, beginning with the 
cereal crops and pine forests until we reach a certain 
altitude, at which both the one and the other cease 
to exist. We then come to a part of the mountain 
where trees, pine forests and the larger shrubs have 
all disappeared as well as the cereal crops. After 
we have heather and a set of Alpine plants which 
form the flora, with small willows which creep upon 
the ground in such a manner as to induce the 
traveller, who may not happen to be an expert and 
travelled botanist, to exclaim, is it possible that 
that insignificant thing, not more than a few inches 
in length, can be a willow or a salix, as it is 
scientifically termed. Here then is our old com- 
panion, botany, called into requisition. 

If the traveller wish to exercise his knowledge of 
the structure of plants, he can at all times with 
the greatest facility do that very agreeably by 
pulling the different parts in pieces, and thereby 
branch off into another interesting department of 
knowledge. In this region he will have ample 
opportunity of observing the different zones of 
vegetation, which form another and most pleasing 
division of botanical science, viz., the distribution 
of plants as connected with the different altitudes of 
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the mountain range, to be afterwards applied to the 
most interesting of all botanical studies, viz., the 
geographical distribution of plants as they are found 
in the diflFerent climates of the world, from the 
Equator to the Poles. 

If he wish to examine the structure of the rocks, 
some of which are of a compound nature, he will 
then exercise his knowledge of mineralogy. If he 
desire to know the chemical composition, with his 
blow-pipe and tests, he will bring into requisition 
the laws of chemical science. 

He afterwards approaches the waters of this un- 
equalled coast, and hnds that they are in connexion 
with all the other vast masses which occupy so 
extensive a surface upon our widely-extended globe, 
from whose immense depths and zones the various 
inhabitants, from the great whale down to the 
smallest shrimp, claim the place of their nativity. 
In this stupendous world of water the light pene- 
trates to certain depths, thus enabling its various 
tribes of fishes to pursue their prey, and to per- 
form their recreative gambols, like birds in the 
air, or animals upon land, proving that without 
light to illumine its dark recesses, it would be a 
mass of obscure fluid, unfit and not calculated for 
the many inhabitants it contains. The air also 
enters into it for the support of animal life, which 
is breathed through the gills of fishes, thus show- 
ing their dependance upon the atmospheric air, 
and the li«:ht of the sun for their existence and 
enjoyment. 

As the traveller, seated upon some hanging cliff 
near to the shore, there watches the movements of 
the fishes, which from the extreme and unequalled 
transparency of the water may be seen further and 
at a greater depth in that locality than in any other 
part of the world that I have visited, he cannot feil 
to be deeply struck with the unusual charm of the 
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scene. This transparency of water will unfold to 
his astonished eyes phenomena which, up to that 
time, have been comparatively a sealed mystery to 
his faculties. Seated upon this hanging cliff, he 
will perceive groups of fishes, at such a depth as 
cannot be witnessed elsewhere, some gracefully and 
gently oscillating their fins, just sufficiently to steady 
them like a boat resting upon its oars, as they 
quietly remain in groups apparently chatting with 
each other. Others arriving like couriers to the 
said group with the rapidity of lightning, whose 
bodies were completely invisible yi the beautiful 
clear water, until they suddenly stopped to say how 
do you do to this stationary group, and then after 
the little interchange of the civilities of a morning 
call or pop visit off they start again, not like a race- 
horse, or a large bird requiring a certain time before 
they are at the top of their speed, but bounding into 
it something like a shot out of a cannon, an arrow 
out of a bow, or a fiery meteor of the heavens, and 
again become invisible before you can say, " Jack 
Robinson." Some other groups may be seen gently 
moving along at the rate of foot passengers, say 
three to four miles per hour, thus enabling the visitor 
to have a most distinct view of all their various 
movements, and also to perceive their peculiar gam- 
bols as played off in these jovial, jolly, and recreative 
localities of the finny tribe. 

He may perceive here, as on land among a lot of 
boys met for recreation after school-hours, some 
young gentleman of great excitability showing off 
his gymnastic performances to a group of admiring 
beholders, who either join with him, or remon- 
strate upon the absurdity of his being so mat 
d, droit. You may perceive some young codling, 
full of fun and frolic, approach some old grand- 
father fish of riper years and staid habits, who, 
with scomftd eye, repudiates the acquaintanceship 
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of the youn«; upstart who dares to trespass upon his 
solemnity of demeanour and thoughtfiil habits of 
recreation. 

Then this stationary group which had been re- 
maining for a considerable time in one locality of 
this beautiful and transparent water, now resembling 
a liquid atmosphere more than anything else, with 
the eye of the visitor upon them, still watching 
the various movements, all of a sudden have 
disappeared, as suddenly as if legerdemain had 
stretched its magic wand over them : they have 
disappeared without a track, a trace, or even a 
shadow to indicate their whereabout. They are as 
suddenly invisible to the eye of the spectator as the 
fiery meteor of Vauxhall Gardens. This is nature's 
magic. 

It was upon this coast, some years ago, that I 
witnessed the most majestic display of piscatorial 
gymnastics, by seeing a full-grown whale spring out 
of the water to a considerable height in the air, with 
his head towards the heavens, as perpendicularly to 
the surface of the water as a line could be drawn at 
a right angle to the plane of the earth, and then in 
a moment of time as suddenly disappear in the 
waters of the ocean. This was very much like a 
whale ! 

It is in a locality of this kind, with an abundance 
of fish in sight in the middle of these beautifully- 
illuminated waters, that nature''s physiology may be 
studied, where the science of life may be viewed as it 
has come fresh, fiill of life and vigour from the 
finger of the Almighty. It is here where the ana- 
tomist may contemplate to advantage those wonderful 
muscular fibres which are dead and lifeless in the 
dissecting room as the coils of a cable, or a bundle 
of twine, united to that all vivifying influence which 
nature imparts to the otherwise dead muscle, showing 
that anatomy was made for physiology, and physi- 
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ology for anatomy ; and that there exists in nature 
no such thing as a separate science, detached from 
the others, isolated and alone, but that all are linked 
together, forming a whole, in one common chain. 

It is here that the naturalist, who has visited 
museums and aquariums, may see in these gloriously- 
illumined and transparent waters of the ocean the 
contrast that exists between the dusty glass case 
containing preserved dead fishes, as they are there 
caricatured and misrepresented with their ridiculous 
countenances and shrunken skins. 

It is here tjiat the aquarium stands erected by 
the great Omnipotent, with the sky for its roof, 
the ocean for its water, and the vast mountain 
ranges for pillars of support, as well as ornament ; 
with the great and glorious sun in the centre, radi- 
ating showers of light, heat and beauty, tinting the 
sky and the clouds with all the lovely hues of the 
rainbow, painting with liquid gold the elevated peaks 
of the mountain-range, and illuminating the ocean's 
depth with that blazing light, which enables the 
fish to pursue his course in the great waters with as 
much mcility as a traveller at noon on the shore. 

In such a locality, the traveller, if at all a philo- 
sophical minded and educated man, takes a view of 
our earth as it stands united,' first to the planets of 
our own system, and secondly, as it stands in relation 
to the universe ; in which latter (majestic as the 
earth may appear when viewed by the natural eye 
and alone) it then assumes the position of a mere 
atom only, when placed as a detached member of 
the myriads of worlds which are found distributed 
through the widely-expanded realms of infinite 
space, as discerned by the eye of the philosopher. 

After such a view of the great harmonious whole 
as this presents, no wonder that the eagle on rapid 
wing soars beyond the mountain peaks to look at 
the sun risen in all his glory — that the fish should 
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dance in his native ocean stream — the insect and 
the bird rejoice at such a glorious spectacle. And 
may not man, created a httle below the angels, 
see through this harmonious system up to the great 
Author and Creator of himself; and may he not 
with all the ecstasy of the Psalmist, when, after con- 
templating the wonderful works of God and feeling 
his own utter insignificance, he exclaimed, " What 
is man that thou art mindfiil of him, or the son of 
man that thou visitest him ; ^^ or as the whole of the 
beautiful 19th Psalm expresses it : — 

1. The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy work. 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. 

3. There is no speech nor language, where their voice is 
not heard. 

4. Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world. In them hath he set a taber- 
nacle for the sun, 

5. Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

6. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it : and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof. 

7. The law of the Lord*is perfect, converting the soul : the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 

8. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart : 
the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

9. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever : the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

10. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold : sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 

IL Moreover by them is thy servant warned: and in 
keeping of them there is great reward. 

12. Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me from 
secret faults. 

13. Keep back thy .^rvant also from presumptuous sins ; 
let them not have dominion over me : then shall 1 be upright, 
and I shall be innocent from the great transgression. 

14. Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, anil 
my redeemer. 
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Or in the sublime words of Milton : — '• 

These are thy glorious works^ Parent of Good I 

Almighty, thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair : Thyself how wondrous then ! 

Unspeakable, who sittest above these heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works : yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought^ and power divine. 



* CHAPTER V. 

Embarkation for Norway — Christiansand — The Greatest 
Angler in Existence — A Botanical Anecdote — The 
Romance of Norway — A Lapland Dinner Incident-— An 
English Consul's Hospitality — A Norwegian Curate. 

In the last chapter, I gave the reader a resume of 
what had been previously alluded to, in regard to 
the connexion of the sciences. I merely refer to it 
here, to assure him that if he intends to be a sue- 
cessfiil student of natural history, or even physical 
science, he must put his shoulder to the wheel in 
right good earnest, and not be afraid of learning 
too much. To be always at one thing exclusively, 
and nothing else, whether classics or mathematics, 
is to be pursuing that system of education which is 
not at all calculated to prepare the mind of the 
student to enter upon the battle of life in the present 
enlightened period of the world's history. To have 
been well grounded in early life in the classics and 
mathematics is an advantage in after life that cannot 
possibly be too highly appreciated ; but that an indi- 
vidual should spend the whole of his valuable exis- 
tence in prosecuting those studies, without taking 
the mental seeds which they have sown and scat- 
tering them upon fresh soil, would resemble a man 
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who commenced reading by learning his letters (as 
a matter of course), and who suddenly took it into 
his head that as all written knowledge only contained 
words constructed from letters of the alphabet, that 
he should amuse himself for the remainder of his 
days with constantly studying the shape, variety, 
and form of these curiously-figured skeletons of 
knowledge. No, the classics and mathematics are 
only valuable like the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet when they are made use of in other depart- 
ments of knowledge, viz., science, history, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts; and above all, for the 
mental discipline that has been imparted to the 
student — which is like the drilling of the soldier, who 
finds all the advantages when on the battle field of 
having been changed from a rough ploughboy into 
a smart soldier. 

If I can persuade my reader to take a further 
perusal of these pages, I will promise him upon 
some future occasion a long, and I trust entertaining, 
chat upon this subject of education. For fear of 
tiring him with too much botany, we will take up 
that subject at some future time ; in such a manner 
as may enable him, I trust, to feel that what has been 
scribbled has not entirely been lost upon him, and 
which may give him hope for the future, that he 
may still be a gainer by a ftirther chat upon that 
most interesting and widely-diffused vegetable world. 

Having said so much about the Norwegian XJoast, 
it is my intention in this chapter to give the reader 
a few of the incidents which occurred to me many 
years ago during a trip through Norway, Sweden, 
and Lapland ; which have not been published, but 
of which I have yet a very vivid recollection even 
to the present time. 

I find on referring to my notes that they are all 
contained in the narrow space of a single page. And 
when I mention this, I may remark that there is no 
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circumstance of my life that I regret more than this 
omission of not having kept a journal during my tour 
through that very extraordinary land. 

In the month of June, 1841, I started from my 
own place in Lincolnshire, and proceeded to Hull, 
where I embarked for Christiansand, a town situated 
on the Norwegian coast, which I reached after a 
voyage of fifty-three hours, after a very considerable 
tossing on the German Ocean : an incident in my 
career as a traveller not at all uncommon, inasmuch 
as I have experienced all sorts of weather of a fright* 
ful kind, when navigating the ocean, but through a 
kind Providence I have neither been drowned nor 
sufiered shipwreck. 

In crossing the German Ocean to Christiansand, 
I fell in with a gentleman whose conversation was 
continually confined to the subject of fishing, and 
whose faculties seemed to be totally absorbed in 
everything relating to salmon rods, lines, reels, and 
everything connected therewith. He amused us all 
mucn with stories of how many salmon he had 
killed in a day; how to manage those monstrous 
salmon that threaten to run away not only with the 
line, but the fisherman also ; with the paHicular 
method of landing them, and all the et cceteras of pis- 
catorial sport. He exhibited no end of lines, many 
varieties of fishing rods, and all sorts of flies manu- 
factured by himself. His rod was eighteen feet 
in length, his line one hundred and twenty yards 
long, and his reel was larger than a pint mug, with 
a handle to it strong enough to turn the musical 
apparatus of a barrel organ. 

1 was making the trip to Norway for pleasure, 
not forgetting the pursuit of natural history, and 
at the same time I was fully aware that the fishing 
was the best perhaps to be found in the world. 
Consequently, I had provided myself with tackle, 
which was sure to succeed with a small fish, and 
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which was also capable of killing one ten pounds 
in weight. When, however, this celebrated angler 
examined my tackle, he remarked : 

" To whatever region of the world I may travel 
for the purpose of fisjiing, in whatever circumstances 
I may be placed, if I live to be one hundred, I shall 
never forget the circumstance of your having set 
out for the greatest salpfion country in the world, 
provided with only a trout rod. I shall never 
forget you ; you have aflForded me more ridiculous 
ftm and laughter than ever fell to the lot of any boy 
to enjoy, even during the^vacation, at the perform- 
ance of a Christmas Pantomime, with an orange 
in one hand, a loUypop in his mouth, and his pocket 
full of half-crowns." He continued, "You are 
immortal." 

I took this all in good part, for I had put the 
question to a very quiet-looking gentleman in an 
entire suit oT plaid, who had very fine fishing tackle 
in his possession, and who, in conjunction with the 
captain of the steamer, who was similarly provided, 
and others of the party, informed me that he 

was L Us of Liverpool, the greatest angler in 

existence. 

I may add, that he was not only one of the 
greatest anglers, but I think one of .the greatest 
talkers I ever met. His conversation too was always 
upon fishing. After he had joked me for some time, 
I said, " No doubt that I must appear to you a great 
simpleton, but I travel as a naturalist, not confining 
myself even there, but I take a general view of all 
the fine things to be observed in a foreign country, 
and intend to fish into the bargain." 

He replied, " I shall never forget you, you are 
one of the wonders of the world ; a man who could 
come to Norway, to salmon fish in Norway, with 
the tackle that you are provided with, is such a 
curiosity as I never met with — no, not even in the 
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British Museunu I could make money by you, 
where I live, in showing you as a live curiosity. 
Your remains certainly ought to be placed in the 
British Museum, in a sarcophagus, in order that 
posterity may enjoy one of the greatest jokes not 
only of modern times, but of all times.'** 

1 need not remind the reader that the celebrated 
angler was one of those individuals who was 
facetious as well as a fisherman. He was one of 
those instances of man who, when placed at the top of 
the scale of celebrity, knows that in his high position 
he can make free in a stylg and manner which would 
be prohibited by the laws of good breeding to any 
other individual, and, therefore, presumes somewhat. 

After listening to a volley of jokes, discharged at 
me and my poor tackle and trout rod, I rallied him 
in the following manner : — 

'* I have no doubt that you are a genius of the 
highest order, and that you can do as much with 
your tongue as you ever performed with your rod, 
if you like. Pray then, in five minutes — I will not 
allow you more time — ^nd in as few sentences as 
possible, tell me all you know about fishing, and 
more especially how I ought to have been equipped." 

This no doubt puzzled him exceedingly, as he was 
a bad hand at condensing his ideas, like most great 
talkers. After this we were good friends. 

This contains something of the substance of ou^* 
interview, and is, therefore, not a literal copy, as I 
am writing only from memory. He then commmu- 
nicated to me the following observations : — 

" I have killed more salmon in one day than any 
man in existence from the foundation of the world 
up to the present time." 

" How many is that V said I. 

He replied, "nineteen; but," he continued, "I 
mean to have twenty before I leave Norway; I 
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shall publish what I kill, and I shall forward you 
an account of the sum total.^ 

I received this little publication from the greatest 
angler in existence in the shape of a card. I 
am now speaking from memory only, I therefore 
refrain from naming the exact figure of his greatest 
day''s sport in Norway ; but of this I am certain, 
that the number ranged from between thirty and 
forty in one day, and I think it was on the landing of 
his thirty-fifth fish that he unfortunately broke his 
collar-bone, thus preventing him killing his forty in 
one day, which he in all probability would have 
done. 

I accompanied him to the stream in which he 
gave the first throw with his eighteen feet rod, 
and observed him employ all the art and skill that 
his long experience and genius could devise. For 
a considerable time he failed. He then changed his 
^fly, and in a few seconds landed a salmon, and in 
a very short time he had two others efiectually 
hooked. 

The gentleman in the plaid, previously described, 
landed his fish for him ; but although an experienced 
fisherman he warmly remonstrated with him on the 
very unscientific manner of his performance. 

We had on board the steamer, Sir Hyde P r, 

at that time an elderly gentleman who amused 
himself with an annual visit to Norway, in order 
to gratify himself with shooting, fishing; and the 
purchasing and exporting of the famous cream- 
coloured and hardy ponies, so justly celebrated for 
their symmetry and endurance, as well as great 
security of foot from their being accustomed to 
tread the acclivities and declivities of the mountain 
region. I found him very agreeable in manner, 
and a very pleasant travelling companion during 
the voyage. Finding that one of my pursuits was 
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botany, he amused me much by informing me that 
one of his ancestors was much attached to the 
pursuit of that science, and related the following 
anecdote : — 

" An ancestor of mine, an ardent botanist, 
invited a number of naturalists to breakfast with 
him at his place in the country, at which residence 
a ramble into the fields was proposed to take a peep 
at the flora of the district. My ancestor had 
ordered his gardener to take a number of rare 
exotic plants and stick them into the different 
hedge-rows and fields, in such a manner as to give 
them the appearance of native and wild plants, to 
which he directed the attention of the botanists, 
who were thoroughly puzzled at finding such a 
number of plants which they knew to be foreign to 
the climate of England. He kept them in the 
dark until all their efforts to explain the phenomena 
were ultimately solved by my relation informing 
his visitors that the gardener had planted them all 
there that morning, out of a cart well filled with 
many of the shrubs and plants of the hot-house and 
conservatory .'*' 

It is usual in many parts of the continent, before 
or after dinner, when strangers arrive at an hotel to 
enrol their names in a book. Whilst we were seated 
at dinner the book was presented for the insertion of 
our names. I signed first, and passed the book 
over to the quiet but gentleman-like individual in 
the plaid dress, who remarked, after reading my 
name, " Why we are from the same county." 

I replied that I knew many people in that part, 
and had heard of most of the others with whom I 
was not acquainted, and requested him ^o allow me 
the sight of his name. After reading it I said, 

" This is a singular coincidence. I once met 
with a lady and gentleman of the same name many 
years since in Scotland." The lady was a very good 
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botanist, who had very kindly invited me to pay 
them a visit ; but unfortunately, having forgotten 
the name, I had not done so. 

He remarked, " They were my uncle and aunt.**' 
i It is still more remarkable that in a few months 
after I entirely forgot the name a second time, until 
another circumstance occurred, viz., my meeting 
with an individual who resided in the parish where 
this gentleman^s uncle and aunt were also domiciled. 
I happened most accidentally to talk of the people 
of the place with a view to gossiping, not knowing 
a single individual in the neighbourhood, when the 
person mentioned the name which immediately was 
recognized as that of the lady I had met many 
years ago in Scotland. 

This gentleman in the plaid dress is well known 
in literary circles, and is related to two of the 
greatest names of the nineteenth century, and also' 
to a very numerous circle of other near relatives, 
whose names are known far and wide in both 
science and literature. I have since visited the 
father of the gentleman in the plaid dress, and 
have often inquired after the son, the individual 
spoken of. I have never met him since that time 
— he is a well-known man. His uncle and aunt, 
whom I should never have seen again but for 
accidentally meeting him in Norway — ^they, I trust, 
are still living. I have since visited them many 
a time, and hope to do so again. They possess 
good heads and great hearts. 

Nothing can possibly be more delightftil than 
being on board a well-conducted steamer, commanded 
by a captain of the Norwegian navy, wending her 
way, like a fish, through the many truly picturesque 
ana romantic intricacies of the ins and outs of this 
wonderftil coast. Let those who are accustomed to 
beguile the time with a novel, on which, and 
from which, many of the present generation derive 
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not only pleasure, pastime, and amusement, but 
an almost absolute mental sustenance, turn their 
attention to natural science. These books of fiction 
want treating in the same way as Dr. Hassall is now 
handling the London trader. The poison wants 
separating from the mental food which diffuses itself 
through the mass of literature which is so exten- 
sively circulated throughout the land. One well 
acquainted with the world, and who has a pretty 
good average notion of the daily transactions of 
mundane affairs, would require no other author to 
explain them, but his own vigilant eye, not very 
wide-awake either, to see the foundation of a novel, 
laid very frequently in the common occurrences of 
life, without even getting a peep behind the scenes 
to see the vulgar, dirty machinery that is producing 
a picture of a very pleasing aspect in front of the stage. 

At present we will go no further into this subject ; 
but suffice it to say, that as there are facts more 
strange than fiction, so are there in nature scenes 
whiqh the novelist may try to paint with the pen 
and imagery of language, but wnich, after all, must 
be either deficient or else exaggerated : in the one 
case you have too much picture — ^in the other too 
few objects put on too small a spread of canvass. 

If the word romantic is at all applicable to one of 
nature'*s scenes, it must be especially so to this very 
peculiar scene of the Norwegian coast, which may 
be ranked besides as one of the grandest facts of 
Creation. Many of the social and domestic habits 
of the inhabitants also are redolent of those frequent 
piquant ideas which titulate the imagination of the 
novel reader. What can possibly be more romantic 
than pyramids of the ocean without vegetation, 
without inhabitants ; no tree or shrub to be seen ; 
without a rat, cat, or mouse upon them ? What 
more romantic than to see a whale jump out of the 
water like a ballet-girl pirouetting? What more 
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strange than to have a sudden insight into the 
hitherto undiscovered and ordinarily invisible 
regions of the ocean laid bare to the eye of the 
spectator, with a view of the multifarious tribes of 
fishes that are there to be found? What can be 
gathered from a ' novel half so strange as that sun 
which is high up in the heavens at midnight, staring 
you in the face so rudely, and in such a manner 
that his continual glances prevent you from sleeping; 
where night is turned into day, and day into night ? 

What novel writer ever made so broad a state- 
ment as the following, given to me by the clergy- 
man of the North Cape? — viz., that his parish 
extended over an area of three hundred miles, and 
that many of his parishioners were frequently two 
and three days in coming to church! If any 
novel contained the statement, that in certain 
countries the cattle made use of as post horses was 
also the principal food of the inhabitants; whose 
tongue was considered the greatest possible deli- 
cacy; whose skin was the principal substitute for 
cloth worn in other countries; whose muscles, 
sinews, and ligaments, formed the common twine 
of commerce, or, at all events, very frequently 
employed when the other was not to be had — the 
reader would naturally say, of course it''s a romance. 
It is almost needless to add, that the animal I 
allude to is the reindeer. 

What more remarkable than to hear of a country 
where the carriages resemble boats ? The common 
carriole of the country is an example of this kind. 
What more strange than to hear of a country 
— and a most mountainous one, too — where the 
driver and the driven go down mountains, and 
mount such hills as would frighten the boldest 
English coachman of olden time, when in his most 
courageous humour with all the additional stimulus 
of his favourite alcohol, to boot,, with a set of 
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harness without hreeching, tugs, or traces, which is 
the case in Norway and Lapland. 

Among other strange things that occurred to 
me, I may mention one which even startled me at 
the time that it happened. I was dining at the 
house of a British consul who was married to a 
Norwegian lady. The latter stood at my back as 
a common waiter would do in England, I at the 
same time not being aware of the custom. One of 
the party perceiving the horror of expression which 
sat upon my doleful countenance, and which Mr. 
Punch would know how to delineate to perfection, 
fancying I might be attacked with a fit of epilepsy 
or apoplexy, suddenly relieved all my anxieties 
with a fiill explanation of the matter, whilst I, to 
tell the truth, notwithstanding my attachment to a 
good dinner, felt extremely uncomfortable, and 
even glanced out of my eye corners in the same 
way that a timid boy would do towards the locality 
where his terror-stricken imagination may have 

?ictured to itself the habitat of a ghost. However, 
got over the fright as well as the dinner. I must 
remind my reader that this scene occurred at 
Kaffiord, in Lapland, within a few miles of the 
North Cape. 

Before dinner I had been fishing with a gentle- 
man who was then seated with me at the table, 
who had just before dinner killed a salmon with 
that despicable trout rod of mine, previously men- 
tioned, which was so eflFectually excommunicated 
and anathematized by the greatest angler in 
existence. The fish, although killed only a few 
minutes before dinner, was cut into small and thin 
slices swimming in oil, and dished up without 
being cooked in such a manner as to present a 
most agreeable appearance to the eye of one even 
well versed in the gastronomic art. That is a 
little romantic, I think, is it not ? 
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I partook of it, not being at all aware at the 
time of what I was eating, for the reason that I 
found it so exquisitely delicious. My fellow- 
angler remarked : — 

" How do you like that fish V 

I said, " I never ate anything better in my life.""' 

He continued, " That is the salmon we caught 
just before dinner perfectly raw. That is not 
a Norwegian method, but was taught us by Sir 
James Ross, the circumnavigator, who paid us a 
visit here, in one of his expeditions.*" 

In journeying along the coast I fell in with a 
gentleman with a vasculum well strapped to his 
shoulder, giving a sure indication that he was a 
practical botanist. We soon got to chatting about 
botany and a variety of other subjects, when I 
ascertained that he was a Professor B — tt, of 
Christiana, proceeding on a tour along the coast 
as far as Kaffiord. He remarked : — 

" At Kaffiord you will find the British Consul, 
who is married to a Norwegian lady. The Consul 
besides is at the head of a great mining corps. I 
am going to pay him a visit, and I am sure he will 
be equally glad to see you.'' 

I said, " I have no introduction to him, con- 
sequently I cannot think of obtruding myself upon 
him." Feeling all that true independence, which 
is ever the characteristic of an Englishman, and 
very frequently an uncomfortable characteristic, 
inasmuch as it deprives many a one of a great deal 
of delightful intercourse with his fellow-men, I 
said, " Is there no inn to go to f 

The Professor, instead of giving me an answer, 
laughed heartily at the idea of my truly English no- 
tions at hesitating to put myself under the hospitable 
roof of the British Consul at Kaffiord, and further 
remarked, '^ There is only one place that you can 
go to, and that is the Consul's house. There is no 
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hotel,'' he continued, " or any other place you can 
go to, unless you prefer taking a lodging with some 
of the miners." 

Well, on we went, and at last arrived at 
KaflGlord, the residence of some fiften hundred 
people, whose principal occupation was directly or 
indirectly connected with mining. As we landed, 
I felt I must say very uncomfortable at the idea of 
being compelled to go to a private gentleman's 
house unintrodiiced, and above all, horrible thought, 
to one who had never heard of me in regard to 
those most essential points, which are gone into 
with the utmost minutiae, and most extensively in 
certain quarters, when strangers meet for the first 
time in England — such as. Who is he ? Is he a 
man of good family ? Has he got property ? Is 
he an entertaining fellow? Can he amuse you? 
Does he talk very agreeably, and that in a manner 
which may render him presentable in what is 
called good society ? Is he vulgar ? &c. 

In the middle of these cogitations, a very respect- 
able and good-humoured English gentleman, the 
Consul, advanced towards the Professor, and shook 
him by the hand. Professor B then said, 

pointing to me, " Here is a countryman of yours." 
I then joined them, and away we walked up to a 
well-built house, where I was honoured with being 
very politely bowed in first, a compliment I did not 
relish much, as there was a house full of people, 
some guests, others visitors, to face, comprehending 
a very numerous and well-behaved group of people 
from all parts of Europe, to look hard at a John 
Bull cutting his first capers, which in those days, 
jfrom my own experience as an old traveller, after 
feiirly weighing the question, were very frequently 
cut not in the most agreeable manner, especially in 
the presence of foreigners, who many years ago 
were much better hands at manceuvring themselves 

e2 
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into each others'* good graces much sooner than the 
ordinary members of John BulFs extensive tra- 
velling family. 

However, I refused further complimentary bow- 
ings, took the lead, and felt, as the thing was to be 
done, it might as well be decently performed. 
Then summoning up all the courage I had for the 
attack, I said to myself, sotto voce, of course, as it 
would not have done to have talked very loud 
upon such a particulur occasion, " Allans ! courdge^ 
mon enfant r after the true continental fashion, 
bowing to everybody that I met, and talking with 
everybody that I approached, and so scaled the 
ramparts, and obtained the victory over that usual- 
little bit of shyness of the Bull family, which only 
wants the necessary stimulus, sometimes of alcohol 
to the body in certain constitutions, and of others 
a sufficiency of mental stimulus, which latter is the 
only rational, and reasonable, and justifiable one. 

Professor B then said, addressing me, 

" I met with two frisky young fellows some time 
ago in Norway, one of them named Forbes, the 
other Latham. Do you know them V* 

The latter was the lamented Professor Edward 
Forbes, now deceased, of the University of Edin- 
borough. 1 replied, that I was a fellow student 
with Professor Forbes in the University of Paris 
and of Edinborough also ; that I was particularly 
well acquainted with him, and had left him in the 
University of Edinborough only a few weeks since. 
The other was the well known ethnologist, Dr. 
Latham, from my own county, who has since in 
that branch of science sent his name &r and wide 
before the ethnologists of all countries. 

He continued, *' Dr. Latham has written a very 
curious book about us.^^ 

People who assemble together in that distant 
locality, Eaffiord, within a few miles of the North 
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Cape, coutrive by every possible means to make 
themselves as agreeable as possible. If, therefore, 
a man has anything in him, it is sure to come out 
of him. I had been talking about mineralogy, 

botany, and geology, to Professor B , who 

quickly communicated this to some of the gentle- 
men of the mining department, before whom I had 
to pass an examination, which I got through as 
well as I could. 

After this a concert was commenced by the 
party, which was well performed by many excellent 
amateur musicians. I then informed them that I 
was a flute player,' upon which an immediate 
demand was made upon me for a solo, which I 
performed as well as I was able. 

At last a lady approached me, ' and addressed 
me in the following manner. " I think," she said, 
" you are an Englishman.'*'* 

I replied in the affirmative ; and I added, " Out 
of the forty counties in England I have visited 
thirty-nine, and I am acquainted with a good 
number of people.'' 

She continued, " Do you know Petworth !" 

I said, '^ Yes, and every leading person in it.'*' 

" I am from Petworth," she said. 

After this the reader may imagine that this 
English lady and myself carried on a long con- 
versation ; and it may be further imagined that if 
we did not converse very profoundly or learnedly, 
that we were both perfectly delighted with what we 
said, which is more than can be said for ordinary 
conversation. Some years afterwards I was accosted 
by a lady in the Strand, in whom I recognised the 
features of her who had entertained me with song 
and conversation in the fair and romantic regions 
of the North Cape. 

After this a very agreeable and gentlemanlike 
person accosted me in good English, and who 
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stated himself to be the clergyman of the North 
Cape. This reminded me of one of my joumeyings 
in Scotland through the Valley of Gruich, a very 
lonely and thinly populated part, where I fell in 
with a peasant, who informed me when he went to 
church he had to go a distance of twenty-eight 
miles. That I communicated to my friend the 
clergyman of the North Cape, who made the 
following statement ; — 

" My parish extends over an area of three hun- 
dred miles ; some of my parishioners are two and 
even three days occupied in performing their 
journey or voyage to church.""* He added, " Some- 
time since we had a gentleman here who published 
a book on Norway, in which he made honourable 
mention of me. Do you know him V* 

I replied, " I did not." 

He further continued, " I read his book, in 
which I found a passage, wherein was stated his 
great surprise in finding that we spoke English, 
and, moreover, that we read Lytton Bulwer. In 
the passage in which he made honourable mention 
of myself^ he stated as a proof of our wonderful 
intelligence, that I put the question to him whether 
it was true that Madame Vestris had such fine 
legs. I mix a great deal with your countrymen in 
my capacity here, and from visiting the Consul 
very frequently come in contact with many English- 
men.'^ He added, " There is a peculiarity in all 
your unt ravelled countrymen which if once seen is 
never to be forgotten." 
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OHAPTEE VL 

Norwegian Sun at Midnight — Varied Effects of Sunset on 
Different Landscapes — The Falls of Niagara — Journey to 
the Arctic Circle for tlie Purpose- of Sun Seeing. 

In my last chapter I had got to my twentieth 
page, when all of a sudden it came into my head 
that I ought to refer to the first page, and finding 
that I had arrived at my twentieth page without 
bringing my reader to the concluding scene of the 
party at Kaffiord, I shall therefore continue the 
same subject in the present chapter. 

I was informed by one of this numerous and 
delightful assembly, that they had had a visitor 
amongst them who had excited their curiosity 
more than usual. A French gentleman, accus- 
tomed to all the gaieties of Parisian life, a thorough 
drawing-room man, and one of that class whom 
you might have supposed would have been alarmed 
at the sight of a heavy pair of highlows for an 
envelope for his beautifully formed and well shaped 
foot, and one who at any time would consider it' 
next in bravery to leading a forlorn hope to dash 
away the early dew of the morning with his active 
walking and dancing pedestals, so well calculated 
for the performance of all the various and gracefiil 
evolutions of the ball-room ; in short, a Parisian 
exquisite, a thing somewhat less lovely than a 
flower, had had the hardihood sufficient to .run the 
risk of his tender toes being frostbitten, or wetted 
with the dews of a Lapland climate. 

In this curious group of people congregated at 
Kaffiord, many of the languages of Europe were 
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to be heard, and many of the most civilized nations 
had their representatives present. This variety of 
the numerous group tended not a little to render it 
a most charmmg occasion, particularly when the 
reader reflects on the scattered and thinly popu- 
lated parts of Norway, where you have to roam 
many a distant mile without seeing the smile of a 
human being, and where every traveller has more 
solitude than is agreeable even to one accustomed 
to the life of a solitudinarian. 

I was infbrmed by some of the party that they 
frequently got tip amateur theatrical performances, 
which tended not a little to amuse them, as well as 
to render the monotonous gloom of the long winter 
nights more tolerable. 

After we had sung, ate, drank, and enjoyed our- 
selves in a manner that is seldom seen at a party 
either in London, or in any other part of Great 
Britain, by the same class of people who took part 
in the joyous and truly heartfelt pleasures of that 
distant and hospitable land — after the best of these 
ever memorable enjoyments were somewhat on the 
decline, and evidently approaching to a close, the 
consul walked up to me and addressed me in the 
following manner : — 

" Knowing that you are not accustomed to our 
climate, I must now tell you that it is bed-time.**' I 
looked at my watch, and I found the time to be 
either a little after or before midnight. 

When speaking of a party one usually associates 
with it fire, lamps, gas, &c., or something in the shape 
of artificial light, which contribute certainly not a little 
to give an air of comfort to the party thus assembled. 
Here, however, was a complete absence of every kind 
of luminary. I must inform my reader that it was 
the month of June, and, therefore, afforded the 
visitor an excellent opportunity of seeing all the 
many peculiarities of the Norwegian summer. 
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When I retired to my room there was the mag- 
nificent sun shining at a considerable height above 
the horizon at midnight. The sight of the sun at 
midnight in Lapland in actual appearance presents 
nothing diflFerent to the setting or rising of the sun 
at such a height above the horizon as may be equi- 
Talent to an hour, or an hour and a half of time, as 
the case may be in his own climate. When, how- 
ever, the visitor remen^bers that it is midnight 
instead of daytime, he then begins to contemplate 
the absence of such a thing in his own climate, and 
then is at once struck witn the phenomenon, and 
begins to regard it as one of the wonders of this 
beautiful and diversified world. 

A man bom in the great American prairie, is 
very apt to view the beautiful region so variously 
painted with all the gay flowers it contains, in no 
other light than that of things that he has been 
accustomed to regard ever since he first possessed 
the power of vision. The man who has passed the 
greater part, or the whole of his life in the neigh- 
bourhood of those sublime Falls of Niagara, has got 
pretty well accustomed to them, and ceases to be 
struck with those phenomena, which in a stranger 
create all those various emotions which the place is 
calculated to produce. The man who has passed a 
considerable portion of his time in the neighbour- 
hood of an American forest, and witnessed that most 
wonderful of all earthly sights, the fall of the leaf^ 
sees none of those charms in it which enraptures 
the visitor. 

This, however, is but the eflFect upon ordinary 
minds. The poet, the painter, and the musician 
may be confined to one locality of nature, and that 
not one of the most lovely kind, where beauty ever 
changing and fresh will be present, to instruct, to 
amuse, and to interest, which would not be ap* 
preciated except by those gifted with higher powers 

E 5 
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of perception. Take, for example, a part in which 
there is not that assemblage of the elements neces- 
sary to constitute it something more than an ordinary- 
scene ; where wood is not so associated as to produce 
a good efifect ; conceive further, the absence of water 
producing no contrast ; and let the landscape have 
a further disadvantage in flatness of district, instead 
of an undulating surface. Even in such a landscape 
the light of the sun itself, in all the variety of shade 
which it produces from the early dawn of morning, 
the meridian splendour of noon, to the departing 
rays of sunset, imparts a constant change in the scene 
which is only perceptible to a good observer, and 
one sensitively alive to the beauties of nature. 

This effect of light upon a single object, such as 
a tree, a church-spire, or any other building of the 
picturesque kind, will illustrate what I mean. But 
to understand all the changes which take place, it 
is necessary to watch it many times during the day; 
for as light is continually falling upon it at different 
angles, and thus producing a new phase, many 
changes in the object would be lost if not visited at 
the proper intervals, and at such times as they are 
taking place. A tree of ordinary qualities, possess- 
ing nothing remarkable which in any way could 
come under the appellation of the beautiful, will be 
found to possess all those delightful changes alluded 
to ; and further, even its ordinary aspect may be 
converted, not only into an object of the greatest pos- 
sible interest, but even an object possessing beauty — 
that beauty being exclusively derived from the glo- 
rious light of heaven. This also applies to a single 
object, grouped in such a manner as to be out of 
harmony with surrounding objects. 

If such is the effect of light upon objects possessing 
but little beauty in themselves, it may be very 
readily conceived what would be the effect when 
acting upon one of nature'*s loveliest scenes — such 
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as the American Prairie, the Falls of Niagara, or 
the primeyal forest of North America. This effect 
of light and shade is very different to those unusual 
and occasional effects which are seen only at times 
. in every climate, and in every country, during an 
unusually brilliant sunrise or sunset. 

The transitional and ever- varying shades of light 
which I have alluded to, are as constant as the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide, and may be seen any day in 
the year, provided that the spectator has a clear sky 
over his head. 

When the reader has prepared himself with this 
preliminary study of light as it is connected with 
an ordinary landscape, he will afterwards go well 
prepared to visit those scenes of nature where the 
out-of-door iurniture is so placed as to give an 
unusual amount of pleasure from the wonderful har- 
mony exhibited in its various and beautiful, and 
ever-changing yet simple arrangement. 

The best and grandest locality perhaps in the 
world, to illustrate this view of the subject, is the 
Falls of the mighty Niagara, the landscape in 
that quarter being furnished with all the constituents 
of a perfect scene — such as a varied vegetation of 
the most marked and opposite kind, from the ma- 
jestic tree to the simple and beautifully-tinted herba- 
ceous plants and flowers. The presence of mountains 
also in the landscape contributes to give it additional 
grandeur and beauty, with which it is well provided ; 
and sloping hills standing in beautiful relation and 
exquisite contrast between plain and mountain are 
also included in this highly-favoured locality. 

The water, too, assumes every imaginable shape 
and form, from a vast sheet before it reaches the 
fall, to that part where it Is precipitated over 
the rock in its wonderfully - unequalled and ma- 
jestic sweep in a semi-circular form, like a portion 
of a wheel rotating upon its axis, mixed with 
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&oth^ foam, and steam -like vapour : it is then that 
the rays of light magically dance upon its mirror-like 
surface, and produce all those charms which, pro- 
bably, are never seen twice alike throughout the 
whole of the three hundred and sixty-five days that 
constitute the year. This view, when taken in 
connexion with all the lovely surrounding scenery 
of the landscape, composed of mountain, hill and 
pasture, fringed with all its pleasing variety of vege* 
tation, forms such a scene — the ensemble of which 
will make a lasting, deep, and never-to-be-forgotten 
impression upon the poet, the painter, and the 
peasant too. 

Many descriptions of the Falls of Niagara have 
been given by men of various grades of intellect — 
some of them possessed of the high power of poetry. 
That given by the Earl of Carlisle is perhaps one 
of the best ; but none convey the sum and substance 
of it half so beautifiilly as did a young man whom 
I met near the falls in the year 1845. He was a 
very quiet individual in manner, gentlemanly, and 
I have no doubt had been tolerably well educated, 
with rather reserved qualities, which are seen to great 
advantage when placed beside the bumptious, noisy, 
and continual talking of some individual travellers. 

He informed me, after I had broken the ice with 
him, that he had made up his mind to emigrate, 
seeing that there was but a very indifferent prospect 
for him in remaining in the old country. I com- 
mended him much for his very wise resolution. His 
abilities^were, as far as I was enabled to judge from 
only a short interview, not certainly beyond medio- 
crity. He had alluded in the course of conversation 
to the many hazards of colonial life, and the un- 
pleasant circumstance of being mixed up occasionally 
with strange companions in the ever-changing life 
of a backwood settler in the United States, whither 
he was about to proceed, after giving the cold 
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shoulder to Canada. He alluded to the pain it gave 
him when bidding farewell to his friends and his 
native country, in a manner which evinced that the 
tenderest sympathy had a resting-place in his heart. 

I then asked him if he had seen the Falls of 
Niagara, to which he replied that he had. 

I said, " I am going there. I have seen a number 
of fine things in my time, in many and various 
parts of the world ; I hope I shall not be dis- 
appointed." 

He replied, " If it produces upon you the same 
impression as it did upon me, I am sure you will 
not." 

Many people, in describing a thing, expend an 
amount of mind and labour over it, that might be 
of the greatest possible service to a working man 
who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow — 
others in such a profusion of words which, if they 
were rightly placed, would be most valuable to the 
possessor of good ideas. My friend, however, I 
think, hit the happy medium, and the nail on the 
head into the bargain — in such a manner, that few 
members of the diffuse style of talking would have 
dreamt. 

He said, " It gave me great pain parting with 
my friends in England, but when I said farewell to 
the Falls of Niagara, my heart was touched in its 
tenderest part, and in a part that had never been 
previously touched." 

I have gone a little out of my way upon the 
subject of light, which digression was suggested by 
the Norwegian sun at midnight staring me in the 
face so rudely and continuously, — ^that being one of 
the shy members of the community, it was with the 
greatest' possible difficulty that I could close my 
eyes, and thereby ensure that refreshment so 
necessarv to the traveller. 

This scene in Norway, which exhibits the sun at 
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midnight, may be ranked among one of nature^s 
grandest exhibitions of herself; and ma^ be classified 
with those wondrous things — the prairie, the desert, 
and the primeval forest : especially to those accus- 
tomed to a residence either in the tropical or tem- 
perate zones. Near the Equator the sun as soon as 
he has disappeared below the horizon is very quickly 
followed with darkness, there being scarcely any 
twilight. In the temperate regions of the earth, 
although there is an increase of twilight in proportion 
as the latitude approaches the arctic circle, stilly 
notwithstanding this approximation to the great 
sight in Norway, it is. very far from realizing that 
most singular and wonderful display of light at 
midnight, which is there observable. This sight 
would create not a little surprise to the inhabitants 
of the north of Scotland, wno are accustomed to a 
very lengthened twilight. 

A friend of mine once told me a very rich story 
of an Englishman, who had gone out to Norway 
expressly to reach the arctic circle on the 21st of 
June, at which latitude this unusual spectacle to 
an inhabitant of the temperate zone may be seen. 
My narrator of the story informed me that the 
gentleman had gone out expressly for the purpose 
of sun seeing — not being either a sportsman or aii 
angler. The English gentleman reached the arctic 
circle at the proper time, with the full determination 
of gratifying his curiosity in observing this very 
rare sight ; ordered his dinner in great glee ; and 
felt assured that he should crow over some of his 
fellow-travellers in other parts of the world, when 
he returned home — who, whatever rare things they 
might have seen, would not be able to astonish the 
ladies of the drawing-room with the story of having 
travelled to that part of the world where he had 
seen the sun at midnight. 

To &11 in with agreeable and well-informed people 
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in a metropolitan tovm, where the supply is plentiful, 
even there has a charm ; requiring, however, that 
the subscribed and customary rules of society be 
attended to — such as a proper introduction, and 
knowing who you are, and where you come from. 
In the party at Kaffiord there were individuals 
qualified in every way to figure in any society, from 
the various accomplishments possessed by many of 
the persons present. We were in latitude 70°, 
or very near to it ; one of the highest latitudes in 
which civilized man is found congregated together 
for that social enjoyment, which turned out to be 
as high up in the scale as any to be found even in' 
a metropolitan town, and that in one of the most 
thinly-populated countries in the world. I was then 
in the midst of them — a perfect stranger and unin- 
troduced. I was treated with as much courtesy 
and kindness as if I had been the guest of some 
renowned and wealthy country squire in England. 
When I thought on the thinly-peopled country, 
affording only occasional accommodation to the tra- 
veller; oftherebeingnoinntogo to; of my having 
no introduction to present to them ; of the many 
rare, and peculiar, and interesting features of the 
people ; when I beheld the sun at midnight ; when I 
remembered that most of the nations of Europe had 
a representative present ; and above all, when I was 
invited to spend a month with them, without making 
any remuneration whatever — it was then that I felt 
that the mental eye would glance back through the 
many dark mists of life, to that fair spot on the 
Norwegian coast, lit up with the midnight sun, as 
one of those events in time — never, never to be 
forgotten. 

There are events in life that are treasured up in 
the n^eraory in such a manner that they rise up 
high as the Alps to the natural eye, with their loftiest 
peaks lit up by the glorious light of Heaven, there 
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to reflect those majestic pictures upon the tablet of 
the memory as long as time endures. These are 
the great events of time, bring they weal or woe, 
to produce fruit in after life, and, perhaps, not to 
be forgotten throughout eternity. These are fresh 
starting points in which the traveller bounds on- 
ward tnrough the vale of time, be that what it 
may, with redoubled energy. This is the stimulus 
with which the mind is ever actively imbued : but 
for those deep impressioned spots it might have 
sunk under the heavy weight of fortunes lost, 
hope blighted, faithless friends, and departed 
worthies. It is in these sunlit moments of our 
existence that the Deity has spoken to us through 
his natural world in tones of anger or of pity, and 
whose echo is still heard through the many years 
that are past, loudly appealing to the mental tym- 
panum. 

It is upon such an occasion as this, when the 
traveller is surrounded by his fellow-men from 
distant parts of the world, that a true cosmopolitan 
feeling either receives its first impression, or very 
frequently becomes permanently strengthened, so 
as to become a leading feature of the traveller in 
after life. It is then that he feels powerfully im- 
pressed upon him the beautifiil passage of scripture 
that '^ God has made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth ;" and when the heart is wrought upon, 
and its sympathies become deeply aroused to par- 
ticipate and enjoy all the various charms which 
characterise man, as he stands associated with his 
fellow-men. It is here that the traveller shakes off 
his prejudices contracted in the narrow sphere of 
his oirthplace, and forgets for a moment all the 
sacred ties of his native home and land, from 
having met with the kindness of a brother in the 
person of a foreigner. It is here that he becomes 
a true citizen of the world, feeling assured that 
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there are men as good as himself to be found in every 
country, and that there are countries from which he 
may ^ther something fresh and new, that might be 
imported, with great advantage, into his own either 
as an article of commerce, or perhaps a new principle 
calculated to improve the social and moral con- 
dition of his native land. It is here that the 
Christian philosopher feels that life is truly but a 
journey — ^that this rugged, and earthly, and tem- 
porary career, is but the dawning of another — a 
better and a permanent resting-place, to which he 
is rapidly advancing; where he will meet with 
friends that will never deceive him, acquaintance 
that will never cheat him, and. from whom he will 
never be separated; a sun that never sets, a day 
that never ends ; and there to be associated with 
those choice spirits who have nobly fought the 
battle of life, and gained their unfading laurels, 
and who have come off more than conquerors 
through the blood of the Lamb. 

When I quitted this scene in Lapland, and got 
on board the steamer, I watched the place with an 
eye dimmed with a tear, a thing at that time as 
unusual as snow in June. It had wrought a 
change in the feelings, I had neither anticipated 
nor believed in it. Such is the effect of travel. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Travelling in Norway — Free Pursuit of Game — Norwegian 
Carriole—Cheap Travelling — Rarity of Meat — Method of 
Posting — How to Travel without Speaking — A Double 
Mistake — Mountain Roads — Narrow Escape from a Fearful 
Death — Norwegian Country Feast — A Night of Anxiety 
— Another Mistake. ^ 

After quitting Kaffiord, in Lapland, I disem- 
barked at Drontheim, where I sojourned for a few 
days, and afterwards determined to take a journey 
of many hundred miles by land to Christiana, the 
capital of Norway. At Drontheim I fell in with 
an English military gentleman, who informed me 
that he had no knowledge of the language of the 
country, and who, to travel with comfort and 
enjoyment, had hired a servant who was acquainted 
with the language, but having a dispute with 
him, he had sent him about his business. This 
gentleman amused me much about the loss of his 
servant. I consoled him as well as I could, by 
advising him to be quite independent of every 
species of servant, and recommended him strongly 
to adopt the plan I was about to pursue, that of 
travelling perfectly alone, although I was totally 
unacquainted with the language of the country. 
He, however, would not take my advice, and I 
believe set out in search of another plague of a 
servant, most likely soon to turn out refractory, 
and in due time to be dismissed like the former. 
This gentleman seemed to possess that unhappy 
disposition which was little calculated to make him 
comfortable either when travelling, or in any other 
position of life. 
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The travelling in Norway is of such a character 
as to merit a short description, in order to prepare 
my reader, should he ever have the treat afforded 
him of visiting that singularly interesting country. 
The towns that lie scattered along its romantic 
coast have all their communications by sea. For 
its accomplishment, an admirable steamer is pro- 
vided by the Government, commanded by an ex- 
perienced officer of the Norwegian navy. The 
attention and accommodation that I received from 
all on board, but more especially from the captain, 
I shall ever remember with deep gratitude. The 
captain who commanded at the time that I made 
the voyage was an extremely kind and gentlemanly 
man; his attention to me was unbounded. Very 
frequently — nay, I may say invariably — did it 
happen, that to whatever private house he paid a 
visit I joined him, and received the same hospitality 
and cordial reception that was tendered to himself. 
We made two or three shooting excursions toge- 
ther, on which occasions he would frequently eulo- 
gize not only English guns, but English sportsmen; 
and as the height of his ambition was to possess an 
English gun, 1 promised him on my returji to do 
my best to procure him one. 

Before entering upon the travelling of Norway, 
as I have alluded to guns and shooting, I may here 
apprise the reader of two or three particulars in 
connexion with that subject. At the time that I 
was a visitor to that interesting country, no certifi- 
cate was required, and in many parts of the country 
no permission was necessary to go in quest of 
game. 

The steamer remained a short time at Tromsoe 
to land passengers. I borrowed a gun, and sallied 
from a town containing a considerable population 
for Norway, and within half a mile of the town 
was firing away at the ptarmagan without per- 
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mission and without a certificate also. I thought 
if some unlucky foreigner were to do the same 
thing in England, how surprised he would be to 
have to surrender himself to some stalwart game- 
keeper, and then be handed over to the magistrates 
to be imprisoned or fined. 

There are no public carriages in Norway. Stage 
coaches and diligences are nowhere to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of the whole 
country. The usual mode of getting from place to 
place is to purchase a carriole, the only vehicle of 
the country at th^ time that I paid it a visit. 

The carriole is one of the most surprising and 
curious things to be seen in Norway. The cost is 
about three pounds. This sum will not be deemed 
a very high figure to an Englishman. The shape 
is scrmewhat similar to a boat, I mean of course the 
body of the carriage. The body is placed upon a 
long pair of shafts without springs. The shafts are 
very pliant, and of great length, and when they 
sustain the weight of the body, with the traveller 
seated, a very gracefiil curvature is produced, which 
is as easy and as comfortable as any of our costly- 
constructed carriages in England. 

The harness too is, if possible, more original and 
peculiar in construction than the carriole. It is 
of the simplest kind, and affords a rich example of 
what novel things one may fell in with dunng a 
ramble in foreign countries. 

In England we are apt to conclude that our 
knowledge respecting harness, horses and carriages 
has arrived at that degree of perfection, beyond 
which it is not possible to proceed. The Norwegian 
harness is entirely deprived of breeching, tugs, or 
traces. The only point of connexion between the 
shafts and harness is at one part, viz., the collar. 
Underneath each shaft is an iron loop, through it a 
short piece of leather is protruded ana fastened with 
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a wooden peg. From this point of contact, the 
only one, is produced all that is required by the 
more complex action of tugs, breeching, and traces. 
The reins are made of hemp, generally coloured, and 
of great length, from the fact of the driver standing 
behind the carriage in the same place as our foot- 
men. Had this simple harness been employed by 
the natives of a country living in a plain, one might 
perhaps have not been surprised ; but as Norway is 
one of the most mountainous countries of Europe, 
where the ascents and descents are occasionally as 
diflScult to travel over as any other country, it 
cannot fail to excite the surprise and admiration of 
the traveller. 

I purchased my carriole and started from Dront- 
heim without a companion, without a knowledge of 
the language of the country, except two or three 
words which were of but little service. At the 
commencement of my journey I was beset with so 
many difficulties that I thought on the patience of 
Job, and derived some comfort from knowing that 
there had been individuals in the world as much 
perplexed as myself upon the occasion. 

I was much surprised and gratified with one 
thing, viz., the expenses, which in the sum total 
amounted to the incredible sum of ten shillings a 
day, including posting, with three good meals and 
a bed into the hargain. The living, however, was 
such as would not suit English taste in general. 
Meat was rarely to be had, that is mutton and beef. 
Salmon, however, could generally be obtained, with 
a profusion of wild strawberries, excellent milk, and 
pretty good bread. 

When speaking of bread I must not forget to 
mention the circumstance of a certain part of the 
rind of the pine tree being occasionally ipixed with 
flour by the peasantry. This will read somewhat 
romantic in the estimation of the untravelled. The 
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reader, perhaps, may have heard of mud eaters in 
North America, which has been mentioned by Miss 
Bremer, in her work entitled " The Homes of the 
New World.'' 

Meat is so scarce in Norway that when a bullock 
is about to be dispatched it becomes one of the 
great events of the neighbourhood. The party to 
whom it belongs goes in search of customers prior 
to his killing it, to make sure of sustaining no loss 
by the death of the beast. One neighbour takes a 
part, another several pounds, a third a certain 
proportion, until the whole is disposed of. The 
traveller may have the good luck to arrive at the 
death of a deer, which will be the means of varying 
the monotonous fare of wild strawberries, dried 
salmon, bread, cheese, and milk. This, however, 
cannot always be depended upon, as the deer is the 
game of the country, and, like the salmon, to be 
cooked must first be caught. 

The method of posting in Norway is as original 
as any other feature of this very extraordinary 
country. If the traveller start without sending 
word to the stations or post houses that he is to be 
expected at a certain time, he will find his progress 
but very slow, as the station-keeper will have his 
horses to fetch sometimes from a distance of a couple 
of miles, which of course is all lost time. To those 
who are anxious to get on, a notice is sent forward 
to the various stations, in which case only the horse 
will be in the stable and ready for the prosecution 
of the journey. 

I sent no notice whatever, as I was not in a 
particular hurry, and consequently had to wait 
sometimes an hour, or even two, at a station before 
I could proceed. 

I have previously remarked that I was un- 
acquainted with the language of the country; not- 
withstanding this great disadvantage — shutting one 
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out like a dumb man from all agreeable and social 
communication with one'*s fellow-mortals — I con- 
trived almost invariably to make them understand. 
I became at last so much amused with the thing, 
and such an adept in making them understand, that 
I considered it one of the greatest pieces of fun that 
ever fell to my lot to enjoy. To give an idea of 
my method of proceeding : suppose that I am in the 
inn or post-house, the latter is the better name, as 
but very few of them have the dignity of the former; 
suppose that I have just finished my repast, and 
that I am quite ready for starting, I make a sign 
to the ostler that I am quite ready to start. 
The fellow is dull, and evidently cannot compre- 
hend, nor has he the least notion of what I want, 
thinking me mad for travelling in a country without 
knowing the language, and leaves me a while to 
give him a more striking illustration of the symbol. 

I start up all of a sudden with a determined 
countenance, in order to convince him that he is in 
the company of one unaccustomed to joking, and 
also of one that does not intend to be trifled with ; 
but who means to be understood, and that without 
much trouble or loss of time — this of course ensures 
his attention. I immediately go to the stable, take 
hold of the bridle, point to the horse 5 take him 
with me after he has put on the bridle, and then 
show him the carriole ; it then becomes as clear as 
the sun at noon. 

Suppose further that I am hungry. I then begin 
wagging the jaws in imitation of the process of 
mastication ; if this should fail, I then take hold of 
the man, or the maid, go with them into the kitchen, 
look at some bread aud butter in the cupboard, 
point to a knife and fork, and table cloth ; it then 
oecomes perfectly clear that I intend to be fed. In 
case I don'*t like the dish, I make a horrible frown 
at it, keep my mouth shut, and immediately accom- 
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pany the servant in a general promenade through 
the entire house until I meet with something that 
suits me, at which I put on a smile of the most 
perfect approbation, if it is eatable and cooked ; if 
raw, look into the fire ; if they donH understand 
that, I then proceed to the fire, by which time it is 
usually apprehended that you want it cooked. 

I have lately seen a review of a book of travel in 
Norway, in which it stated that some English 
gentlemen were passing through the country, and 
had the greatest possible diflSculty in making their 
way, from the fact of their being unacquainted with 
the language. I have stated my method, which to 
the majority of readers, I have no doubt, will 
appear absurd enough, it being evident that any 
man possessed of common sense would adopt a 
somewhat similar plan. I afterwards got on so 
well with the kind and good-natured people, and 
felt so proud of my attainments of making my wants 
known, that I felt almost qualified to translate 
Milton by signs and gestures. My pride, however, 
in that respect had to be taken down, as the follow- 
ing failure will amply testify : 

I had heard of a Captain Daniel, who had become 
a great favourite with the Norwegians from having 
sojourned for a considerable time amongst them, 
and who also taught them all that he knew respect- 
ing the English method of fishing. Having arrived 
at the locality where I heard the captain was living, 
I made this known at the station as well as I could, 
and fully believed that they quite comprehended 
that I expected to be introduced to the captain at 
his own residence. I engaged a man to accompany 
me to the part where I believed the captain to be 
residing. 1 had no letter of introduction to him, 
but hoped nevertheless to succeed in ingratiating 
myself with him. 

I had travelled for many days without shaving. 
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I set to work, razor in hand, and very soon mowed 
down a plentifiil crop of beard ; put on a respectable 
suit of clothes and transformed myself into another 
and a more respectable and presentable individual, 
with the full expectation of an interview. 

We walked for a considerable distance over a 
wild country without the slightest prospect of a 
house, when we suddenly came to the banks of 
a small rivulet, where my guide remained for some 
time pointing out to me its many peculiarities. I 
then set to work with all my symbols, signs, and 
gestures to make him understand that I expected 
to see the captain, and further inquired where he 
lived. We had misunderstood each other, that was 
very evident, and returned home mutually dis- 
appointed. I had remained an entire day for the 
express purpose of having an interview. 

On my return to the post-house, I suddenly 
observed a tall, gentleman-like figure, with every 
feature characteristic of an Englishman, drive into 
the yard, and beg to be accommodated for the 
night. I made up to him and addressed him in 
English, in which language he conversed tolerably 
well, but in such a manner as left no doubt in my 
mind that he was a foreigner. I asked him to what 
country he belonged. 

He replied, " I am a Swiss of the name of 
Sausure.'' He was a grandson of the well-known 
naturalist and philosopher who had become famous 
for his first ascent of Mount Blanc. 

I then told him the long story of my attempt to 
find out Captain Daniel, and begged of him to see 
my guide who had so grievously disappointed me. 
I soon got them together, and a fiill explanation 
was quickly given, when it turned out to be as 
follows: that Captain Daniel had left Norway a 
year ago, and the distant rivulet where the guide 
took me was the stream where the captain was in 
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the habit of fishing. I of course burst out into a 
roar of laughter, forgave the guide, and considered 
that I had richly deserved what I got from sup- 
posing that everything could be explained by 
gesticulating. 

Generally speaking, the travelling is not so 
mountainous in the interior of the country as might 
be imagined from the high range of mountains 
which forms the coast line, with its many hundred of 
high, steep-sided pyramids previously described. At 
certain parts, however, there are marked exceptions, 
where the traveller will be reminded of his pas- 
sage of the Simplon or the Alps, from the circum- 
stance of the road being a shelving one. This kind 
of road, to one unaccustomed to travelling on it, 
merits a short description. Many of the roads 
are constructed on the sides of mountains, as steep 
as the side of a house. To make a comparison on 
a small scale, suppose that a shelf or recess be 
required to be constructed in a wall ; to effect this, 
it would be necessary to displace a number of bricks 
at a right angle to the perpendicular line, and so 
form what may be termed a shelf. Enlarge upon 
this, by taking the side of a mountain and excavate 
it sufficiently wide, and the result will be a road, or 
as it has been termed a shelving road. These roads 
are very dangerous to travel on, especially if the 
horse be restive with a hard mouth, or the driver 
not expert in the use of the reins ; there being no 
barrier whatever on that side next the precipice to 
prevent man, horse, and vehicle being precipitated 
headlong into the precipitous valley below him, in 
some cases falling half a mile, or rather flying the 
air, before he arrived at anything solid, which would 
be certain to smash him like a piece of crockery. 

I was travelling on one of these shelving roads in 
a fearfully precipitous part of the mountain range, 
with a hard-mouthed, self-willed animal, without 
the slightest barrier to the right hand of this perilous 
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road, with a fall of one hundred and fifty to two 
thousand feet of descent. To check the beast from 
going too near to the margin of the precipice, I gave 
him a sudden jerk which broke the left-hand rein 
with the hand still acting for a short time on the 
right-hand rein, bringing the animal unavoidably 
right on to the precipice. I was at this particular 
crisis cribbed and confined with the apron tightly 
buttoned, and firmly believing that the next moment 
would find me over the precipice, fear gave un- 
usual power to the muscular system, in which state 
of excitement I leapt from the carriole, wrenching 
off the brass rail, or rather tearing to tatters the 
leather apron, and so got full possession of my 
pedestals without the slightest injury to myself. 
The horse proceeded close to the precipice and 
there seemed instinctively to have had impressed upon 
him the fact of his being about to navigate the air, 
and being unprovided with wings was horror struck 
at his folly having brought him to such a fearftil 
extremity, gave a loud snort, gathered himself in a 

Euckered position surprisingly well, and so saved 
imself from taking an serial descent from this fearful 
road into the valley beneath, where he must have 
been inevitably smashed to pieces. This was a 
narrow escape. It would have been a fearfiil death ; 
and the circumstance of my relations and friends for 
ever remaining in the dark as to what had become 
of me, would have been a termination of one's earthly 
career as objectionable as can well be imagined. 

After this, I mended my rein, mounted a second 
time, and proceeded on with my hard-mouthed 
beast until I got to the next station, right glad 
after my narrow escape, as well as for the riddance 
of the ungovernable animal that had cramped my 
fingers with driving him. 

After this escape from being smashed to pieces, I 
travelled on in a country, which, if I had not seen 
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the coast line and the mountainous part which had 
threatened my life, would not have led me to suppose 
that I had been in a very mountainous country, from 
the comparative evenness of the surface. In many 
parts the Norwegian scenery is nothing more than 
what is denominated by geographers a table land. 

On one occasion 1 drove into a little village, of 
which 1 have now forgotten the name, where evi- 
dently the villagers were regaling themselves with 
every imaginable kind of thing that the country 
aflforded. If I may be allowed to hazard a conjecture, 
I should say that it must have been something 
similar to what we call in England a country feast. 
The people, the majority of whom were peasantry, 
assembled in great numbers about the post-house, 
where I had to remain for the night. Many of the 
people around the station, finding that I was 
travelling alone, without speaking the language of 
the country, looked upon me in the light of a real 
living curiosity; and in point of fact, they made 
use of me in the same way as any rarity in England 
at a country fair could afibrd amusement to the 
assembled throng. In other words, I was a small 
species of show — ^perhaps even more gratifying than 
Holloway**s troop of dancers, or some tremendous 
pig, unusually fat, or a big horse with five legs. 
They feasted their eyes upon nie for a considerable 
time, and in such a manner that made me feel 
somewhat uncomfortable ; and even induced me to 
believe that they were not giving me the reception 
that I conceived myself entitled to receive at their 
hands, from their usual kindliness of disposition. 
This, however, turned out to be a mistaken notion 
on my part., as the sequel will show. My impression, 
however, was that they were a very rough lot ; and 
well knowing that an assemblage of that kind in 
England would contain pickpockets, highway rob- 
bers, and all sorts of objectionable things, 1 had, 
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very naturally, my suspicions strongly excited upon 
the occasion — especially as there was a want of that 
civility that I had upon all occasions received from 
them. This manifested itself in the very rough 
manner the crowd looked at me on my first arrival 
at the station ; and who were not contented 
with gazing only, but handled every part of the 
carriole, harness, and other curiosities that I had 
packed in diflferent parts of my carriage. 

At night they became more noisy, and as some 
of them were drunken, I considered that I was in a 
very fair way of getting my throat cut, and besides 
getting plundered of everything belonging to me ; 
and when I reflected on the narrow escape I had 
had so recently in the mountains, I considered my- 
self in the light of an individual who had as mucn, 
or rather more, on his hands, in the shape of diffi- 
culties, to encounter, than I could very well see my 
way through, to a successful issue. Nevertheless, 
I afterwards mixed with them at the inn, and ob- 
served the very peculiar fashion of the women being 
seated by themselves at table, without any inter- 
mixture with the men. 

When I retired to my room at night, and found 
that the door had no lock, and the people very noisy 
and some of them drunken, and that my sleeping- 
room opened into the street, aflfording every possible 
facility for the entree^ I considered it as fair a chance 
as could possibly occur for getting my throat cut. 
I had my doubts, and serious doubts they were too. 
My conclusions were as follows : that I should be 
murdered; and, consequently, that my remains 
instead of peacefully resting in my native church- 
yard, would be entombed in that distant, noisy, and 
cut-throat village of Norway. These reflections 
were anything but pleasant on retiring to rest. 

Let the reader imagine a traveller similarly placed 
to myself, without knowing a word of the language. 
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no friend to consult, and no possible means of letting 
my friends know in England the dangers by which I 
was then surrounded ; and above all, when I again 
examined ray door, and found it opening into the 
street, it was no wonder, not acting the part of a 
coward, but weighing all the evidence as coolly as a 
judge at the assizes, that I came to the not unrea- 
sonable conclusion that my earthly career was 
about to terminate. 

In the middle of these difliculties I retired to rest, 
with the strong conviction that the next morning— 
instead of finding me in high spirits, actively engaged 
in all the exciting occupations of looking after my 
horse, examining my carriole, and all the other 
necessaries to be attended to that aflford so much 
pleasure to the traveller, when in the enjoyment of 
good health and spirits — that I should be in that 
predicament which requires twelve honest men to 
determine how Mr. So-and-so came by his death. 

I said to myself, however, in a somewhat re- 
vengeful spirit, the scoundrel who shoots me, or 
cuts my throat, shall have a good hunt for my watch 
and purse, which I placed at the top — in a comer, 
not very readily discoverable — of the bed ; and then 
retired to rest, with the fiiU impression that I had 
but little time to live. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day — 
Had it thy reason, would it skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last it crops the flowery food. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed its blood. 

Pope. 

This ignorance of the future of Pope^s lamb was 
not exactly applicable in my own case. Had it been 
so, I should have been as playfiil as that innocent 
little creature ; and, possibly, quite as happy. I, 
however, had made too much use of my reason, so 
beautifully alluded to by the poet, In short, I had 
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reasoned too finely, or else very badly. I was about 
to prove too much, like many bad logicians. 

Suffice it to say, that when I awoke in the morning 
and found myself perfectly alive, I said, " These 
Norwegians are the most honest and best-behaved 
people in the world ; for the future I will try and 
cure myself of this too anxious anticipation of events."*' 

I have said before that it is necessary to send a 
notice forward with the proper signature of the 
traveller to the various stations, if he wishes 
to have his horse in readiness on his arrival. A 
Norwegian clergyman, of the name of Angels, was 
travelling the same way as myself. He had duly 
forwarded his notice, signed "Angels,'^ pastor — 
which, when interpreted, signifies — Mr. Angels, 
clergyman. The word angels, however, is the Nor- 
wegian for English also. I had sent on no notice ; 
and having started before the clergyman, and took 
all his post horses at the various stations, — and as 
this good luck repeatedly occurred to me, not being 
able to unriddle the mystery, I, of course, congratu- 
lated myself upon my good luck in not having to 
wait an hour, and sometimes longer, as it usually 
occupied that time to fetch the horse. The clergy- 
man no doubt was much puzzled to make out how 
the people had made such a mistake, and most 
probably severely reprimanded them for having 
committed such a blunder. 

At last, however, we met. The clergyman spoke 
no language that I was acquainted with ; therefore 
the attempt at explanation was a decided failure. 
He, however, was accompanied by a foreign count, 
who was well acquainted with French, who informed 
me that I had taken their horse all along the line, 
causing them a serious delay at each station ; and 
who further informed me that the excuse made at 
all the stations was this — that as the word "Angels'' 
meant English in the Norwegian language, as well 
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as being the surname of the Norwegian clergyman ; 
that they had taken me for an English clergyman, 
and, consequently, given me his horse. 

After this explanation, I heartily apologized, and 
expressed my deep sorrow for having caused them 
such a serious delay ; and the affair terminated in 
a hearty laugh, at the idea of the illiterate people 
at the various stations having made, unconsciously, 
one of the finest possible practical puns, which turned 
out in my own case to be an exquisitely illustrated 
practical joke — ^to which, in my heart, I strongly 
commended the Norwegian people for their sagacity 
in having taken me for an English parson. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Strange Social Customs of the Norwegians — Floras of Scotland 
and Norway — A Famous Sliuoti do; Locality — A Disappoint- 
ment — Visits to Gottenburg and Christiana — Departure for 
England — Carriole Driving in Hyde Park. 

I REMEMBER meeting in one part of my journey 
with an English gentleman, who had remained in 
the country some time, and who communicated to 
me the following, as being characteristic of the Nor- 
wegians. To the truth of these assertions I offer 
no voucher ; the reader must take them upon the 
same terms as they were given. 

After dinner it is customary in Norway to shake 
hands with the host and hostess, and also with 
other strangers who may be present at the same 
time; and this cordial and delightful method of 
congratulating each other is not confined to dinner 
only, but is also applicable to every meal taken 
during the day. He further stated, that in taking 
wine at the dinner table, it was the fashion to bow 
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after you had drank it, instead of before ; and that 
it was invariably required to fulfil one condition, 
viz., that of drinking the whole of the wine at one 
time. He further remarked that lovers, even when 
in company, had not the slightest objection to reci- 
procate their aflfection for each other with a hearty 
'kiss, and that the peasantry who were betrothed 
literally slept together without trespassing upon 
those rights which belong exclusively to the sacred 
matrimonial tie. He also added, that when a man 
married a woman without money and the wife died 
without issue, the friends or relations of the wife 
claimed half the property, even should she die a 
few days after the marriage. 

Having the proceedings of the Botanical Society 
of Edinborough with me during my journey in Nor- 
way, to which Society I had the honour of being a 
member, I read therein an account of a botanical 
excursion made by Mr. Dickie to Greenland and 
Iceland, in which he stated that the sum total of 
species that he fell in with in those countries 
amounted only to forty. After reading this account 
I was much struck with the vast increase of species 
which I found in Norway, as well as the very re- 
markable difference that existed between the floras 
of Scotland and that country. Mr. Dickie**s re- 
marks were applicable to a great extent of country, 
comprehending many degrees of latitude, and col- 
lected from manv and various localities. 1 had, 
however, the good fortune to collect one hundred 
and thirty-two species in one locality during an 
excursion of a few hours in a very high latitude, 
extending some distance beyond the range of Mr. 
Dickie'^s line of latitude. 

The following were some of the genera collected 
on an island near Malda: cotton plant, birch, and 
alder. Two species of pedicularis geranium, tormen- 
tilla, Euphrasia, pinguicula polygala, polygonum, 
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narthecium, rivanthus, calluna, erica, lotus, digi- 
talis, &c. 

I was exceedingly surprised to meet with the 
Linnsea borealis and the menziesia ca3rulia growing 
literally in crops, and covering the surface of the 
ground over an area of many miles, similar to the 
common heather (or calluna vulgaris) of Scotland. 
Being forcibly struck with such a wide difference 
between the floras of Scotland and Norway, I was 
induced to communicate the result of my observa- 
tions to the Botanical Society of Edinborough. 

There are many varieties and peculiarities so per- 
fectly characteristic of Norway, that the traveller if 
he has a taste for the remarkable and the rare, 
should not fail to make a trip to this very interest- 
ing couutry. To the naturalist, it opens an un- 
bounded field of inquiry in every department, 
especially in its botany and geology. To the 
fisherman and angler, it is most abundantly sup- 
plied with those fish which contribute to his amuse- 
ment. A country that enables the great angler 

L lis, previously named, to kill his thirty-five 

salmon in one day, affords ample proof upon that 
head to gratify the most sanguine expectation of 
any one who may direct his course to that part of 
the world in search of sport. 

To the sportsman it possesses, perhaps, the most 
widely diffused area, where game may be pursued, 
and more head of game bagged in one day than in 
any other part of the world, without the cost and 
trouble of obtaining a certificate, and in many a 
case without even the permission to shoot. 

The most famous shooting locality is the Dover- 
field. This celebrated sporting district consists of 
a single house or hotel, situated in the middle of a 
complete ocean of heather, without trees, the land 
undivided by hedges or ditches, in a perfect state of 
nature,* unaltered by man, presenting those features 
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which belong to nature as they fell from the hand 
of the great Creator of the universe, far removed 
from trees, villages, hamlets, and equally distant 
from any other habitation whatever. It is there at 
a certain season of the year that sportsmen from 
every part of Europe assemble to enjoy their fa- 
vourite sport. 

This part is so perfectly wild, and in manv cases 
so utterlv bereft or anv kind of land mark, that the 
sportsmi for his o J security and comfort carries 
very frequently his pocket compass, and is thereby 
enabled when out of sight of his hotel, or any other 
object to serve as a beacon, to steer his course like 
the mariner of the ocean, and to arrive at his hotel 
at any given time for dinner, after all the fatigues 
of a hard day**s shooting. What a treat for a 
Cockney sportsman ! 

I passed through this extraordinary country, and 
deeply regretted that it was not the season ror the 
assemblage of sportsmen from the divers countries 
of Europe. I can imagine no greater enjoyment to 
the sportsman than meeting with his confrh'es and 
exchanging their ideas upon dogs, guns, shooting, 
and all that appertains to sporting, after a good 
day^s shooting, over an excellent bottle of wine, 
which Norway can aflFord, equal to. any country in 
Europe, and at the time that I paid it a visit at a 
very low charge. 

When I arrived in Sweden, having heard that 
Mr. Loyd, the well-known author of treatises upon 
Swedish sports, was then living somewhere near to 
the cataract of Tralhatta, I made up my mind 
sans fafon to give him a call without a letter of 
introduction. After having seen the cataract of 
Tralhatta, which failed to impress me with any of 
those lofty ideas which are usually acquired in 
viewing one of nature's rarest scenes, I pro- 
ceeded to find out Mr. Loyd, and in the attempt 
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got completely lost. This all arose, of course, from 
not knowing the language of the country. How 
long I should have been lost is diflicult to deter- 
mine, but for the steamer happening to pass me. 
I immediately made up to some gentleman who 
was acquainted with French, who fiirther ques- 
tioned some other passenger as to which was my 
proper course to return to the highway that I had 
quitted; and so very fortunatelv I succeeded in 
retracing my steps to the part from which I had 
originally started. 

Several years after, I was dining with a friend of 
mine in London, at whose house I was introduced 
to Mr. Loyd, upon which occasion I did not fail to 
tell him of my unsuccessful and ridiculous attempt 
to do myself the pleasure of calling upon him at 
the falls of Tralhatta. 

From Tralhatta I wended my way through a 
very uninteresting part of Sweden, where the fea- 
tures of the country were more ordinary than any 
traveller could desire to meet with, to the town of 
Gottenberg, after having paid a visit to Ohristiania, 
at which former town I embarked for old England. 

Instead of disposing of my carriole, which is 
usual at the end of a journey, I kept it expressly 
for the purpose of exhibiting it to the people in 
England, and I think I may safely say tnat mine 
was the first Norwegian carriole that was introduced 
into the county of Lincoln. I afterwards took it 
up to town, where it figured through many of the 
London streets ; not with the proprietor as driver, 
who took care to follow at a respectftil distance in 
the rear to have a full view of the efifect it created 
in the minds of the Londoners. I once drove it in 
Hyde Park, upon which occasion a very gentle- 
manly man with two ladies approached me with a 
very polite touch of the hat, to ask me all about 
the very extraordinary vehicle I was driving, and 
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SO finding myself likely to become notorious, and 
not wishing to pursue carriole driving as a road to 
reputation, I consequently never made a second 
appearance in the London parks. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Incidents of Travel — An Adventure in New Zealand — 
Settler's Hospitality — Night at a Sheep Station — Dangers 
of Fording New Zealand Rivers — The Value of Brandy — 
A Knowledge of Swimming Useless — A Lesson in River 
Fording — A Mountain Scramble and Narrow Escape — The 
most Miserable Sheep Station in New Zealand — Song of 
the Pipe — A Night with Rats — Sensitiveness Respecting 
Earthquakes — Ludicrous Mistake — Sydney — ^The Blue 
Mountain Range— A Walk to the Turon Diggings — A 
Perfectly Green Traveller — Au Incident about a Fiddle — 
A London Girl in the Bush. 

It is my intention in this chapter to give the reader 
some of the incidents of travel, trusting that they 
may not prove entirely uninteresting, connected at 
the same time with some of the accidents which 
have occurred during my many rovings in distant 
parts of the world. 

In the year 1862 I was in the Wairau district of 
the Nelson settlement. New Zealand, with a view to 
obtain a sheep run, and having foiled in that under- 
taking in that part, but hearing afterwards that 
the Canterbury settlement afforded some chance of 
getting one, I left my nephew in the Wairau to 
proceed to that settlement, and gave up my own 
horse for a guide to accompany him, leaving me no 
alternative but to walk back to the town of Nelson, 
accompanied by a shepherd of the Hon. — Dillon**s. 
The distance was about one hundred and twenty 
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miles, with numerous dangerous rivers to ford. 
My companion was a German, in whom I placed 
great confidence as cicerone. 

We started with our knapsacks containing a pair 
of blankets, with eatables and drinkables necessary 
for the journey,- tightly and very uncomfortably 
strapped to the shoulders. It is the rale in the 
sheep districts of New Zealand that hospitality be 
afforded at all the sheep stations to any one who 
may choose to travel into those parts ; but as they 
do not provide beds, it is necessary for each man to 
carry a pair of blankets, with which he envelopes 
himself, sometimes luxuriously on a wooden^ frame 
without mattress or pillow, and more frequently on 
the ground floor when the visitors are numerous, 
and sometimes, gentle reader, with a stone for his 
only pillow. 

Upon one occasion I slept on a floor with some 
t\jelve or thirteen others, each rolled in his re- 
spective blankets, literally covering the floor with 
tnis new species of living fiirniture, whose arms 
and legs occasionally assumed all those airs and 
graces, ridiculous attitudes, sudden fits and starts, 
which are so well performed by sleeping, dreaming, 
and fatigued travellers, which, if it had taken place 
before a theatrical audience, could not have foiled in 
exciting their laughter and applause. 

We at last came to a river, which we had to ford 
on foot. These New Zealand rivers may be ranked 
amongst some of the most fearful things in creation 
when contemplated fi'om the eye of the pedestrian 
prior to his dashing into them, for, however stalwart, 
determined, judicious, and cool headed he may 
naturally be, he who enters them at one side is 
never certain of getting out alive at the other. 
Thfi many deaths from drowning that are con- 
tinually occurring only attest what I have now 
stated. The Hon. — Dillon lost his life in fording 
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a river subsequently to my having had so narrow 
an escape for my life accompanied by his shepherd. 
The danger arises from many causes. High and 
steep sided mountains in the immediate neighbour- 
hooa of the river, down which the rain descends like 
a succession of waterspouts into a dry bed, suddenly 
filling it with many feet of water, and carrying 
away large stones and masses of rock, which fully 
attest the power of the mountain torrent. These 
rivers in dry v^eather disappear in certain channels, 
which fill in some cases after a few minutes of heavy 
rain, when the mountains are within a few hundred 
yards of them. This was the case with one that I 
passed over, or rather whose bed was our only road, 
bounded on both sides by high mountains, leaving 
us no escape had rain come on. 

One of my companions informed me, whilst riding 
down this dry bed of the river, of a party being 
surprised by a sudden rush of water like a tidal 
wave into the middle of them ; one of whom had a 
narrow escape, his horse being literally turned round 
by the force of the water. 

We at last came to the brink of a river, at which 
part was an island, and as my guide thought it 
more prudent to ford it at that part, we succeeded 
in landing on it. On entering the stream a second 
time we found the water too deep to cross over im- 
mediately and waded for a hundred yards or more 
against a very powerful stream to a part that was 
very narrow, in order to reach the opposite bank. 

My guide, finding the water deeper than he 
expected, said we must return and take oflf our 
trousers, put them in our knapsacks, and attack it a 
second time. The shepherd then pulled out his 
bottle of brandy, finding that he had a tough job 
before him, and related to me the following story : — 

" When fording a river upon one occasion, 1 had 
a strong impression that it was doubtful my reach- 
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ing the opposite side alive. I was determined not to 
spare my brandy bottle in order to give pluck 
enough for the trial, and a second thought struck me 
that if I am drowned the good brandy will be lost 
in the river, so I determined to drink it all off, and 
being well up to my work from the stimulus within 
me, I gained the other side of the river most 
triumphantly. Take a drop more, sir, — take a drop 
more, sir,^^ he continued ; " it is the finest thing in 
the world to make a man ford a river.*" 

I laughed heartily and took his advice, by having 
recourse to a draught. 

After this second draught of brandy, we dashed 
into the water against a most powerful stream, and 
at last arrived at a narrow part where a considerable 
risk was to be run in fording only a few ydrds of 
the river where there was an increase of depth, and 
consequently a more powerful current to contend 
with. 1 may here remark that swimming is of no 
avail in rescuino^ the individual in these fearful 
rivers, from the fact that if once off the legs, whe- 
ther a skilful swimmer or not, the person so cir- 
cumstanced is sure to be dashed to pieces against the 
numerous boulders, and large masses of rock which 
are everywhere to be found in the rivers of New 
Zealand, the rapid course of whose waters is more 
comparable to that of a torrent than an ordinary 
river. 

Arrived at the narrow part, I let my friend the 
shepherd be pioneer by taking the lead. He was an 
old experienced hand. I a mere tyro, who was 
about to receive a lesson in river fording never to 
be forgotten. My guide gallantly dashed through 
the few yards of current and sarely landed on the 
other side. The course we had been pursuing was 
one parallel to the banks of the river, with a rapid 
current at all times extremely fatiguing to bear up 
against ; but, in fording this narrow part, a move- 
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ment at a sudden right angle was necessary to be 
made in order to obtain the opposite bank. In 
this sudden change of position (with a depth of 
water considerably above the knee, with a powerful 
current) consisted the great diflSculty; in other 
words it was a question of life or death, time or 
eternity. I knew it and felt it to be such, and so 
did my friend, who at that time was anxiougly 
gazing upon me who had just himself been rescued 
From the jaws of death, and who had his strong 
doubts in regard to me. This was a critical moment 
for me. 

The shepherd seeing that I hesitated what to do 
before turning to make the bank, regarded me 
with a look of extreme anxiety, which my fearftil 
countenance no doubt fully reciprocated, and ex- 
pressed himself as follows : — 

" Keep your legs open, sir, and let the current 
pass through them, and turn suddenly." 

I at that fearful moment was literally the pupil 
of the poor German shepherd, and rely upon it 
that at no period of my life did I avail myself of 
instruction with such avidity as upon that occasion — 
he had just said to me, " Now turn suddenly" — 
waiting his instructions with the anxiety of one 
who perfectly knew that it was a toss up of a half- 
penny every moment whether I was drowned or 
rescued. With a countenance full of the fear of death 
I said, "How will you turn?" A pause ensued. 
He failed to answer me. He dared not, — he 
could not. 

I saw the critical moment, and by a movement 
as quick as lightning made the turn without being 
taken off my legs, rushed joyously to the bank, and 
considered that I had just left the confines of that 
country from whose bourne no traveller returns. 

We jogged on at a good rate after this, in 
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Eretty good spirits, although the weight of our 
napsacks was very nearly thirty pounds. 
The German said, " What say you to encamping 
out of doors r' I opposed this, and recommended 
him to go to a sheep station. To the latter we 
agreed — " but," he continued, " if you go to Mr. 

D ""s station, you will have bad accommodation, 

and a great deal of mountain to ascend.**^ I said, 
" Never mind — we'll be able to manage all that. 

At last we came to a mountain so steep, that at 
its summit, at which time it was almost dark, I had* 
to turn myself into a quadruped, by having recourse 
to my hands and knees for my own personal secu- 
rity, an extremely disagreeable method, as well as 
a most inconvenient one for any biped gentleman 
to be compelled to adopt. 

My guide, I must say, was a man who did not 
possess that natural acuteness which some other 
men might have exercised upon the occasion, as he 
allowed me to follow him up to the summit of the 
mountain, which possessed, what is termed in 
geology, a saddle-backed summit, or, in other 
words, a summit where the descent into* the valley 
on the other side was so sudden that I was very 
near being precipitated headlong on to the various 
peaks ana nooks of the mountain range into a 
fearful valley below, down which I should have 
rolled like a hoop, and suddenly have been knocked 
on the head. 

I remonstrated with him for his want of caution 
and attention to me, at which he only laughed, and 
said, in a most satisfactory manner, " No danger, 
sir ; never be afraid."*' 

After this narrow escape we wandered about on 
the side of the mountain in the dark for a consi- 
derable time, on whose steep acclivities the slip of a 
single foot might have sent us into eternity. At 
last we came to a part where there was a stream, 
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perhaps a yard and a half in width, which it was 
necessary to cross, according to the opinion of my 
cicerone, in order to get to the sheep-station, which 
he believed to lie on the other side of the stream. 

In a mountainous volcanic country like New 
Zealand, in galloping a horse over the fine green 

ijrass of the sheep districts, a rumbling, holr 
ow sound is frequently heard uncfer the horse'*s 
hoofs, proving the existence of excavations or 
fissures. This mountain-stream that we had to 
stride across in the dark might have been one of 
those rents produced by volcanic action, and might 
have had a depth of several hundred feet, sur- 
rounded by an almost impenetrable scrub. 

The shepherd whom I allowed to be pioneer 
upon this occasion, after very cautiously feeling his 
way, said, exultingly, " I am astride it, sir, and I 
am sure you may get over.*" 

I gained the other side, after scrambling and 
pricking myself fearfully in such a thick-set mass 
of prickly scrub, that even a cat possessed of a 
considerable degree of agility might have very 
efiectually entangled itself. 

After this we scrambled down into a boggy 
district, where we were in danger every moment of 
being engulphed by that abominable admixture of 
mud and water which was to be found too plenti- 
fully around us in every direction ,requirinff, at every 
moment, a cautious foot being placed slightly in 
advance, in order to try whether the surface was 
sufficiently provided with the quality pf terra firma 
to support us. 

After floundering in the swamp for a considerable 
time, with which we were pretty well painted, we 
at last, believing ourselves to be near the station, 
gave the well-known Australian " cooi," a loud but 
shrill falsetto note, which is heard at a great dis^ 
tance, which was very soon answered by the bark 
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of a shepherd-dog, accompanied at the same time 
with the responsive cooi, which note was real 
music to our ears in our henighted, bedaubed, and 
miserably lost condition. 

My friend was for going immediately and di- 
rectly across to the station, to which I would not 
consent, as I Jbelieved we should be bogged in so 
doing, upon which a kind voice saluted us, having 
contemplated our diflSculty, saying, " Go round to 
the right or else you'^ll be bogged C showing that 
my instinctive knowledge of the bog was better 
than that of the old New Zealand shepherd. 

After this we asrain met with a host of diflScul- 
ties, but at last succeeded in reaching the moSt 
miserable sheep-station to be found in all New 
Zealand ; where, by the by, the shepherd himself 
claimed relationship with a Scottish duke, himself 
having come down a peg or two in the world, being 
originally a gentleman and pretty well educated : 
such is the curious admixture of all classes in the 
colonies, but more especially in the colony of New 
Zealand. 

I then related to the relation of his grace our 
narrow escape at the river. I stated that the 
height of the water, when in the stream, was con- 
siderably higher than the knee. " You, indeed,^ 
he remarked, " have had a narrow escape.'*'' He 
continued, " Whenever, in future, you ford a river, 
never allow the water to reach the calf of your leg, 
— that is the rule followed by all people not wishing 
to be drowned in New Zealand.'' 

Having travelled through thirty-nine counties in 
England, and all but one in Scotland, it has fre- 
quently occurred, that, after breaking the ice with 
an Englishman or a, Scotchman, I have found, in the 
course of conversation, that I may have previously 
seen or heard of some of his relations or connexions, 
although meeting him for the first time, and being 
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perfect strangers to each other. This occasionally 
is agreeable enough for forming ready topics of 
conversation, especially in distant parts of the 
world wliere people take an additional interest in 
an individual who has either seen their native town, 
or known some one resident in their native county or 
town. 

The accommodations at the sheep-stations in 
New Zealand are usually good, comprising almost 
invariably more than a sufficiency of mutton, a 
plentiful supply of tea, with sugar containing more 
sand than wholesale traders, or retailers, with all 
their impudence and selfishness, would have the 
hardihood to put in at home. Every cup of New 
Zealand tea has its dregs of sand at the bottom, 
too well known to every old settler, which is duly 
thrown away before a fresh one is poured in. 

On a tall scaffold, outside the house, usually is 
seen hanging a half or the whole of a sheep, which is 
never stolen, for the reason that, in a colony such as 
New Zealand, people are ashamed to acknowledge 
their poverty by the commission of such an act, 
especially in a part where the labourer is receiving 
an income equal to that of a poor curate in Eng- 
land. 

After partaking of the poor cheer of our host, we 
afterwards got to our pipes, which is time for real 
enjoyment for strangers met together for the first 
time. 

SONG. 

Happy tlie man whose fate it is 

To have the favour of such bliss^ 

To smoke the pipe that brings him mirth. 

Let him not sigh for wealth or birth. 

Tlie grateful herb whose fumes do show 
Man's real enjoyment here below ; 
Smoke, that vapours in a column. 
Pleasures that would fill a volume. 
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Tell me, ye sports of wanton mirtb^ 
And ye too fond of sensual earth. 
If e'er ye found in lust's delight 
The thing your conscience deemed right. 

The truth is plain, and you know it. 
Although your practices don't show it; 
Now if you wish to perfect bliss. 
Leave off all vice and practise this. 

CHORUS. 

To smoke your pipe in goodly style. 
In this your native happy isle. 

John Shaw. 



It was during the fumes of the pipe that we 
questioned each other as to our acquaintances in 
Scotland, and the different parts of the country we 
had visited ; after which I retired to rest to a 
neat bed, in which I was prevented from sleeping 
from the fact of droves of rats, not ones and twos, 
taking it into their heads to gallop, over me, fre- 
quently lighting upon the eye or the mouth at 
tneir first leap, perhaps once in every minute, that 
made up the sixty to the hour, in such a manner 
as I really believe prevented me from closing my 
eyes during the whole of the night. Whether the 
brutes were merely recreating, or going through a 
species of drill exercise, or gymnastic performance, 
I was never suflSciently enabled to make out, notwith- 
standing my long acquaintanceship with the gentry 
— ^but be assured that I never trusted them for a 
moment, as I ftiUy recollected the story that had 
been told me in early life, viz., that of a rat having 
the impudence to attack a living child. The recol- 
lection of this fact gave me plenty of employment 
both for lungs and arms, for 1 generally shouted to 
them at the time I struck out at them : and when I 
pictured to myself the possibility of my rising next 
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morning with half a nose, a damaged eye, or a 
slice out of one of my cheeks, or a slit in the lip, 
with a face as unnatural and as disagreeable to 
look at as a blighted cabbage, I struck out with re- 
doubled energy, shouted at the top of my voice, and 
made such an impression upon them, as induced 
them to* come to the conclusion that they must be 
even carrying on a combat with a Wellington or 
a Napoleon. 

I came away from the battle of rats quite as 
satisfactorily to my own feelings (particularly when 
I recollected that I had defended my honour, my 
face, and my British constitution, without the 
shedding of a drop of blood) as if I had been one of 
the greatest heroes of ancient or modern times. 

Most people who know anything about New 
Zealand are aware that earthquakes of a very 
fearfal kind have happened at different times in 
many districts of that delightful country. 

I have taken my reader through scenes that 
might have had a tragical termination. I shall now 
introduce him to one in which the ludicrous will 
be well seen. The people of Wellington having 
suffered very severely from earthquakes, have had 
their ears so finely tuned to extraneous noises, as 
to become possessed of what is termed by medical 
men, morbid sensibility. I passed several weeks 
at an hotel in Wellington kept by Baron Alsdorf, 
who, poor fellow, was subsequently killed by an 
earthquake which happened after I quitted New 
Zealand. It was in his house that I noticed very 
frequently the extreme sensibility of the ear of the 
Wellingtonians for earthquake noises. The stranger 
would be very much inclined, as in my own case, to 
laugh at them. 

It very frequently happened to me whilst I was 
conversing with them that they would interrupt 
the conversation by a sudden stop, by saying, 
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" Did you not perceive the rumbling noise ? — that 
was the shock of an earthquake.'** This occurred 
so frequently, without ray hearing any noise what- 
ever, or feeling the slightest possible movement, 
that I compared them to greyhounds when on the 
coursing field, constantly looking out for the hare, 
and very frequently, from extreme anxiety, taking 
a multitude of other objects for the animal. I was 
at all times, however, fully prepared, from the well- 
known volcanic nature of the island of New Zea- 
land, to witness the shock of an earthquake of a 
character far more serious than the mere vibrations 
which titulated the ears of the people at Wel- 
linfi^ton. 

During my sojourn in the Nelson settlement, in 
one of the prettiest residences at Richmond, I 
suddenly observed, at a distance of about a hundred 
yards, a sudden rush of smoke, accompanied with 
flames of fire. My deliberate conclusion was, that 
it was the crater of a young volcano. I marched 
instantly down to it from the house where I first 
espied it from one of the windows, having firmly 
made up my mind to ascertain the true cause of 
the appearance of such a phenomenon. 

As I approached it with a countenance strongly 
expressive of utter astonishment, perhaps some- 
what allied to fear, I then beheld a most satisfac- 
tory solution of the apparently startling incident, 
viz., that of a lot of weeds which had been fired. 
I returned to the house with a hearty laugh. 

In the year 1851 I left New Zealand for Eng- 
land by way of Sydney. At that time the Turon 
fold diggings had been worked for some time, and 
felt anxious to make a trip to that part, not with 
the view of obtaining gold, but merely to gratify 
curiosity with a sight of that singular amalgama- 
tion of all classes anxious to lay hold of the precious 
metal. 
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I started on foot from the beautiful town of 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, by way 
of Liverpool, to Penrith, which latter is situated in 
ti\e Emu plains, very near to the Blue Mountain 
range, over which I had to pass to the town of 
Bathurst, situated in one of the most beautiful 
parts of the country, on the other side of the Blue 
Mountains. 

Having heard that there was a coach that tra- 
versed the whole distance, it was ray intention to 
have taken a place in that vehicle at the town of 
Penrith. I had not seen a map of the country, 
and was not at all aware of the fact of the Blue 
Mountains being a hundred miles in breadth, with 
a lonesome Australian forest to traverse, the whole 
of their entire breadth, and very suddenly came to 
the conclusion of walking to the diggings, instead 
of taking a place in the coach. I started on foot 
nearly in the middle of their summer, at the latter 
end of the month of November, shod with a strong 
pair of shooting-boots, a shabby pair of old black 
trousers, a wide-awake hat, originally green, but 
then so dreadftilly faded and shabby that little of 
the original vivid green was discernible, with a 
sailor's flannel shirt, the usual dress of a digger, 
not worn next the skin, but placed outside over 
the coat, consequently covering my dress as far as 
the knee, and concealing a gold watch and chain, 
which latter might have been an inducement, had 
it been visible, for some bush-ranger to have at- 
tacked me. 

I started early one morning from the town of 
Penrith, from which place, situated in the plain, I 
had an excellent view of the Blue Mountains, 
which rose abruptly as a sea-cliff. I forded the 
river, and then began to mount the steep ascent, 
which was rather a tough job, bounded right and 
left with a dark umbrageous forest, beneath whose 

O 
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shades there might be lurkingj, not only the deaf 
adder, but the bush-ranger to boot. 

The first thing that struck me was, " How far i» 
it over these mountains V* — especially when I 
glanced into the forest, and thought even of tne 
probability of being robbed. I then saw that I had 
rather imprudently undertaken a thing which ought 
to have been duly considered prior to my de- 
parture, and felt anxious to know the breadth of 
the mountain-range, of which, as I said before, I 
had not the slightest knowledge, but had conjec- 
tured in my own mind, that a mile, or a mile and 
a-half, would take me into a similar plain to that 
which I had just quitted. Charming Cockney no- 
tions, as the sequel will show. 

I kept on glancing into the dark recesses of the 
forest, thinking what an excellent covert it was for 
robbers, when suddenly I heard a dray returning 
from the diggings. The mountain-road aippearea 
quite the contrary of what I had previously con- 
ceived, for. Instead of sloping down mto a valley, I 
found it to be a great table-land, which possibly 
might continue for several miles, and was, there- 
fore, getting anxious to know how much of this 
delightful wood I should have to encounter on my 
road to the diggings. 

At last, meeting the dray, I put the important 
question to the driver, as to how far it was down 
into the valley, conceiving that it could not be more 
than two or three miles at the most. The man 
eyed me from top to bottom, and I can well ima- 
gine something similar to the following to have 
passed through his head, as he eagerly gazed 
at me — 

" You have got on a green hat, your shirt and 
every other part of your dress ought to have 
matched it, and then it could only have been an 
outward and visible sign, and by no means a 90m- 
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plete representation, of the intense greenness of 
that soul that sits in the deep, or rather shallow, 
recesses of thy heart and brain. We have all heard 
of the green man, and still this must be the prince 
of that ancient and thinly-scattered race of men, on 
his way to the diggings. Of all the sucking ducks 
I ever heard of, thou art one of the sweetest kind. 
I wonder if his mother knows that he is out. 
What a kind woman she must have been in giving 
him in early life the best of milk, and plenty of it, 
which he took in such quantities as produced what 
is called, a fat-headed boy, whose comfortable brain 
was in such perfect unison with his happy feeding 
disposition, that it gave him no time for reflection. 
I have heard of the land of green ginger. This 
must be the king of the inhabitants of that land. 
He is the greenest man I ever beheld, an American 
prairie is nothing to him.'' 

I then said (bearing the gaze of his knowing 
eye), for I can imagine that the man stood gazing 
at me in the same way as a staunch old pointer- 
dog at his game, — " How far is it down into the 
valley T 

" Valley T said the man, who could then scarcely 
believe that I was in earnest with him. The man, 
no doubt, from seeing me dressed like a digger, 
and all alone, thought at first, I dare say, that I 
was joking with him, and naturally concluded that 
every man who went to the diggings of course 
knew all about the road. 

At last he answered me, and said, " It is a hun- 
dred miles.'' 

I was as much surprised at the man's answer as 
he was, a few minutes before, at my exceedinglv 
green question. I then made up my mind to walk 
the whole of the way, and take my chance for the 
remainder of the journey. I found houses every 
ten miles, where I could refresh myself. I tra- 

g2 
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veiled about twenty railes a-day, sometimes more, 
in one of the hottest countries in the world, with 
perfect ease and comfort. This was partly owing^ 
to the decrease of temperature of the mountain 
district. 

I was constantly passing people returning from 
the diggings, in groups of threes and fours, and 
more. I met, however, with no single pedestrians, 
either going or coming, fully proving that I was 
running a considerable risk by travelling alone. 

When I got to the halfwayrhouse, I fell in with 
a capital inn, where I found, in the room, one of 
the oest fiddles I ever came across, and instantly 
began fiddling, to the great delight of the landlord, 
who informed me that I was the best fiddler he had 
ever heard, and that he would give a hundred 
pounds, if his son, to whom the fiddle belonged, 
could fiddle as well as I could. 

I said, " You are very complimentary, but I am 
sure you have never heard a good fiddler:'' to 
which he replied, " Yes, I have, for I have heard 
Wallace, the composer, on that very fiddle you are 
now playing on/' 

I replied, that he must be a very bad judge, or else 
that Wallace was not a good fiddler ; and so ended 
the affair. 

A very well-dressed London-looking girl came 
into the room to wait upon me. It struck me, as 
soon as she made her appearance, both from her 
style and manner, for the girl had a fine figure 
with a beautifiilly fitting gown on, that she was 
from London. 

I said, " Are you a native of the country V* 

" No," she replied. 

*' How long have you been out here f 

" Only a few months, and I should be very glad 
to get home again." 

*' What part of London do you come from ?" 
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She answered, " Shaftesbury Crescent, Pimlico.''' 

I said, I visited a Mrs. R ss, who lived 

there. 

" Dear-a-me,'' said the girl, *' why, I lived next 
door to her." 

After this we were well acquainted, and enjoyed 
a long chat about London. 



CHAPTER X. 



The Road to the Digg[ings — An Unpleasant Encounter — 
Cockatoos and King Parrots — Bathiirst — The most Beau- 
tiful Country in the World — Lesson to Travellers in New 
South Wales — A Bully Cowed by Bullying — Incidents at 
Bathurst — Universal Brotherhood of Friends of Trnth — A 
Voyage to New Zealand — Awful Gales of Wind — Horrible 
Swell of the Atlantic — Long Passage to the Cape — A Top- 
-heavy Wave, and its Result. 

I FELL in with no companion throughout my whole 
six days' journey in the mountains. I frequently 
met groups of people returning to Sydney. I in- 
variably marched up to them, gave them all a 
penetrating fearless look in order to let them see 
that I was not afraid of them, chatted about .all 
the topics of interest, and wished them good bye, 
always listening to ascertain if they were following 
me, without turning my head to give a suspicious 
look. 

I had no life-preserver, pistol, or any other 
weapon of defence. Robberies had been committed 
two or three days before I arrived, at a certain 
part of the road. Every man going to the dig- 
gings is supposed to have nothing upon his person. 
This will account for my not being robbed. My 
watch and chain, and money besides, were worth 
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from .f'SO to ,£'40, a sum quite sufficient to pay any 
bushranger for the trouble of shooting and plunder- 
ing me. 

I was much amused upon one occasion, and 
equally annoyed at the same time, by being over- 
taken by an old Scotchman, who wished me good 
morning and began chatting very agreeably. The 
old fellow, after some little conversation, said, 
" You are not going to dig. You don'^t look like 
a digger." I replied by telling him the truth; 
that I was * an English physician on my travels, 
♦ returning from New Zealand to England, and that 
I was going to the diggings merely for my amuse- 
ment. This, however, was a dangerous confession. 
Had he been an old bushranger he might have 
subsequently waylaid me. I, however, did not 
suspect him. I felt annoyed, nevertheless, at the 
idea of my not looking like a digger, as my life 
depended upon being well-disguised. 

upon one occasion I came across a group ©f 
fellows whom I met returning to Sydney. The 
group was so numerous that I was nearly sur- 
rounded by them, first talking to one, then asking 
a question to another, and cursorily glancing at 
the whole of them to see what sort of looking 
fellows they were, when all of a sudden, to my. 
great terror, there stood quite near to me a man 
whom I had not previously noticed, with a counte- 
nance which pourtrayed the most perfect diabolical 
cut-throat aspect of visage I ever beheld, suffi- 
ciently near me to lay hold of me. 

I retired from this brigandlike fellow after the 
same fashion as visitors to Her Majesty leave her 
presence after a presentation. I turned no back 
to him until I was free from his grasp, and at a 
distance of several yards. When standing near 
to the fellow I felt somewhat similar, probably, to 
that which the poor bird experiences from the eye 
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of the snake that fascinates it. I have been pre- 
sent at many mesmeric exhibitions, without being 
mesmerised, or wishing to be — but I am satisfied 
of one thing, that if I had looked merely into that 
rogue's face for a few minutes, I can conceive it 
possible that the fellow might have thrown me into 
the mesmeric sleep if the nervous system had been 
deranged, without the effort of the ordinary pass, 
but simply by the aid of his eagle-eyed, roguish- 
visioned aspect of countenance. A more rapacious- 
looking monster in human form I never beheld. 

At the end of the sixth day I found myself 
gradually descending into the plains, at which part 
the forest district suddenly changed to that park- 
like aspect so frequently mentioned by writers upon 
Australia. In this part the scene was enlivened 
and enriched with myriads of large white cockatoos 
and king parrots. 

I at last reached the town of Bathurst, beauti- 
iuUy situated upon a hill commanding one of the 
most splendid views, at that time, of hill and 
grassy plain, with hero and there groups of trees 
scattered and detached over its surface similar to 
an English park, whose verdant hills were of a 
peculiar detached form and shape precisely similar 
to Primrose Hill, near to the Regent's Park, with 
this difference, that they were upon a larger scale. 

The country around Bathurst is one of the most 
beautifiil in the world, without exception. The 
sun there pours forth rays of beauty, consisting of 
a peculiar blending of gold and silver tints, such 
as neither the tropics, Italy, Norway, America, or 
any other part of the world that I have visited, 
can equal. I was much surprised at reading a 
description of this most lovely scene in Colonel 
Munday's Antipodes, wherein he states it to be one 
of the most uninteresting scenes he ever beheld. 
This, however, is easy of explanation. At the 
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time that Colonel Mundy paid it a visit drought 
had disfigured the plains of Bathurst. 

A stranger traveller in New South Wales is 
invariably looked upon with suspicion. I felt this 
most uncomfortably upon one occasion. I had 
been breakfasting at an inn at Liverpool, not think- 
ing of paying for it just after I had swallowed it. 
I sallied into the town for a walk. I was quickly 
followed by the waiter, who demanded payment. 
I gave him the money. This was a lesson I never 
forgot. 

When I entered the town of Bathurst without 
baggage, without letters of introduction, I ex- 
plained to the landlady of the Black Dog, the best 
inn in the town, that I was an English physician 
travelling to England. 

She remarked, " You are out of your road.'' 

I replied, " That I was fully aware of the fact.**' 

She added, " Doctors are the very worst descrip- 
tion of people we have to deal with in these 
colonies.**' 

I said, " I was sorry for that." 

I continued, " I am hungry. I want some 
dinner; and that directly. I will pay you for 
it, as I am a stranger to you, and without lug- 
gage, before I take it ; and before^I go to bed I 
will pay you for a night's lodging, and also for the 
breakfast next morning." 

This bore, I have no doubt, a very favourable 
aspect in the estimation of the landlady, who said, 
'^ We have some gentlemen squatters dining up- 
stairs. I will take you to them ; follow me. 
Who shall I introduce to them?" 

I said, feeling somewhat amazed at her account 
of the doctors, with a very consequential and 
loud-toned voice, just as I entered the room, 
" Dr. Shaw, on his travels from New Zealand to 
England." 
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This attracted the attention of the party, who 
finding me, from my artificial manner, what they 
might deem a little presumptuous, began to bully 
me. One gentleman observed, that he was a 
medical man ; and began instantly to lay down the 
law to me. I contradicted everything that he as- 
serted, and soon silenced him, after having 
acquired a laurel or status from asserting my own 
opinion more boldly than I should have done under 
other circumstances. 

I then said, " How far am I from the sea?' At 
this question they thought me quite as green as 
the drayman I met in the mountains. I imme- 
diately lost caste with them after this, and they all 
fell upon me like a pack of hounds. The doctor 
began examining me in Shakespeare to see whether 
I had been liberally educated. I set to with him, 
quoted more rapidly than himself; talked with a 
louder voice, and in a more overbearing manner ; 
and in about half an hour of attack and defence I 
succeeded in regaining the position I had lost from 
my very green remark about the geography of the 
country. I was now getting covered witn laurels ; 
I had even surpassed myself. 

Such is a specimen of the humbug of this world. 
I give it as such in order that it may not pass for 
anything fairer than its own dirty individual and 
fictitious self. I was then esteemed the head of 
the party — for why? Because I had been com- 
pelled, for my own comfort, to be the biggest brag, 
the most noisy talker, the most conceited monkey 
of the whole party. I was determined, however, 
to enjoy myself. 

I called upon a doctor, whose name I had down 
as a fellow of the Geological Society. I rapped at 
his door, and met his lady, who informed me that 
the doctor was not in. His daughters came out and 

g5 
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joined the mother in their quizzical looks at the 
man in the digger s dress, who pronounced himself 
a Fellow of the Geological Society of London. 

I called again ; met with the doctor,] and began 
talking geology to him, when he informed me that 
he had not the honour to belong to that scientific 
body. 

I then said, " I will talk medicine with you," 
and immediately took him upon the treatment of 
the poisonous snakes of the district. 

He had not the courage or the heart to ask me 
into his house ; for which I do not blame him. 
The whole of this tete-a-tete took place in his 
garden ; at which his wife and daughters formed 
the exclusive audience ; wondering, no doubt, who 
I was ; whether I was really a physician, a geolo- 
gist, or what I represented myself to be, or one 
of those many scamps to be found in the world 
who live upon false titles and misrepresentations. 

After leaving the doctor I heard a remarkably 
good small band of music in a shoemaker^s shop, 
into which I instantly entered, and chatted with 
them, performed a solo on the flute, and so left 
them to decipher who the man might be who 
had just retired from the doctor, in a digger'*s 
dress. 

I found the landlady of the inn now so gracious 
to me, and so completely altered in her manner, 
that I really believe that had I been in want of a 
small loan she, perhaps, might have accommo- 
dated me. 

I went to the bank, where the head of the 
establishment was brother to a gentleman with 
whom I was well-acquainted, to ask about mone- 
tary matters. I saw the brother of my friend, and 
not wishing to force myself upon his notice, seeing 
that suspicion lurked in his eye-corner, and as I 
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had no introduction to him, I left him very 
abruptly by saying, "I knew your brother in 
Auckland."*' 

I had heard the people talking of some great 
man who had been lecturing in the town. This 
great man had heard my voice in apologising to 
him, in company with the clergyman of the place, 
as I passed him in what appeared to me a private 
apartment, to my bed room. 

He remarked to his friend, " I know the voice 
of that gentleman ; and if I mistake not, I was a 
student at the University of Edinburgh at the 
same time as he was pursuing his studies.'' 

This gentleman was a member of a society 
founded by the late distinguished Edward Forbes, 
of which I had the honour to be a member. I 
had never heard of him since I had quitted the 
University of Edinburgh. He, however, had re- 
cognised me. That was quite enough. 

As the principles of that society are very brief 
I will lay them before the reader. 

It was styled " The Universal Brotherhood of 
Friends of Truth." 

This brotherhood is a union of the searchers 
after truth, for the glory of God, the good of all, 
and the honour of the order, to the end that mind 
may hold its rightful sway in the world. It is a 
fellowship demanding of its members earnestness, 
ability, and philanthropy, and recognising among 
them no distinctions of nation, party, rank, or pro- 
fession. Works done and approved, a sincere and 
loving spirit, and the energy to act, are the qualities 
required of the candidate. Love for the good and 
the beautiful is demanded of the brothers, as well 
as the determination to seek for truth, and urge 
others to the search. Charity to all earnest 
opinions, kindness to all living creatures, and 
thankfulness for the blessings by which we are sur- 
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rounded, are inculcated on the brethren. Co- 
operation in research, assistance in danger and 
adversity, advice and firm friendship, are extended 
by the brethren towards each other. The triangle, 
symbolical of learning, love, and fellowship, and 
the roseate band, embleraatical of their union, are 
the outward signs by which the brethren recognise 
each other throughout the world. 

This society since its foundation in Edinburgh 
has merged into the Red Lions of London, where, 
as well as the British Association, it is well-known 
to include among its members some of the most 
distinguished men of the day, both in literature 
and science. 

I need scarcely allude to the great pleasure I 
had in meeting with an old fellow-student of the 
University of Edinburgh, and a member of the 
Society of Red Lions. This gentleman was a 
cler2:yman belonging to the Presbyterian church. 
I fell in with him one evening without recognising 
him. He afterwards introduced me to the clergy- 
man of Bathurst, to whom I paid a visit, and made 
Particular inquiries after my Red Lion brother, 
*om whom I had the satisfaction of learning that 
he was the best preacher in New South Wales ; 
and besides the most powerful man, with his pen, 
in the whole country : and what was far more valu- 
able than all his attainments, I had every reason to 
believe that he was a practical and good Christian 
man. 

I may mention that before arriving at Bathurst 
I came to an inn called the Green Swamp. In 
walking down to that part I fell in with two 
policemen mounted, who were in search of horse 
stealers, who questioned me whether I had met 
anyone resemblmg the rogues they were searching 
after. I put many questions to them touching the 
personal security of one travelling alone as I had 
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done. Upon which they strongly recomrnended 
me to take a place in the coach, and run no further 
risk. They looked upon me as a kind of prodigy 
for having footed it from Sydney all alone. I took 
their advice for the remainder of the journey. 

At the Green Swamp the landlady was a native 
of my own county. I knew everybody in their 
native place, which exceedingly puzzled them, as 
they had never seen me before, and I left them 
equally puzzled, as I did not give them my name. 
They have to thank me, however, for immortalizing 
their inn. I paid a visit to the Government 
geographer in London, upon which occasion he 
questioned me about the different localities that I 
had passed in my tramp to the diggings. When I 
mentioned the Green Swamp, he said, " That is a 
part I never heard of before, I shall have it down 
in my next new map." 

I shall now bid adieu to Australia and this 
tramp to the diggings, to give a sketch of other 
incidents that have occurred to me in other parts 
of the world. 

I went out to New Zealand in the year 1850, in 
the Lord William Bentinck, a vessel of the old- 
fashioned build, and truly remarkable for her 
admirable performance in awful gales of wind, of 
which I experienced such a succession, that I may 
truly say that it rarely falls to the lot of any sailor 
to have experienced harder weather. We left the 
Thames in the month of March, 1850, with mode- 
rate winds, and anchored off Margate. The next 
day we up anchor, and caught a breeze, which 
terminated in a hard gale of wind, which took lis 
into the chops of the Channel off the Cornish coast, 
where we met with such a fearftil Atlantic swell — 
a sure indication of a gale of wind that was ap- 
proaching us, or one that had been blowing — ^that 
the captain deemed it prudent to put back into 
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Falmoath Harbour. We remained there for a 
whole week, fiiUy verifying the prognostications of 
the captain in regard to the weather, by riding 
out at anchor four or five of the heaviest gales of 
wind that ever blew across the Atlantic. The 
barometer was down as low as 29°, and for two or 
three days no boat dare put out to us, even while 
we were at anchor in the narbour. 

A French vessel very near to us dragged her 
anchor in such a manner as warned us to believe 
that if the gale did not abate, that she would come 
in contact with the Lord William Bentinck. An- 
ticipating this collision with the possibility of our 
going asnore, my life-preserver was in a state of 
requisition, by being taken out of my portmanteau, 
and suspended in my cabin ready for use. 

During our stay at Falmouth, vessels from all 
parts made the harbour, such was the fearful suc- 
cession of gales that had been blowing. One poor 
captain inrormed me that he had been in these 
fearful gales, more or less, for a fortnight, with a 
crew that was almost ungovernable. He said, 
" I have seen more of the hardships of a sailor's 
life during the last fortnight than in the whole of 
my previous experience.'' 

The gale that took us down the Channel from 
Dover sent two hundred souls on board an Irish 
steamer to a watery grave on the tongue- end sand 
off Margate. Many other vessels during the pre- 
valence of these fearful gales were wrecked, and 
many lives were lost upon the various coasts of 
Great Britain. 

After passing a week in Falmouth Harbour, 
we started a second time; and just as we entered 
the Atlantic, another horrible swell set in again 
similar to the one that had previously suggested to 
the captain the prudent plan of getting out of it 
by returning to Falmouth. What were we to do 
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on this occasion! The captain concluded to take 
his chance. We were beaten about in the Channel 
by furious gales, after which we got in the Bay of 
Biscay, and there encountered four more furious 
gales of wind dead a-head, to use the sailor'^s phrase, 
which consumed neariy the whole of our crockery, 
and drowned the greater part of our pigs. So 
many hard winds had we to encounter, that it 
occupied us two months in performing the voyage 
to the line, frequently effected in a month or five 
weeks. 

After passing the Cape of Good Hope we en- 
countered bad weather. We were taking out 
troops to New Zealand, who, with passengers and 
sailors, amounted to more than a hundred. Very 
fortunately for all on board, not more than five 
persons were on deck at the time of the occurrence 
of one of those fearful accidents at sea, which may 
not have been witnessed during the entire life of a 
sailor, although accustomed to hard weather and 
dreadful gales of wind. I was on the poop, with 
the third mate quite close to me, with the captain 
standing near to the man at the helm. A strong 
gale of wind had been blowing for several days, 
and at the time I was on the poop was evidently, 
abating. I observed all of a sudden, having a 
quick eye, a sea at a distance of perhaps two 
hundred yards from the vessel, no larger than 
ordinary waves, but rising more perpendicularly 
out of the water, disproportionate in every sense of 
the word, carrying with it an unusual quantity of 
water at its apex, or, in other words, that appear- 
ance which may be denominated top-heavy. It 
was out of the direction of the wind too, which gave 
to it another remarkable character; in short, it 
was an eccentric, top-heavy, unusual sea, more 
resembling in its form and roll the ludicrous ap- 
pearance of a bullying, drunken man, staggering 
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under the influence of a too heavy load of alcohol, 
mischievously bent upon carrying everything before 
him that might stand in his way as an impediment. 

As soon as I saw it I felt that death and 
destruction might be the result, when it swept 
over the poor Lord William Bentinck, which I was 
certain it would do, for I distinctly saw that the 
vessel could no more rise over it than she could fly 
in the air, or dance a hornpipe ashore. It was a 
case of sauve qui pent. I debated the point very 
briefly with myself whether I should run into the 
cuddy, or take to the rigging. I concluded to do 
the latter, believing that I should not have time to 
get into the cabin oefore the sea must have swept 
me overboard, I then ran up into the riggino;, to 
the height of perhaps eight or nine steps. I here 
debated very briefly another point with myself, 
viz., whether I should stand in the usual position, 
or let my legs swing in the air after the fashion of 
a clock pendulum. By assuming the latter. posi- 
tion I thought I might save my legs from being 
broken. I concluded to adopt the pendulum fashion. 
At the moment that the sea or wave arrived, I 
thought, now for the sight of the Lord William 
Bentinck struggling with the giant wave, suddenly 
possessed of some of the qualities of the flying fish, 
joined to the saltatory movement of the whale. 

I calmly turned to look at the head of the vessel, 
and saw it as completely immerged, as if the poor 
old craft had literally jumped into it. There was 
only a slight difference in the affair, for the sea had 
jumped into her, and as quickly out of her, other- 
wise she must have sunk. I had on a leathern 
helmet, a mackintosh impervious to water, tightly 
buttoned round me, a pair of mud boots reaching 
considerably above the knee; and, notwithstanding 
all this preparation for keeping out the water, I 
was as completely deluged as any fish that ever 
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swam the billows of his native ocean, and the works 
of my watch as utterly ruined as if it had lain for 
six months at the bottom of a ditch. 

Prior to the wave striking our ship, I have 
previously said that there were only five persons on 
deck, although the passengers, sailors, and soldiers, 
amounted to more than a hundred. This was a most 
providential circumstance. The poor third mate, 
who was near to me, too fiiUy occupied in the 
important duties of his office to be on the look-out 
for dangerous waves, had not the remotest idea of 
what was about to occur. I was too busily em- 
ployed with my own debates as to whether I was 
to take refuge in the cuddy, or scramble up into 
the rigging as high as I could get before the sea 
struck us, to apprise him of the danger. The 
captain, however, being on the look-out, cautioned 
the helmsman with the following remark, " Hold 
on, look out, a heavy sea coming.'" The other 
person on the main deck at this critical moment 
was a passenger carrying a bucket of water to the 
bulwark. The sea most fortunately struck him, 
for it knocked him down in a comer where he came 
in contact with some obstacle that prevented him 
being washed overboard. The bulFs eye was washed 
from the quarter galley, and left on deck, as a 
convincing proof of the power of the wave that had 
caused such consternation on board. The skylight 
at the top of the cuddy was demolished, and the 
water had a ready entree to the cabin and berths, 
suddenly filling it with water, where two or three 
lady passengers, not having the slightest warning 
of its approach, shouted out at the top of their 
voices all the horrors that a terrified imagination 
at the time pictured to them. 

The captain instantly went down into the cuddy, 
appeased the affrighted ladies and other passengers 
as well as he could, by saying, " Don't be alarmed, 
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the worst has happened, it is one of those accidents 
that happen once in a hundred years/' 

The captain had seen me on the poop prior to 
the accident, and suddenly missing me, exclaimed 
to the helmsman, "The Doctor is washed over- 
board."" 

The helmsman said, " No, sir, he is not, for 
there he is in the rigging." 



Old Bentinck the sturdy many weeks from the dock. 

With her various passengers, and plentiful stock 

Of all sorts of thing^s, but especially sheep. 

For the death of the latter 1 cannot but weep. 

She has had ups and downs in the great briny ocean. 

And has consequently given us plenty of motion;' 

She has twisted and wriggled, and played many rigs. 

But her worst trick of all was the loss of the pigs ; 

She has sailed fast and slow through various climes. 

And has ducked us most sweetly several times. 

Had she sailed a little faster when the sea came on board, 

I for one should have thought her a much finer Lord. 

To surmount ocean's wave she is generally able. 

But she must have been drunk when she smashed the cuddy 

table. 
But more prudent and wise I can't at her scowl, 
When she drowned and destroyed so many tough fowl. 
And whene'er the old ship again ploughs the main, 
I hope she'll return to her home once again ; 
And her sailors so jolly accompany her there. 
To see their dear friends and shake hands with the fair. 
A moral lesson learn from this good old ship. 
In all future voyages whene'er you make a trip. 
To steer the straight course as she has now done, 
And then you won't sorrow, but have plenty of fun. 

John Shaw. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

A Look at the Continent — Alderney and its Race — Perilous 
Position — Rescue, and Arrival at Guernsey — Farewell to 
a Boardin;; House — Trip to Wollougon^, New South 
Wales — Fine Qualities of Australian Wheat — Lost in the 
Bush — On the Road to St. Petersburo;— Russian Opinion 
of England and the Eni^lish — A Mistake about a Bad Leg 
—Visit to the Salt Mine of Halleim — Strange Thoughts 
during the Descent — DiflSculties of a Want of Cash in St. 
Petersburg — Escape from the Dilemma. 

In the year 1833, after having travelled a good 
deal in England, a little in Scotland, and over 
several counties in Ireland, I had made up my 
mind to have a look at the Continent. I set out 
perfectly alone ; a plan which has its advantages 
and its disadvantages like many other systems. 

Having heard that the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey were well worth seeing, and that tlie oppo- 
site coast of France was also worth the attention 
of the tourist in presenting him with many original 
and beautiftil scenes, I determined to proceed to 
Paris by that route. I embarked at Southampton 
on board the steamer carrying the mail. We had 
on board several passengers, and, besides, the 
governor of the island of (xuernsey. Lord de Sau- 
marez. 

We had passengers to land at Alderney, which 
is separated from the other islands by a very 
dangerous part intersected with numerous rocks, 
where a very rapid current is found, well known to 
mariners acquainted with those parts as the Race of 
Alderney, so named from the rapidity with which 
it flows. The captain, finding that a dense fog at 
that time prevailed, consulted with Admiral Lord 
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de Saumarez. They unanimously agreed not to 
land the passengers at Alderney until the fog had 
cleared off; consequently we let go the anchor, and 
waited for some time. After riding at anchor for 
some time the fog cleared off; we up with the 
anchor, and away we steamed into the dangerous 
Eace of Alderney. During the French war Ad- 
miral Lord de Saumarez had captured three French 
vessels in this dangerous part, by enticing them 
into the race, there to give battle, where they were 
ignorant of the many rocks and the rapid current ; 
consequently they became an easy prey to the 
gallant admiral : and strange to say, that very day 
was the anniversary of his victory. When in the 
middle of this dangerous part, with rocks on all 
sides, the fog suddenly became as dense as ever. 

Lord de Saumarez was a fresh-coloured, fat, red- 
faced, elderly gentleman. At this critical moment 
he started up, pale as death, with a quivering lip, 
paced up and down the steamer in an agony of 
fright, uttering the fearful words, which struck 
terror into many of the stoutest hearts on board, 
*' We are all at the mercy of Providence.^' 

I at that time, as a young traveller leaving my 
native land for the first time, felt very naturally 
an unusual degree of alarm, from having heard on 
board the history of Lord de Saumarez who had 
signalised himself by his valour, and who of course 
was esteemed a great authority, being at that time 
governor of Guernsey, and especially in nautical 
matters, and above all in that particular part where 
his superior knowledge of its many dangers had 

f roved a source of victory and renown to himself, 
instantly went to the head of the steamer to 
know the worst, and what might happen to us, at 
which part I found the mist so thick, that to use 
the sailors' phrase, " you might out it," and there, 
anxiously watching and listening, expected every 
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moment to be dashed upon the rocks. Providence, 
however, ordained otherwise. 

After taking our chance for some time, the mist 
cleared away; we landed our passengers at the 
island of Aldemey ; and afterwards arrived safe in 
the beautifiil island of Guernsey, there to tell of 
our very narrow escape from the dangers of the sea. 

I remember afterwards meeting with the captain 
of the steamer, who informed me, that seeing Lord 
de Saumarez in such a terrible fright, added to 
other fearftil reflections at the time that we were 
threatened with a watery grave, produced such a 
shock upon his nerves that he was afterwards 
afflicted with a complaint, the cause of which he 
entirely attributed to the event of that memorable 
day. 

Some years afterwards I told this story to a 
cousin of Lord de Saumarez, a man very similar 
in appearance to the Admiral from his rubicund 
countenance, who remarked, '^ I am ashamed to 
hear of such a cowardly exhibition of an old admi- 
ral, he ought to have known better .''' I, however, 
differ from his cousin, and make every allowance 
for the brave old admiral, well knowing that weak 
nerves and a particular state of health occasionally 
and temporarily turn many a brave man into an 
apparent coward, notwithstanding the assertion of 
a well-known man in the army, when allusion was 
made to the fear of the enemy, speaking of him- 
self, perhaps unwisely and even boastingly, " I 
was bom before nerves.**' 

I have a few notes of my ramble to those beauti- 
ful islands of Guernsey and Jersey, with a farewell 
to Blanchard's Boarding House. When at the 
latter place I met with many agreeable people, and 
passed a very agreeable sojourn of a few weeks. 
Here is the farewell : — 
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When far from Jersey's isle 1 roam 
ril ihiiik upon that friendly shore. 
That gave to me so ^ood a home; 
Though I may never see it more. 
When for other adventures bound 
ril think upon thy rocks and hays. 
The eye of thought shall search thee round: 
I will not sigh for happier days. 
Though strife has caused trifling shocks, 
I will not think thee bit the worse. 
With all thy beauties thou ha«t rocks. 
Which oft have marr'd the sailor's course. 
And so it is in life's dull stage. 
Where'er we go, where'er we rove. 
When summer 's calm we've winter's rage. 
Trouble and misfortunes prove. 
And now, adieu to Halket House, 
So famed for dinners piping hot — 
The stranger oft shall show his face. 
And soon, like me, will be forgot. 

John Shaw. 

In the month of December, 1851, I made a trip 
to WoUongong, one of the best agricultural and 
grazing districts of New South Wales. After 
crossing the river and passing some bush I came 
to a beautifiil grazing district, artificially culti- 
vated, entirely stocked with cows, many of them 
most beautifiil creatures. There was not a single 
sheep to be seen. In this district I saw such 
crops of wheat as I never beheld in the most fertUe 
parts of England; and I am not speaking with- 
out some experience, for I have visited every county 
in England, except two, and the whole of Scotland, 
and I am confident that nothing similar can be 
found in either country to equal the wheat I saw 
growing in the district of lUawarra for height, size 
of ear, and quantity of straw. 

After this I again entered the bush expecting 
(as I had been previously told) to find a certain 
and direct road to a place called Jambaroo, where 
I intended to take up my lodgings for the night. 
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It is necessary to remind the reader that I was on 
foot. The afternoon was advancing when I entered 
the bush and said good bye to the fine cows, beau- 
tiful plains, to this bread and butter and cheese 
district of lUawarra, for such it is par excellence^ 
having some of the best dairy stations in New 
South Wales. I walked on at a good pace, having 
no forebodings of what was going to happen, when 
it suddenly came into ray head, that the seven or 
eight miles (the distance I had to go) ought to 
have terminated and brought to view the village of 
Jambaroo. I marched still further for some time, 
when I felt quite confident that the distance I had 
walked was nearer sixteen than eight miles. I 
continued on, and having no pocket compass, I 
began to despair of reaching Jambaroo that night. 

It was summer time, in the middle of a wild 
wood, containing snakes whose bite was deadly 
poisonous; many of them on the move in the 
night, and more ferocious during the hot weather. 
This came with all its force into my cranium ; 
next, the pleasure of sleeping all night in a wood, 
with the possibility of having one of these poison- 
ous reptiles for a bed-fellow ; third, the unpleasant 
thought of going to bed without my supper (ren- 
dered more annoying from the gnawings of a 
hungry stomach at the time) ; and these heavy re- 
flections were neither lightened nor brightened 
from the pleasing prospect I had in view, viz., that 
of getting up next morning without my breakfast. 

In the middle of all these moanings and lamen- 
tations a house appeared, where I learnt that I had 
blundered exceedingly, and where I was put into 
the right road for J ambaroo, which I reached just 
as it was getting dark, with a light heart, but a 
very empty stomach. 

In the month of August, 1840, I was travelling 
to Lubeck to embark for St. Petersburg. I there 
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fell in with a Colonel Schaltz, a Russian, possessed 
of extremely agreeable mtoners, and yery well in- 
formed. He had been in England ; and appeared 
well pleased with what he had seen. When I told 
him that I was going to St. Petersburg we became 
better acquainted. He professed to like London as 
well as Paris, a very unusual opinion for a 
foreifi^ner. I was much amused with his account 
of some club meeting, or grand anniversary dinner, 
that happened to take place at the inn where he 
was stopping in London, at which he was merely a 
listener in the next room. He described the Eng- 
lish as an excellent and orderly people, especially 
at a banquet. This he considered to be beautifully 
exemplified in the manner, that all with one ac- 
cord, quite equal to any military discipline he ever 
witnessed, obeyed the great knock of the presi- 
dent'^s hammer, as he expressed it, when a toast 
was proposed. 

At Lubeck I had taken my berth for St. Peters- 
burg in company with the Colonel, who was stop- 
ping in the same hotel with me, and from whom I 
received many little acts of kindness. I was sud- 
denly seized with a violent swelling in one of my 
feet, which extended to the leg, and at last pre- 
sented a very frightful appearance, so much so that 
I at last determined on having it well leeched and 
fomented, and afterwards applied the acetate of 
lead lotion. This was after I had paid for my 
berth and place to St. Petersburg, so that it neces- 
sarily became an important question with me, 
whether I should not sacrifice the sum paid, and 
remain quietly on shore and attend to my leg in 
the most effectual way, and by so doing reheve 
myself from all the anxiety of undertaking a voyage 
under such uncomfortable and unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. 

I reasoned with myself thus. By not sailing 
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with the steamer I may possibly lose my leg and 
even my life ; my passage money of course would be 
forfeited. I then took another view of the question. 
If I go with the steamer I can attend to my leg 
there as well as on shore. I shall at all events 
save the passage money; I may have, also, the 
good luck to save my leg ; and if I should have 
the misfortune to lose it, surely I may calculate 
upon saving my life. I must inform the reader 
that it was a fearful attack of erysipelas. 

I concluded to depart with the steamboat ; and 
by so doing I managed, by the assistance of Provi- 
dence, to save the passage money, the leg, and 
my life. 

Having agreed with the Colonel to embark with 
him for St. Petersburg, we took a carriage from 
Lubeck to Travenmunde. When I arrived there, 
the person who opened the carriage door at the 
hotel, observed a quantity of blood at the bottom 
of the carriage, which arose from the hemorrhage 
not being staunched, and which seemed to alarm 
the man, who said something about a doctor, which 
I could not understand ; and believing that he 
had some important communication to make, or 
that he, perhaps, might have known me in so;ne 
distant part of the world, I was anxious for an in- 
terpretation. It turned out, on an explanation 
being given, that the man had been urging me to 
have a doctor, conceiving, from the large pool of 
blood which he saw at the bottom of the carriage, 
that I had just sustained a fearful accident, and 
consequently stood in need of a medical man. I 
laughed heartily, and thanked him for his kindness, 
and told him that I was a physician. 

When I got on board the steamer, the leg still 
continued bleeding from the leech-bites. I laid it in 
the horizontal position upon a seat, with the various 
wrappings or oandages, all coloured with blood, 

H 
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which oozed through the linen, so as to drop on 
the deck: rather a novel and unusual and appa- 
rently tragical appearance for a traveller, I must 
confess. I had not remained long on board the 
steamer before a good number of individuals from 
all countries came very politely to inquire the 
cause of such a tragical-looking leg, all scarlet and 
white. I received all sorts oi civilities, many in- 
quiries ; some were very inquisitive, and it might be 
affirmed that the unfortunate leg had brought such 
a number of gentlemen, and even ladies, hanging 
upon the arms of their husbands, sisters with their 
brothers, around me, that it might be said that I 
had held a peculiar kind of levee. 

Dr. Lefevre, at that time physician to the Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, approached me, and said, 
" How is it that you have got such a bad leg V* I 
answered him, in French, that I could not tell 
him. He had already perceived in me what I had 
remarked in himself, viz., that we were both John 
Bulls. He continued, " If you can't tell me in 
French, speak English." I then told him, that I 
could not give him any better explanation in English. 

The doctor'*s questioning me had reference to 
whether I had injured it in any way. The fact 
was this, it was a case of erysipelas without any 
external injury. 

He continued, " I am physician to the Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, and if I can be of any service to 
you I shall be happy to do all I can for you." I 
thanked him, and told him that I was a physician 
myself, and, by so doing, put a stop to any guinea 
calculations that might be going on in the mind of 
the doctor. 

In a few days I succeeded in getting the turn 
with a very frightful leg, and before I got to 
St. Petersburg I was enabled to put it to the 
ground. 



V 
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In the same year I was induced to pay a visit to 
the celebrated salt-mine of Halleini, near Salsburg. 
I spoke no German, and the gentleman who accom- 
panied me, I think, was likewise unacquainted with 
the language of the country. We arrived at the 
entrance of the mine, and commenced the descent 
by means of two ropes attached to two poles, a kind 
of skeleton ladder without steps. The legs were 
placed between the two ropes and the long poles, 
or sides, of the ladder, a means of descent requiring 
some practice, and a certain amount of courage, 
before it can be effected in a manner comfortable 
to the party making his first entree to the subter- 
ranean regions. 

In an undertaking of this kind, it is necessary 
for one'^s comfort and safety that guides and visi- 
tors should be fully capable of understanding each 
other. When one speaks of the descent of a mine, 
it is usually understood that one has to descend and 
ascend by the same shaft. This, however, is not 
the case with the Halleim mine, a circumstance that 
I was quite ignorant of until I had finished the 
whole tour, which, from one end to the other, occu- 
pies a distance of three miles. 

The entrance of the Halleim mine is at the top of 
a mountain, thirteen hundred feet above the common 
level, and the sortie, or outlet, in a valley beneath it. 
A person, in making the descent, is provided with a 
leather apron to protect his clothes, and a strong 
gauntlet to prevent injury from the rope, which he 
lays hold of to enable him to steady himself in the 
descent of the inclined plane, and also for the pur- 
pose of resisting a too rapid descent. Not being 
able to ask any question, I expected to return in 
some way or other by the same shaft by which we 
had descended. There are five descents : the first 
of one hundred and forty-four feet, the second of 
one hundred and eighty-six, the third of sixty, the 
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fourth of one hundred and twenty, and the fifth of 
two hundred and forty. 

The time occupied in making thedescent of the first 
one hundred and forty-four feet was exactjy half a 
minute. Our guide started first, with a torch in his 
hand, and, being well practised in the art of descend- 
ing quickly, left me in utter darkness in the bowels of 
the earth, at which time some very curious thoughts 
came into my head, such as, " Hang that guide for 
going so fast ! What does he mean by leaving a 
stranger, and one unacquainted with the language, 
in such a predicament as this ?" Another thought 
flew across my mind : "How long is this descent V 
I had not the remotest idea. I suddenly felt, that 
the friction of the rope acting on the gauntlet was 
so strong that I was literally afraid of taking fire, 
in which case I should have carried with me a 
self-consuming torch, which would have been a bad 
substitute for that of the guldens. 

In the midst of these serious cogitations, a glim- 
mering light suddenly appeared, bump I went, like 
a dead weight shot out of a cart, on to the bottom 
of the first descent, when I found myself, as if by 
magic, in the society of my guide and my gentle- 
man companion. This was pleasant enough. 

I had three epileptic fits a short time previous, 
and never, even in youth, was possessed of what is 
called a steady head for viewing things from a pre- 
cipice, or an eye for standing upon a narrow plank, 
or any other performance which usually causes diz- 
ziness. The thought struck me when severely 
frictionised by the action of the rope : *' What a 
queer place this would be for an epileptic fit !'' In 
making the second descent, the head, all of a sud- 
den, became dizzy, so much so that I looked upon it 
as a premonitory symptom to a fit, the rope, at the 
same time, was very near committing an act of 
combustion ; and, in the middle of these severe 
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trials, bump I came a second time into the Com- 
paq of my departed friends. 

The thought that then haunted me was, " How 
shall I get up again ?" little thinking, that I was 
wending my way, like a chimney-sweep, and des- 
cending to come out at the bottom of the chimney, 
which is really not at all a bad illustration of the 
Halleim mine. 

It is perfectly true that we are even strangers to 
our own physical, moral, and intellectual powers, 
and never know the extent of them until we fairly 
put them to the test. This I clearly proved when 
surrounded with the many difficulties which at that 
time beset me. At first I thought I should die in 
this horrible mine, and I believe that summoned up 
fresh courage to such a degree as enabled me to go 
through the performance of the remaining work in 
a more skilful and workmanlike manner, until I at 
last reached the bottom of the mine, to my great 
joy and surprise in the valley below. 

In these mines are its famed chambers, contain- 
ing water. On entering it, the visitor finds him- 
self on a sudden on the margin of a subterranean 
lake of inky blackness, agreeing with the descrip- 
tion of that of the fabled Styx. " The walls of the 
cavern are illuminated, and each flickering taper is 
reflected back in the unruffled surface of tne water. 
He is ferried across in a flat boat by one who 
would serve as no bad representative of Charon, 
and safely landed on the opposite side to thread 
other passages, and trace his way out to daylight. 
The roofs of these chambers are entirely unsup- 
ported by props or pillars, and are not arched, but 
quite flat: when, therefore, it is considered that 
the rock composing them is often so soft as to 
crumble at the touch, how vast a superincumbent 
weight of mountain presses upon them, and that 
they are sometimes from five to six hundred yards 
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in circumference, it is wonderful that accidents are 
not more frequent." * 

Thus ended the excursion to the famous Halleim 
mine, where I was occupied for the space of a 
complete hour in getting thumped and bumped, 
rubbed and scrubbed, with mind and body more 
agitated than ever occurred to me, I am happy to 
say, in any previous hour of my existence. 

It has once or twice happened to me, in my 
various wanderings, owing to what may be termed 
bad generalship, that I have suddenly fallen short 
in the pocket. This happened to me when I was 
in the town of St. Petersburg. At the time that I 
first ascertained this shortness of the purse, I had 
two remedies presented to me for choice, viz., to 
write to England, and wait until a remittance 
arrived, or start immediately, and take a second- 
class berth. Upon reflection, I found that all my 
money would be expended before the arrival of the 
next mail, a most unpleasant and very objectionable 
position for any traveller to be placed in. Having 

1)aid for a first-class berth in the^ steamer, I calcu- 
ated that if the captain would refund me the dif- 
ference between the first and second cabins, I should 
manaore to arrive in England without borrowing or 
begging. 

I had come to the conclusion of sailing by the 
steamer, and as my resolution had been formed 
very suddenly, only a few hours before its depar- 
ture from Oronstadt, I had no time to lose. I 
started from St. Petersburg by the tender belonging 
to the steamer, which, of course, would arrive at 
the proper time; but, unfortunately in my own 
case, I was compelled to get the signature of the 
Governor of Cronstadt previous to my leaving 
Russia, and as a few minutes only remained to 
eflfect this, I had to make the best of my time, 
• Extract from Murray's " Guide- Book." 
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and call into operation all the best physical and 
intellectual powers belonging to me. 

When I arrived at Cronstadt, I^aw an English 
sailor, and shouted to him from the steamer at the 
top of my voice, saying, " Go and tell the British 
Consul that there is an Englishman in great dis- 
tress.**' This had the desired effect. I was soon 
in the presence of the Consul, and very quickly 
after that I had the good, luck to get my passport 
properly put en riffle. 

The next important thing was to get on board 
the steamer bound for England. I got into a 
boat, thinking that the fellows had proper instruc- 
tions to row me to the right feteamer, when it 
struck me all of a sudden that some mistake had 
occurred. The fellows rowed me to the wrong 
steamer. When I arrived under her bow, I sang 
out, in a shrill voice, in both French and English, 
that I was an Englishman bound for England, and 
in search of the English steamer, and would be 
much obliged to any kind soul to give the proper 
directions to those worthy Russians, who were evi- 
dently bent on transporting me, against my wish, 
to some distant and foreign shore. Finally, proper 
directions were given, and I at last succeeded in 
reaching the steamer bound for Old England, and 
I can say, with the greatest sincerity, that I was 
never more glad to get out of any country than 
tyrannical Russia, where true liberty, as we under- 
stand it in England, is of exotic growth in its 
sterile soil. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

United States — Excursion to Saratov — An extraordinary 
Poison — Dangers of the Naturalist — Abundance of the 
Rattle-Snake — Death in attempting to civihse one of those 
Reptiles — ^Taking in a Stock of Lake-Ice — A Series of 
Narrow Escapes — Voyage from New Orleans to the Ha- 
vannah— A Crowded Craft — An Alarm of Fire — Calms 
and Impatience — Village of Twining, near Tewkesbury— 
A Skating Adventure — Narrow Escapes in various Parts 
of the World. 

In the year 1845, when travelling in the United 
States, I made an excursion with Professor Hop- 
kins, in the neighbourhood of Saratoga, in search of 
plants and minerals, upon which occasion we saw a 
specimen of the rhus vemix, which is a most ex- 
traordinary poison. In the spring months, this 
plant is highly dangerous, even to approach, for 
the air becomes impregnated with its poisonous 

properties. Dr. A m, of Saratoga, informed 

me, that he had had many cases of poisoning from 
the wood of this tree being mixed with the common 
fuel, and that its fumes have affected the lungs in 
such a powerfiil manner as to have communicated 
its poisonous qualities even to those most valuable 
organs. 

The reader may imagine some of the difficulties 
and dangers of tie foreign naturalist on his first 
landing in this neighbourhood. The species rhus 
glabrum is a very beautiful plant, both m leaf and 
flower, and so attracted me, from its striking fea- 
tures of peculiarity in having a scarlet cone of con- 
globerate berries, that I was induced to taste it, 
and found it most agreeable. Had this plant, 
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which IS quite harmless, turned out to be the rhus 
vemix, the latter the most poisonous plant of the 
country, I need scarcely tell the reader that the 
chance of his perusing this would have been, in 
that case, very doubtful, for, in all probability, I 
should have been poisoned. 

In addition to these poisonous and destructive 
plants, the rattle-snake is to be found abundantly, 
at the distance of four miles &om Saratoga, and 
perhaps nearer. A German doctor had domes- 
ticated some of them, and even lived with 
them. Some of them escaped the doctor's vigi- 
lance, and most likely may turn out to be the 
source of a numerous race of rattle-snakes quite 
near to the town. The doctor ultimately lost his 
life by his rash experiments in attempting his ex- 
traordinary feat of civilising a rattle-snake up to 
the standard of homo sapiens, 

I had been botanizing the whole of one day in 
woods, hills, and valleys, quite up to the knees in 
grass, when, returning home, I learnt from a 
workman, and that for the first time, that there 
were rattle-snakes in the neighbourhood. Thus I 
had to congratulate myself upon a happy deliver- 
ance from the jaws of death, both from poisonous 
plants and the dreadfiil bite of the frightful 
reptile. 

In the same year, when travelling in the United 
States, I visited a small lake, very near to the 
water-works of the city of Philadelphia, where I 
observed the very singular process of taking in a 
stock of ice from the lake into an ice-house. The 
process was as follows : — The communication from 
the lake to the ice-house was maintained by means 
of a wooden scaffolding, and formed an inclined 
plane down to the latter, by which means the ice, 
when once put in motion, glided along the surface. 
There were placed at intervals, two men, whose 
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oflBce was to give a helping hand to it, if at all 
inclined to be lazy. The height of the scaffolding, 
at the extremity of the lake, probably might be 
sixty feet above the level, whicn required the use 
of pulleys, worked by horses, to raise the ice to the 
top, and then, being on an inclined plane, which 
was also very slippery, an immediate and gradual 
travel to the ice-house was the result. The dis- 
tance from the lake to the house might, probably, 
be 200 yards. I shall never forget the novelty 
of large oblong pieces of ice, beautifiiUy transparent, 
and mountains in miniature, slipping along in a 
very graceful manner, until they reached their des- 
tination, where a number of men, with hooked 
sticks, were directing each piece as it passed along 
(without allowing it to stop) to some particular 
comer of the great reception-room, where its huge 
masses were as regularly and closely packed as cakes 
in a confectioner's shop, 

The pieces of ice, before arriving at the scaffold- 
ing, when it has a thickness of about two inches, 
is cut by a plough ; when thicker than that by an 
axe ; and then it is towed along in an open part of 
the water, until it reaches the foot of the scaffold- 
ing, when it is raised by the method previously 
described. 

I was standing on the lake viewing this very 
curious scene, not far from a man engaged in the 
act of ploughing ice, when I heard him mutter 
something which I could not understand at the 
time, being somewhat abstracted. I paused for a 
considerable time without answering him, and 
afterwards thinking he might have some informa- 
tion to communicate relative to ice-cutting, I said 
to the individual, " What did you say just now!" 
to which he replied very coolly, " If you had pro- 
ceeded to where they are ploughing, you would 
have been drowned ; for, although the ice here is 
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Very thick,'' he continued, *'the part you were 
going to is scarcely frozen over.**' 

Although I was going directly to the water, 
which was only thinly skimmed over with a 
slight covering of ice, and very probably to my 
grave, my friend did not think the circumstance 
worth naming to me a second time. 

I said to him, " I have to thank you very much 
for your good intention ; if ever you have the 
opportunity, in fiiture, of being the means of res- 
cuing the life of a fellow-mortal from a watery 
grave, address him a second time, instead of once ; 
and speak at the top of your voice, instead of mut- 
tering like individuals who indulge in the peculiar 
gratification of talking to themselves.'' 

This was a narrow escape. I was shortly after, 
however, beset with other snares, which endangered 
life and limb ; for so soon as the next day, at an 
inn, when seeking the servant in a dark passage, 
who had neglected to prepare breakfast at the 
proper time, I suddenly disappeared into a dark 
cellar, having made the descent (all of a sudden, 
without the slightest previous indication of such a 
fell) of perhaps half-a-dozen steps, without the 
slightest injury. The change was so sudden and 
unexpected, that when I found myself in the coal- 
dark cellar, I can only compare it to a person, 
walking at mid-day under the brilliant light of the 
meridian sun, all of a sudden, without the slightest 
notice, being pitched into the middle of frightful 
and black obscurity. I cannot explain my escape 
otherwise than having borrowed, for a short time, 
the instinct of that sure-footed living creature, the 
cat. 

One would have supposed that these two previous 
narrow escapes might have suflSced for one four- 
and-twenty hours, but fate had ordered otherwise ; 
for, on quitting the hotel only half-an-hour after 
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the descent into the cellar, whilst getting into my 
carriage, with both hands engaged, the ground 
being slippery, from being thawed and afterwards 
frozen, and when in the act of presenting myself 
to mine host to bid him farewell, I suddenly fell 
with my back on the edge of a sharp step, both 
hands engaged with sundry packages, aflFordmg me, 
consequently, not the slightest chance of breaking 
the fall. This immediately fetched the landlord to 
my side, and who was then standing within a few 
paces, who nervously and sympathetically ex- 
claimed, " Oh, my dear sir, you must have broken 
your back !'' 

The various things I held in my hand I instantly 
let go ; and said to him in answer, whilst exerting 
myself to obtain the perpendicular attitude, " I will 
tell you directly.**' 

After having stood upon my feet for a few 
seconds, I said to the landlord, in a tone of voice 
very low in accent, accompanied with shortness of 
breath, with a peculiar expression of countenance 
somewhat similar to those unfortunate people who 
fancy they are all of a sudden in the presence of a 
ghost ; " No ; my back is not broken. 

I afterwards started for Baltimore ; and although 
my back was not broken, I knew there must be an 
injury of a serious kind ; and in a very short time 
afterwards I had a proof of it. My back was not, 
of course resting against the back of the car in 
which I was seated, from its having been so re- 
cently injured ; but, to my great surprise and 
consternation, I found it to be, all of a sudden, 
in contact with the back of the seat ; proving that 
a swelling of suflScient magnitude (I suppose about 
as large as a small apple dumpling) had filled up 
the interval between the two. 

I arrived at Baltimore, and immediately had re- 
course to medical resources to reduce the swelling ; 
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and then felt what it was to suffer a serious acci- 
dent in a strange town, without friends, being the 
only town in the Union to which I was unprovided 
with letters of introduction. By the application 
of a dozen leeches and constant fomentation I at 
last succeeded in reducing the swelling, and soon 
became radically cured. 

In the same year I undertook the voyage fipom 
New Orleans to the Havannah. The following is 
an extract from my rambles in North America : — 
After this I went abaft, and was pointing out to 
an American gentleman the grandeur of the raging 
storm, and was admiring the good appetites of the 
horses, which amounted to seventeen, as well as 
the same number of passengers, more than a suffi- 
ciency for a craft of two hundred tons — especially 
when, compelled, for the sake of comfort, or a little 
variety or change of position, to move to another 
part of the boat, one had to risk being kicked by 
some of these very ungainly passengers. The hay 
provided for the horses, instead of being packed in 
trusses and kept apart, was lying quite loose, and 
even in contact with the chimney, through the 
negligence of the grooms. When the gale was at 
its height, I heard one of the sailors who stood 
near me, sing out in a loud voice, expressive of fear 
and surprise, " The hay is on fire !'' 

The reader may imagine the thousand thoughts 
that rushed upon the mind at such a crisis when 
convinced of the impossibility of escape from death, 
either on board the vessel or on the ocean, rendered 
infinitely more horrible from being announced in a 
second of time, and to one totally unprepared to 
settle his final account upon such short notice; 
and the reader may duly appreciate (without a 
very powerful stretch of his imagination) the many 
thoughts rushing in the mind, like rays of light, 
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and as quick as electricity itself, on distant regions, 
where friends dwell ; or conjuring up in a moment 
of time all the deeds done in the past, and which, 
forgotten until then, from their being so numerous 
and so similar, stand, in the twinkling of an eye, 
distinct and apart, with their separate accusations 
to the terrified conscience. Then, also, the reader 
may appreciate and picture to himself the thousand 

!)leasant sensations that arose as quickly as the 
rightful ones, when the sailor who observed the 
fire, as suddenly exclaimed, at the top of his voice, 
*' The fire is out, all ri^ht !'' 

The sum total of time between observing the 
fire and extinguishing it, did not exceed, at most, 
three seconds ; for the reader must be aware that 
hay, scattered about a vessel, perfectly dry, once 
on fire, if not extinguished, at the time that a 
fiirious gale of wind was rocking us in the ocean, 
must, in a very few seconds, have sent us all sud- 
denly to our permanent resting-places. A criminal 
with the rope round his neck, about to cross the 
frontier of time to eternity, suddenly receiving his 
reprieve, could not have been more surprised and 
deh'ghted than were most of the passengers at this 
sudden snatch from the wide open jaws of fearftil 
death. 

After this we were becalmed a third time. I 
who had always the greatest possible objection to 
sailing under canvas, then felt most powerfully all 
the many disadvantages ; and the captain^s patience 
nearly getting exhausted with the unusual calm 
weather at a season of the year when wind generally 
prevailed, found that which every man must have 
felt at some period of his life, viz., that experience 
is valuable, and that many of the misfortunes of 
life happen from having had too little experience. 
This the captain felt, and that deeply ; for he had 
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provisions for a week only, at a time that it was 
most probable a fortnight would be requisite for 
landing us at the Havannah. 

Thus were we, after having escaped death from fire 
and water a few hours before, now threatened with 
another from famine. Our water began to be tur- 
bid, thick, and nauseous. We then pictured to 
ourselves the hardship of being at sea in a stormy 
ocean, with the convulsive heavings of the stomach 
playing the counterpart of the boat in its vagaries 
over the water, loudly appealing to its proprietor 
for some bread and cheese ballast to steady its 
stormy movements. 

These were sad apprehensions for the future, and 
no sign of a breeze from the still and cloudless sky, 
while the sea was as motionless as the land, pros- 
trate, with its universal glassy aspect, without a 
wrinkle upon its silvery surface, smooth as a mir- 
ror; while the sun himself seemed another con- 
federate in the plot, by striking his hot rays upon 
our poor feverish frames, and increasing our thirst. 
To such a degree was everything quiet and noise- 
less, that there seemed to be written upon universal 
nature the still and quiet calm. 

Oh ! mighty ocean, boundless sea^ 
What thoughts arise from viewingr thee — 
Of friends and distant home that's dear. 
Oh ! kindly thought thou bring'st them near. 
When sailing on thy billows dashing, 
Amid the storm with lightnings flashing ; 
Or in sweet calm with sleeping wind. 
Thou sooth'st the contemplative mind. 
And may I ne'er forget thee, ocean. 
That fills my soul with sweet emotion. 
And when on land I'm far from thee 
My thoughts shall turn to thee beautiful sea ! 

John Shaw. 

Visiting a friend of mine, at the village of Twy- 
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ning, near Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, a few 
years since, during the winter season, at which 
time the frost was very severe, I walked with 
my friend, with whom I was remaining, to pay a 
visit at a very pretty residence, well-known in the 
village by the name of the Park. I took my 
skates with me, and proceeded alone to a large 
pond, situated at a distance, perhaps, of two hun- 
dred yards from the house, in which there was a 
running stream at a particular part where the water 
was sufficiently deep to drown an individual who 
might happen to get into it. 

I left my friend at the house in company with 
the gentleman on whom we had Called, and pro- 
ceeded to put on the skates. I dashed into the 
middle of the pond, and in a moment, without 
the slightest warning, suddenly found myself im- 
mersed at that part where the running water was 
quite out of my depth, with my elbows resting 
upon the ice right and left, which was very fortu- 
nately sufficiently strong to support me. My hat 
had been knocked off in the fall ; and my head was 
consequently exposed to one of the severest frosts 
that we had had in England for many years. 

I must say, contrary to what I expected, that 
I did not feel unusually alarmed. I surveyed my 
position, and finding that there was no bottom to 
be felt, and that the ice on which my elbows rested 
did not immediately threaten to give way, I was 
induced to make n^y calculations somewhat deli- 
berately. I thought at one time of crying out 
murder as loud as I could, not that I had any fear 
of death. A thought immediately crossed my 
mind, " You are not getting murdered, that, there- 
fore, would be an untruth, and this is not the 
time to make a false statement.''^ 

I shouted as hard as I could, leaving out the 
word murder, hoping that some one would speedily 
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come to my assistance. I remained shoating for a 
quarter of an hour before anyone arrived. My 
cries were heard in several parts of the village, 
while the people at the house, who were much 
nearer, had ears so dull that it took them a fiiU 
quarter of an hour to make them hear the loud 
snouts tliat I bellowed out at the top of my voice. 
They at last, however, arrived, when a ladder was 
procured and I was rescued. 

In the year 1834, in making an ascent of Mount 
Vesuvius, while near to the crater, our cicerone 
left me and another companion, from finding the 
ftimes of the sulphur far too strong for his respira- 
tory organs, upon which occasion I had a narrow 
escape for my life from breathing a noxious gas 
unfitted for respiration. I have twice narrowly 
escaped being choked. 

Going over the Simplon, en diligence^ the vehicle 
suddenly came in contact with the stone barrier, 
threatening us with a roll into the valley below, 
upon which occasion I jumped from the top without 
sustaining any injury whatever. 

In the days of coaching, coming out of town into 
Lincolnshire, I was twice in one day threatened 
with serious accidents, to avoid which I jumped off 
the coach twice without a sprain, dislocation, or the 
slightest injury whatever to any part of the 
agitated frame. 

On walking on the top of a wall at the GianCs 
Causeway to ^et on to a particular part which con- 
nects the cliff with a ruin, my head failed me at 
the time ; but instead of falling, in which case I 
must have been killed, I extricated myself without 
being aware of what I was doing, by a rush in the 
right direction, and so saved myself. 

Lastly, and as a concluding incident, I may , 
name the circumstance of my stepping down the 
ladder from the very top step on a level with the 
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poop, right on to the main deck, when returning 
from Australia on board the General Hewitt, 
without injury, at the time that I was smoking a 
Dipe, and held in my hand, besides, a gla^s of grog. 
Neither the pipe nor the glass were broken ; and, 
as well as I can recollect, I believe that very little 
of the liquid was spilt. Reader, this is no vain 
boasting. They are facts faithfiiUy recorded. 

These incidents and accidents are not given with 
a view to excite admiration, nor for the obtaining of 
applause for any particular bodily agility or any 
act of my own. I claim no particular merit in 
having escaped so many dangers. I record in 
these pages those narrow escapes from death with 
a heart full of gratitude to Him who has created 
me, and saved me from destruction so frequently ; 
humbly hoping that, when that fearful time shall 
arrive that death may have lost its sting and the 
grave its victory, I may be prepared to meet my 
God. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Gigantic Tree of New Holland — Alliance between the Vege- 
table and Animal Worlds — Our Difference with the United 
States : Its Cause — Rights of Man — American Declara- 
tion of Independence — Chatham on the Employment of 
Red Indians against the Americans — Burke on Conciliation 
with America — Major Cartwright's Advocacy of Peace— 
His estimable Character. 

I HAVE now enumerated some of the incidents 
and accidents of travel, as well as a brief and very 
imperfect sketch of many of nature'*s rarest and 
most wonderfal scenes, in which we have had ample 
proof of the operations of the divine mind, wno 
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first called this beautifiil world out of chaos, and 
whose operations are carried on silently and mys- 
teriously to work out those designs which He in 
his divine providence sees necessary for the preser- 
vation of tnat harmony which prevails throughout 
the universe for the benefit ana enjoyment of all 
creatures fi:om the protozoa up to his favourite 
creature man, created in the image of Himself. 

I have stated previously, that there is no such 
thing as a branch of knowledge essentially per 8e, 
If we take man, the head of the animal kingdom, 
and range over the vast field of zoology, we there 
find him belonging to the great group of vertebrate 
animals ; we descend lower down to the articulata, 
animals such as crabs and lobsters, provided with 
an external skeleton — afterwards to the molluscs, 
or shell-fishes, which, live in univalve and bivalve 
shells — and, lastly, to the radiata, or star-fishes, 
in which last group we arrive at that stage of ani- 
mal existence in which it is difficult to say, whether 
the organism belongs to the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. 

Let us take another beautiful example of this 
wonderful gradation from a high and perfect state 
of organisation in the vegetable world, to other 
members of that division of nature, where the 
limits of the kingdom, as far as our knowledge 
enables us to judge, are said to terminate. We 
cannot have a better example than in some of the 
gigantic trees of New Holland, such as the Wel- 
lingtonia, whose height is said to be more than SOO 
feet, plentifully supplied with leaves, which act as 
lungs for the exhalation and inhalation of certain 
gases, whose trunk and roots contain a sap which 
circulates through the whole tree, similar to the 
blood in animals, producing, in its totality, one of 
the most gigantic trees with which we are ac- 
quainted. 
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In passing from this noble specimen of the vege- 
table world, let us cursorily glance at the many ex- 
amples of succulent and herbaceous plants belonging 
to the great division of dicotyledones. Let us not 
forget, at the same time, to take a view of the grasses 
and palm-trees which belong to another great divi- 
sion of the vegetable world, viz., the monocotyle- 
dones. And, lastly, let us remember, the ferns, 
mosses, lichens, hepaticoe, which form the lowest 
group of plants, where the vegetable world is said to 
termmate, at which point it becomes so mysteriously 
united to that part previously mentioned, which the 
naturalist denominates zoophyta, from their close 
alliance to both plants and animals. Many of the 
small lichens, which are found growing upon rocks, 
have, to the naked eye, so little apparent affinity to 
a plant, that one not skilled in botany might 
readily conclude that they were allied to the mineral 
kingdom. 

I may mention the other extreme in the vege- 
table kingdom, where many plants, such as the 
mimosa pudica (sensitivq plant), Venus'^s fly-trap, 
when touched in certain parts, immediately contract 
in such a manner as to have a striking resem- 
blance to the movement of an animal. Here, then, 
we have examples, in the vegetable kingdom, where, 
at its poles or extremities, there exists a state some- 
what allied to the animal kingdom. 

It is the same in regard to knowledge — each 
branch is but a link in the great chain, intimately 
connected and immediately branching into some 
other department of science or literature. The 
anatomist, after he has dissected many of the 
different tissues of the body, when he comes to 
the brain, by the aid of physiology, becomes 
acquainted with the functions of that organ, and 
thus arrives at that limit where mind and matter 
are mysteriously blended, where physics and meta- 
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physics are united, where the moral and intellectual 
feculties become associated with the same coarse 
materials, whose chemical elements, when found in 
iixed and certain proportions, go to constitute 
water, air, a rock, a cabbage, or a man. As the 
eye, when viewing the many majestic scenes of 
nature, has the various pictures of the external 
world painted upon the retina, so likewise the 
mind becomes deeply impressed with the various 
phenomena of nature, and is naturally led to con- 
template, as far as its limited capacity will permit, 
the nature and attributes of the I)ivine mind, 
" that sittest above these heavens, to us invisible 
or dimly seenr 

In like manner, man has a peculiar sphere 
in which he acts, and his mind is endowed with 
those wonderful mental faculties that have pro- 
duced a world peculiarly his own, and one per- 
fectly characteristic of himself. Let us take a 
view of him as he stands, with all his wonderful 
faculties, capable of such high achievement, in his 
noble capacity of monarch of the world, and the 
great head of animated nature. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Pope. 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 
How passing: wonder He wlio made him such ! 
Who centred in our make such strano^e extremes, 
Of different natures marvellously mixed ; 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds! 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam etherial sullied and absorpt! 
Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory ! — a frail child of dust : 
Helpless, immortal ! insect infinite! 
A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself. 
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table world, let us cmaoniy g\^Jfl^„\l^^' 
amples of succulent and herba<'.„an! 
to the great division of dioo',riiat joy ! what drradl 
forget, at the same time, to '^ alarmed I 
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dones. And, Uatly Youno. 
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group of plants ' , .t)s man!— How noble in reason, how 
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small li' ^ ^ fliv iiiti iifirtD to go, except occasionally, 

have, /f'^'^ietory of man, or hia natural history, or 

a p' ff'^logj- To those, however, who wiah to be 

rep y't^ed upon the two latter interesting divisions 

It ;^j[J| subject, I would recommend to them the 

''^l of the works of Pickering, the American, 

/jiie races of man. Pritchard, also, for his 

^atiral History ;" and Dr. Latham's " Etbno- 

^he latter author has entered verj/ extensiTely 
,'jito the interesting subject of the affinities of the 
different languages characteriatic of each variety 
and race. The little that I shall have to say in 
relation to him will have reference to the position 
which he occupies in the present period of the 
world's history, and I shall take a view of him as he 
stands connected with the present eventful times, in 
which we each are especially interested, as a member 
of the community acting upon hia fellow-man, and 
being acted upon by him, in his social, moral, poli- 
tical, domestic, commercial, and religious relations. 
Latterly, and at the present moment, some 
threatenings of a warlike nature have frequently 
tended to interrupt the amicable and commercial 
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vs of the United States of America and our 

^try. It will not be found, I think, unin- 

:o trace this misunderstanding to one of 

nal springs. I will lay before the reader 

ament, which will go at once to the root of 

..' of the greatest blunders ever committed by one 
portion of a civilised community towards its breth- 
ren, speaking the same language, reading the same 
literature, and related to each other by all the 
nearest and, dearest ties of consanguinity. The 
unanimous declaration of the thirteen United States 
of America in Congress assembled, July 4th, 
1776:— 

" When, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for a people to dissolve the poli- 
tical bonds which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume, among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature'*s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. We hold these truths to 
be self-evident: — That all men are born equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, drawing their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. That whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute a new government, lay its foundations 
upon such principles, and organising its powers in 
such force as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. 

" Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern- 
ments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all 
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experience hath shown, that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which thev are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing inva- 
riably the same object, evmces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, and to 

Erovide new guards for their future security. Such 
as been the patient suffering of these colonies, and 
such is now the necessity that constrains them to 
alter their present system of government. 

" The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurp- 
ations, all having, in direct object, an absolute 
tyranny oyer these states. To prove this, let facts 
be submitted to a candid world. He has refiised 
his assent to laws the most wholesome and neces- 
sary for the public good. He has forbidden his 
governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till 
his assent should be obtained ; and when suspended, 
he has neglected to attend to them. He has refused 
to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relin- 
quish their right of representation in the legisla- 
ture, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. He has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their public records, for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with 
his measures. He has dissolved representative 
houses repeatedly for opposing with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of the people. He has 
refused for a long time after such dissolutions to 
cause others to be elected, whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to 
the people at large for their exercise, the state 
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remaining in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. He has endeavoured to prevent the popu- 
lation of these states; for that purpose obstructing 
the laws for the naturalization of foreigners; re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage their migrations 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appro- 
priations of lands. He has obstructed the adminis- 
tration of justice, by refiising his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. He has made judges 
dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount of their salaries. He has 
erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out 
their substance. He has kept among us in times 
of peace standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures. He has effected to render the military 
independent of, and superior to, the civil power. 
He has combined with others to subject us to a 
constitution foreign to our constitution, and un- 
acknowledged by our laws, giving his assent to 
their pretended acts of legislation. 

" For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us. For protecting them, by a mock trial, 
from punishment for any murders which they 
should commit on the inhabitants of these states. 
For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world.^ For imposing taxes upon us without our 
consent. For depriving us in many cases of the 
benefits of trial by jury. For transporting us 
beyond the seas to be tried for pretended offences. 
For abolishing the free system of English laws in 
h neighbouring province; establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once a fit instrument for intro- 
ducing the same absolute rule into these colonies. 
For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering frindamentally the form^ 
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of our governments. For suspending our own 
legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 
He has abcUcated government here, by declaring 
us out of his protection, and waging war against us. 
He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

"He is at this time transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and tyranny, already begun with cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paral- 
leled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. He has 
constrained our fellow-citizens taken captive on the 
high seas to bear arms against their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and bre- 
thren, or to fall themselves by their hands. He 
has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

"In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms. 
Our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

" Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to 
our British brethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity, and we 
have conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow their usurpations, which would 
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inevitably interrupt our connexions and corres- 
pondence. 

" They, too, have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and consanguinity. We must, therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our 
separation, and hold them as we hold the rest of 
mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

" We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of this world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states ; that they are absolved from all 
alliances to the British crown, and that all political 
connexion between them and the states of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and, 
as free and independent states, they have frill power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and do all other acts and 
things which independent states may of right do. 

" And for the support of this delaration, with a 
firm reliance in the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 

" John Hancock,'' with a host of others. 

In the Articlgs of Independence the Americans 
have alluded to the fact that our Government at that 
time wished to bring down upon them the " merci- 
less Indian,'' whose known rule of war&re is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. Let us see what the great Lord Ghat- 
ham had to say to the Government of that day 
upon the subject. 

" I cannot, my lords, I will not, join in con- 
gratulation on misfortune and disgrace. This, my 

I 2 
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lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment; it is 
not a time for adulation, the smoothness of flattens 
cannot save us in this rugged and awfiil crisis. It 
is now necessary to instruct the throne in the 
language of truth. We must, if possible, dispel 
the delusion and darkness which envelop it, and 
display, in its full danger and genuine colours, the 
ruin which is brought to our doors. Can ministers 
still presume to expect support in their infatuation ! 
Can Parliament be so dead to their dignity and 
duty as to give their support to measures thus 
obtruded and forced upon them; measures, my 
lords, which have reduced this late flourishing 
empire to scorn and contempt? But yesterday 
and England might have stood against the world, 
now none so poor to do her reverence ! The 
people whom we at first despised as rebels, but 
whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted 
against you, supplied with every military store, 
have their interest consulted, and their ambas- 
sadors entertained, by your inveterate enemy ; and 
ministers do not, and dare not, interfere with dig- 
nity or effect. The desperate state of our army 
abroad is, in part, known. No man more highly 
esteems and honours the English troops than I do. 
I know their virtues and their valour; I know 
they can achieve anything but impossibilities; and 
I know that the conquest of English America is an 
impossibility. You cannot, my lords, you cannot 
conquer America. What is your present situation 
there ? We do not know the worst ; but we know 
that in three campaigns we have done nothing, and 
suffered much. Vou may swell every expense, 
accumulate every assistance, and extend your traffic 
to the shambles of every despot, your attempts will 
be for ever vain and impotent; doubly so, indeed, 
from the mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it 
irritates, to an inconceivable resentment, the minds 
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of your adversaries, to overrun them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of hire- 
ling cruelty. If I were an American, as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in 
my country, I never would lay down my arms — 
never, never, never ! 

" But, my lords, who is the man that, in addi- 
tion to the disgraces and mischiefs of the war, has 
dared to authorise and associate to our arms the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage; to call 
into civilised alliance the wild and inhuman in- 
habitant of the woods ; to delegate to the merciless 
Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to wage 
the horrors of his barbarous war against our brethren? 
My lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and 
punishment. But, my lords, this barbarous mea- 
sure has been defended not only on the principles of 
policy and necessity, but also on those of morality ; 
'for it is perfectly allowable,' says Lord Suffolk, 
* to use all the means which God and nature have 
put into our hands.' I am astonished, I am 
shocked, to hear such principles confessed; to hear 
them avowed in this House, or in this country. 
My lords, I did not intend to encroach so much 
upon your attention; but I cannot repress my 
indignation; I feel myself compelled to speak. 
My lords, we are called upon as members of this 
House, as men, as Christians, to protest against 
such horrible barbarity ! That God and nature 
have put into our hands ! What ideas of God and 
nature that noble lord may entertain I know not ; 
but I know that such detestable principles are 
equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. What ! 
to attribute the sacred sanction of God and nature 
to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! to 
the cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, devour- 
ing, drinking the blood of his mangled victims! 
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Such notions shock every precept of morality, every 
feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honour. 

'^ These abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most deci- 
sive indignation. I call upon that right reverend, 
and this most learned bench, to vindicate the reli- 
gion of their God, to support the justice of their 
country. I call upon the bishops to interpose the 
unsullied sanctity of their lawn, upon the judges to 
interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us 
from this pollution. I call upon the honour of 
your lordships to reverence the dignity of your 
ancestors, and to maintain your own. I call upon 
the spirit and humanity of my country to vindicate 
the national character. I invoke the genius of the 
constitution. From the tapestry that adorns these 
walls, the immortal ancestor of this noble lord 
frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his 
country. In vain did he defend the liberty, and 
establish the religion of Britain against the tyranny 
of Rome, if these worse than Popish cruelties and 
inquisitorial practices are endured among us. To 
send forth the merciless cannibal thirsting for blood ! 
against whom ? — ^your protestant brethren! To lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwellings, 
and extirpate their race and name, by the aid and 
instrumentality of these horrible hell-hounds of war ! 
Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. 
She armed herself with bloodhounds to extirpate the 
wretched natives of Mexico; we, more ruthless, 
loose these dogs of war against our countrymen in 
America, endeared to us by eveiy tie that can 
sanctify humanity. 

" I sincerely call upon your lordships, and upon 
every order of men in the State, to stamp upon 
this infamous procedure, the indelible stigma of the 
public abhorrence. More particularly, I call upon 
the holy prelates of our religion to do away with this 
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iijiquity; let them perform a lustration to purify 
this country from this deep and deadly sin. 

" My lords, I am old and weak, and at present 
unable to say more; but my feelings and indig- 
nation were too strong to have said less. I could 
not have slept this night in my bed, nor even 
reposed my head upon my pillow, without giving 
vent to my eternal abhorrence of such enormous 
and preposterous principles.'' 

Speech of Edmund Bwrke on Conciliation with 

America, 1775. 

" Mr. Speaker — I cannot prevail on myself to 
hurry over this great consideration. It is good 
for us to be here. We stand where we have an 
immense view of what is, and what is past. Clouds, 
indeed, and darkness, rest upon the future. Let 
us, hpwever, before we descend from this noble 
eminence, reflect that this growth of our national 
prosperity has happened within the short period of 
the life of man. It has happened within sixty- 
three years. There are those alive whose memory 
might touch the two extremities. For instance, 
my Lord Bathurst might remember all the stages 
of the progress. He was in 1704 of an age at 
least to be made to comprehend such things. He 
was then old enough acta parentum jam legerey et 
qucB sit poterit cognoscere mrtvs, 

" Suppose, sir, that the angel of this auspicious 
youth, foreseeing the many virtues which made 
nim one of the most amiable, as he is one of the 
most fortunate men of his age, had opened to him 
a vision, that, when in the fourth generation, the 
third prince of the house of Brunswick had sat 
twelve years on the throne of that nation, which 
(by the happy issue of moderate and healing coun- 
sels) was to be made Great Britain, he should see 
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his son made Lord Chancellor of England, tnm 
back the current of hereditary dignity to its foun- 
tain, and raise him to a higher rank of peerage, whilst 
he enriched the family with a new one. If amidst 
these bright and happy scenes of domestic honour 
and prosperity, that angel should have drawn up 
the curtain, and unfolded the rising glories of his 
country, and while he was then gazing on the then 
commercial grandeur of England, the genius should 
point out to him a little speck scarce visible in the 
mass of the national interest, a small seminal prin- 
ciple rather than a formed body, and should tell 
him — ' Young man, there is America, which at 
this day serves for little more than to amuse you 
with stories of savage men and uncouth manners; 
yet shall, before you taste of death, show itself 
equal to the whole of that commerce which now 
attracts the envy of the world. Whatever Eng- 
land has been growing to by a progressive increase 
of improvement, brought in by varieties of people, 
by succession of civilizing conquests and civilizing 
settlements, in a series of seventeen hundred years, 
, you shall see as much added to her by America in 
a single life !' 

" If this state of his country had been foretold 
to him, would it not require all the sanguine cre- 
dulity of youth, and all the fevered glow of enthu- 
siasm, to make him believe it? Fortunate man, 
he has lived to see it 1 Fortunate, indeed, if he 
lives to see nothing that shall vary the prospect, 
and cloud the setting of his day ! 

" You cannot station garrisons in every part of 
these deserts. If you drive the people from one 
place, they will carry on their annual tillage, and 
remove with their flocks and herds to another. 
Many of the people in the back settlements are 
already little attached to particular situations. 
Already have they topped the Appalachian Moun- 
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tains. From thence they behold before them an 
immense plain, one vast, rich, level meadow, a 
square of five hundred miles. Over this they 
would wander without a possibility of restraint; 
they would change their manners with the habits 
of their life; would soon forget a government by 
which they were disowned; would become hordes 
of English Tartars, and, pouring down upon your 
unfortified frontiers a fierce and irresistible cavalry, 
become masters of your governors and your coun- 
sellors, your collectors and comptrollers, and all 
the slaves that adhere to them. Such would, and 
in no long time must be, the eflFect to forbid as 
a crime, and to suppress as an evil, the command 
and blessing of Providence — ' increase and multiply.' 
Such would be the happy result of an endeavour to 
keep as a lair for wild beasts that earth which God, 
by an express charter, has given to the children of 
men. 

" Far diflferent, and surely much wiser, has 
been our policy hitherto. Hitherto we have in- 
vited our people by every kind of vanity to fixed 
establishments. We have invited the husbandman 
to look to authority for his title. We have taught 
him piously to believe in the mysterious virtue of 
wax and parchment. We have thrown each tract 
of land, as it was peopled, into districts, that the 
ruling power should never be wholly out of sight. 
We have settled all we could, and we have care- 
fully attended every settlement with government. 
Adhering, sir, as I do to this policy, as well as for 
the reasons I have just given, I think this new 
project of hedging in population to be neither 
prudent nor practicable. To impoverish the colo- 
nies in general, and, in particular, to arrest the 
noble course of their marine enterprises, would be 
a more easy task, I confess it. We have shown a 
disposition to a system of this kind ; a disposition 

I 5 
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even to continue the restraint after the offence; 
lookinj^ on ourselves as rivals to our colonies, and 
persuaded that, of course, we must gain all that 
they shall lose. Much mischief we may certainly 
do. The power inadequate to all other things is 
often more than sufficient for this. 

" I do not look on the direct and immediate 
power of the colonies to resist our violence as very 
formidable. In this, however, I may be mistaken. 
But when I consider that we have colonies for no 
purpose but to be serviceable to us, it seems to my 
poor understandins: a little preposterous to make 
them unserviceable in order to make them obedient. 
It is, in truth, nothing more than the old, and, as 
I thought, exploded problem of tyranny, which 
proposes to beggar its subjects into submission. 
But remember, when you have completed your 
system of impoverishment, that nature still proceeds 
in her ordinary course ; and that discontent will 
increase with misery, and then our critical moments 
in the fortunes of states, when they who are too 
weak to contribute to your prosperity may be strong 
enough to complete your ruin. Spoliatis arma 
supersunt, 

" The temper and character which prevail in our 
colonies are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human 
art. We cannot, I fear, falsify the pedigree of this 
fierce people, and persuade them that they are not 
sprung fi-om a nation in whose veins the blood of 
freedom circulates. The language in which they 
would hear you tell them this tale would detect the 
imposition; your speech would betray you. An 
Englishman is the unfittest person on earth to 
argue another Englishman into slavery. My hold 
of the colonies is in the close affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges, and equal protection. These are 
ties which, though light as air, are as strong as 
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links of iron. Let the colonies always keep the ideaof 
their civil rights associated with your government ; 
they will cling and grapple to you, and no force 
under Heaven will be of power to tear them frgm 
their allegiance. But let it be once understood that 
your government maybe one thing, and their privi- 
leges another; that these two things may exist, 
without any mutual relation, the current is gone, 
the cohesion is loosened, and everything hastens to 
decay and dissolution. As long as you have the 
wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this 
country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our common raith, wherever 
the chosen race and sons of England worship free- 
dom, they will turn their feces towards you. The 
more they multiply, the more friends you will have; 
the more ardently they love liberty, the more per- 
fect will be their obedience. Slavery they can have 
anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every soil. 
They may have it from Spain ; they may have it 
from Prussia ; but until you become lost to all 
feeling of your true interest and your natural dig- 
nity, freedom they can have from none but you. 
This is the commodity of price, of which you have 
the monopoly. This is the true act of navigation, 
which binds you to the commerce of the colonies, 
and, through them, secures to you the commerce of 
the world. Deny them this participation of free- 
dom, and you break that sole bond which originally 
made, and must still preserve, the unity of the 
empire. 

^^ Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as 
that your roasters and your bonds, your affidavits 
and your sufferances, your cogents and your clear- 
ances, are what form the great securities of your 
commerce. Do not dream that your letters of 
office, and your instructions, and your suspending 
clauses, are the things that hold together the great 
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contexture of this mysterious whole. These things 
do not make your government. Dead instruments, 
passive tools as they are, it is the spirit of the 
English community that gives all their life and 
efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 
constitution which, infused through the mighty 
mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies 
every part of the empire, even down to the minutest 
member. Is it not the same virtue which does 
everything for us here in England ? Do. you ima- 
gine that it is the land-tax act which raises your 
revenue ? that it is the annual vote in the Committee 
of Supply which gives you your army ! or that it is 
the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery and 
discipline ? No ! surely no ! It is the love of the 
people ; it is their attachment to their government 
— ^from the sense of the deep stake they have in 
such a glorious institution, which gives you your 
army and your navy, and infuses into both that 
liberal obedience,^without which your army would 
be a base rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten 
timber. 

" All this, I know well enough, will sound wild 
and chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar 
and mechanical politicians who have no place among 
us ; a sort of people, who think that nothing exists 
but what is gross and material ; and who, there- 
fore, far from being qualified to be directors of the 
great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a 
wheel in the machine. But to men truly initiated 
and rightly taught, these ruling and master princi^ 
pies, which, in the opinion of such men as I have 
mentioned, have no substantial existence, are, in 
truth, everything, and all in all. Magnanimity in 
politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and a 
great empire and little minds go ill together. If 
we are conscious of our situation, and glow with 
zeal to fill our places as becomes our station, and 
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ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our public pro- 
ceedinffs on America with the old warning of the 
Church, sursum corda ! We ought to elevate our 
minds to the greatness of that trust to which the 
order of Providence has called us. By adverting 
to the dignity of this high calling, our ancestors 
have turned a savage wilderness into a glorious 
empire ; and have made the most extensive and the 
only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but 
by promoting, the wealth, the number, the happi- 
ness of the human race. Let us get an American 
revenue, as we have got an American empire. 
English privileges have made it all that it is; 
English privileges alone will make it all it can be. 
In fiiU confidence of this unalterable truth, I now 
(^qw>d felix faustamque sit) lay the first stone of the 
temple of peace." 

Another strenuous and worthy advocate of peace 
with America was Major Cartwright, who refused 
to draw his sword against his transatlantic brethren, 
and who, in consequence, quitted the Navy where 
he had distinguished himself. He, however, pre- 
sented a petition to George the Third, humbly 
petitioning against war with America. The follow- 
ing, which is a part of a letter written by John 
Quincey Adams, in answer to a communication by 
Major Cartwright, will show the high estimation in 
which he was held by that great man : — 

To John Cartwright, 

Craven Street^ June 5th, 1817. 
Sir, 

I have to return you my cordial thanks for 
the favour of your letter of yesterday, as well as for 
the valuable volumes with which it was accom- 
panied, and the paper, written in April, 1776, 
exhibiting the rare, I had almost said the only, 
example of an Englishman who understood, and 
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openly stated the real merits of that great question 
npon which the continued union, or the severance 
01 Great Britain and her colonies depended, but 
from which all, or the infinitely greater part of the 
nation shrank, or averted their eyes. Had the 
principles of that paper been those of the British 
Government and people, they and the North Ame- 
ricans would yet have been one nation.'^ 

To those of the present time, who know very little 
of the worthy, patriotic Major John Cartwright, 
the following few particulars may be not found 
altogether uninteresting, and especially to that sec- 
tion of society who know nothing more of the man 
than to stigmatize him with the epithet of an old 
radical of the Hunt and Cobbett school. 

, " John Cartwright, 
« Bom 28th Sept., 1740 ; died 2nd Sept., 1824. 
" The firm, consistent, and persevering advocate 
of universal suflfrage, equal representation, vote by 
ballot, and annual parliaments. He was the first 
English writer who openly maintained the indepen- 
dence of the United States of America ; and although 
his distinguished merits as a naval officer, in 1776, 
presented the most flattering prospects of profes- 
sional advancement, yet he nobly refiised to draw 
his sword against the rising liberties of an oppressed 
and struggling people. In grateful commemoration 
of his inflexible integrity, exalted patriotism, pro- 
found constitutional knowledge, and in sincere 
admiration of the unblemished virtues of his private 
life, this statue was erected by public subscrip- 
tion, near the spot where he closed his useful Ufe 
and meritorious career. To friends who came to see 
him when on his death-bed : ' Say to all inquiring 
friends, that I have never ceased to entertain the 
most consolatory hopes of the ultimate establish- 
ment of civil and religious libertv 5 but to this end 
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there must be virtuous instruments, which, it 
is to be hoped, the times will supply.' 

" If he were a radical, the following is the key to 
those principles that guided his radicalism through 
life, and which administered consolation in the hour 
of death : — ' In his religious opinions he adhered to 
no particular sect or party. He read the Scriptures 
daily, and drew from them his own conclusions ; 
what those conclusions were may be seen by the 
following extracts from a paper which accompanied 
his will. Speaking of himself in the third person, 
he says, The legal doctrines of the State Church, 
not satisfying his judgment, he sought for the truth 
in the Bible, and in reason equally, the revelations 
of the Almighty.' 

" The opinions in which he at length found rest 
and satisfaction were these : ' That trod is I am ! 
the eternal ! the self-existent, not powerful, but 
power ; not wise, but wisdom ; not good, but good- 
ness. That He is One ; a Spirit without person ; 
for in the idea of person, who can exclude either form 
or limit? But what is the form of ubiquity ? Where 
are the limits of infinity ? From the eternity and 
existence of the Deity, his unity cannot be, even in 
idea, separated. That Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Christ, the Chosen One, the Highly-favoured of 
Crod, the Saviour of men, and their appointed 
Judge.' " 

Those of the present day who are but little 
acquainted with the real character of this truly 
great man, and who hold the doctrine that a man 
may be an excellent husband, a good father, and a 
good neighbour, and yet be found dirtying his 
hands in every species of political trickery, bribery, 
and corruption, may learn a lesson from the follow- 
ing : " Cart Wright carried his private character, and 
all those high principles that administered consola- 
tion around the domestic hearth, to the hustings 
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and into the very citadel of political strife. He 
believed that the proper good and happiness of man 
is only to be found in piety to God, and virtue 
towards his fellow-creatures. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

America and her History — ^iDventions and Progress of her In- 
fancy — Population — Rate of Increase — Physical, Geo- 

^ graphical, and Natural Features — Fratricidal Character of 
a War between England and America— Old School Dislike 
to the Republic — American Distaste of English Aristocracy 
— ^The Enemies of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and the Old 
Country — Spread of the Anglo-Saxon- American Race- 
American Attentions — English Visitors. 

In the last chapter, I have given the reader an 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted (as fer 
as a few brief pages can eflfect it, with the History 
of America up to the time of the signing of the 
Articles of Independence) than in any other equal 
number of lines that could be written upon the same 
subject. The Articles of Independence is a history 
in itself. Each line contains the ordinary sub- 
stance of a page. It is a volume contained in a 
few lines. A book briefly expressed in the narrow 
limits of a page. 

I shall make no apology for having introduced 
the speeches of two of the greatest statesmen of 
that period, whose rank as orators requires no eulogy 
from me to recommend them to the notice and 
perusal of my reader. The speeches of these emi- 
nent men never came in my way for perusal until 
very recently, and finding that they contained pre- 
cisely my own sentiments upon the subject, it is 
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with DO small gratification tkat I present them to 
the reader. 

The act of forcing on our colonies a system 
of taxation not approved by themselves, was, in its 
nature, so contrary to what may be termed sound 
policy, as to induce the Americans to set up a 
government of their own, and thus publicly and 
solemnly show to the world that we were unfit to 

fovern them. This is one of the severe lessons that 
istory teaches. May we profit by the lesson. 
Every individual who has committed a great crime, 
must sufier for it in some shape or form, either in 
this world, or in that which is to come. It is the 
same with nations. 

At the present time, when everything seems, 
to be on the gallop for change, advancement, 
alteration, the breaking down of old systems, 
the building up of new ones, how necessary it is 
that some correct notions should be presented to all 
classes of people in this country as to the real state 
of our connexions and relations with our cousins 
across the Atlantic, and more especially to our 
people, who hitherto have had so small a share in 
the government, and who, if I mistake not, will 
have a great part to play in that direction for good 
or for evil, and that, before long, particularly if 
they get the ballot, which, fi'om present appear- 
ances, does not at all appear improbable. That the 
two countries of England ana America, so inti- 
mately connected, not only by their extensive com- 
mercial intercourse, but by all -the sacred ties of 
consanguinity, should be at loggerheads, is a state 
of things deeply to be lamented by every lover of 
humanity. That mutual and strong prejudices 
exist in both countries, as well as great ignorance 
of each other, is a matter of deep regret. It is to 
be hoped that the Atlantic steamer, however, has 
brushed away some of the antiquated and absurd 
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opinions which have been too long and wrongly 
entertained towards each other. 

I have exerted myself, whenever I have had an 
opportunity, in creating a good understanding be- 
tween the two countries, and I have, upon every 
occasion, recommended travellers, who are constantly 
going the rounds of Paris, the Rhine, and Italy, 
over and over again, to makd a trip to the United 
States. 

The answer that I invariably get from these 
Rhine tourists is, " I like to go to a country that 
has got a history. America has no historical 
associations ; she is a young country.'' It is per- 
fectly true that she has none of the beautiful 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages. It is equally a 
fact, that the old castles of the Rhine, with all their 
monumental reminiscences of feudal times, are no- 
where to be seen upon her extensive states and 
territories. It is equally true, that the extensive 
surface on which her modem civilization has deve- 
loped itself in all its wondrous phases, exhibits the 
relic of no mill, furiously attacked by the hot 
enthusiasm and boiling blood of the disciples of 
knight-errantry. Her history begins a century 
after the close of that historical period which is 
denominated the Middle Ages. The age of chivalry 
likewise was dead when she rose to life. It is true 
also that no Roman pavements are dug out of her 
soil; no Adrian's wall can be found upon her 
surface. 

And why is it that all these things are absent ! 
I answer plainly, because America represents and 
embodies essentially the period that succeeded to 
those which produced them, viz., the period of 
modern times. If the soil of America is bereft of 
these historical reminiscences of past ages, her 
people, in their hearts, manners, habits, civiliza- 
tion, commerce, sciences, literature, all partake of 
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its advantages, in an equal degree to the nations of 
Europe, and perhaps more so. 

In all civilized countries, the arts, science, and 
literature are as intimately connected with the 
previous historical periods, as the present moment 
of time stands in continuity and connexion with the 
moments of antiquity. The men of New England 
are as much under the influence of the writings of 
Demosthenes, Plato, Cicero, and Aristotle, as the 
Frenchman, the German, the Englishman, and the 
Scotchman. The glorious work of the Reformation 
has shed as much Tight on the American mind, and 
has produced as much fruit, as on any nation in Eu- 
rope. It might be said, that the Reformation indi* 
rectly laid the foundation of the great American 
EepubUc. The mighty minds of Galileo, Newton, 
ana Shakespeare are as much interwoven with the 
American civilization as those of Europe. Science, 
art, and literature belong to all civilized commu- 
nities and nations, and they are not confined to any 
one locality, neither to any one country. 

It is the same with history. It is in the realms 
of mind and intellect that we must look for the true 
historical epochs. It is in the features of modern 
civilization that we see the marks of antiquity. It 
is in science, literature, and art that we read the 
page of history. The present civilization is but 
the fruit of past ages. These contain the kernels 
of antiquity, while the castles of the Rhine, and 
the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, are only beautiM 
shells. The invention of printing has produced 
more newspapers in America than exist in the whole 
of Europe. The invention of gunpowder, I think, 
is reversed ; Europe is the great consumer. 

If it be true that history has a development in 
the civilization of a people, then I think the Ame- 
ricans have as much history as the various na- 
tions of the Old World. The American mind 
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has developed itself in a manner peculiarly its own. 
It has produced a most ingenious yacht, a Coitus 
revolver, a M'Cormack''s reaping-machine^ soap used 
for washing in salt water as well as fresh, a singular 
chum, a temperance movement, a peace society, 
and a hundred other original things, which can 
only be duly appreciated by a trip across the At- 
lantic. 

America is now only in its infancy : what will it 
be when it arrives at manhood i The population 
already amounts to between twenty and thirty 
millions, and it doubles itself in every thirty years. 
Before the end of the present century, it will count 
a population of ninety millions. How will they 
contrast with the Spanish and Portuguese races in 
South America. What have the latter done I I 
answer, nothing, when studied by the side of the 
greaf Anglo-American Republic. 

But independent of all this mighty working of 
mind, the physical, geographical, and natural his- 
tory features of America present scenes as pecu- 
liarly her own as that activity of mind and body 
which characterizes her people. Where is the 
great American prairie, the valley of the Mississippi, 
capable of holding the population of Europe, the 
falls of Niagara, and lastly, the most wonderftil of 
all earthly sights, the fell of the leaf in her unri- 
valled and majestic forests I Here, I think, is a 
sufficient bill of fare for any gentleman who has 
made the tour of the Bhine, Faris, Italy, and the 
Alps for the tenth time, without ever thinking of 
going to the United States, because America has 
got no history ! 

A certain class of people in Great Britain, not 
associated with the activity of commercial life, who 
stop at home, and who are not au courant du jour 
upon the topics of the age, I believe have a great 
dislike to the Americans, simply because they are 
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republicans. This is not wise. We should look 
at the civilization, art, science, and literature of a 
country, and not to its form of government. Be- 
sides, these go-ahead Yankees speak our own lan- 
guage, have a community of feeling in many 
cases, read the same literature, are descendants of 
that land that produced the unrivalled names of 
Newton, Shakespeare, Milton, Chatham, and Burke, 
all of whorp, I will undertake to assert, if they were 
alive, would give the hand of good fellowship to these 
remarkable go-ahead transatlantic cousins of ours. 

And those whom I have just enumerated, who are 
the true Great Britons, the glory and boast of our 
country, why should we, who form the mass of the 
people, who are not destined to live in history, and 
who may be said to be the true Little Britons 
(joking apart) — why should we allow these great 
men to be before us, in a thing that requires no act 
of genius — not the intellect of Chatham, nor the 
eloquence of Burke, nor the many-sided mind of 
Shakespeare, to perform the simple and pleasurable 
acts of good fellowship with our own family rela- 
tions. 

If ever the two countries should get to logger- 
heads in a serious war, the originators and fomenters 
of the quarrel will deserve to be placed in a large 
asylum — be they English or Americans — erected 
expressly for the purpose, in order to have their 
crazy brains sobered and calmed by perpetual ba- 
nishment, not to the Islands of Scilly, but to the 
sillv islands. 

One country scarcely out of its swaddling-clothes, 
just emerging from the cradle that has rocked it 
into existence, not so old as many of the inhabitants 
of both countries ; the other with a splendid his- 
tory, unparalleled in ancient or modem times, just 
beginning to educate its masses, whose energies, 
physical and mental, possess all the glowing vigour 
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of yonth, capable of seDding forth new buds ta 
strengthen and invigorate it — what ! for the pur- 
pose of shedding each others^ blood ! The laws of 
God and man alike forbid snch a barbarous exhibi- 
tion of mutual atrocity — such a horrible spectacle 
of reciprocal hatred and degradation. The page of 
history would present nothing equal to it, from the 
year one up to the present time, for its atrocity 
and unparalleled barbarity. The destruction of 
the Boman Empire by the barbarians of the North 
would be a trine to such a miserable event; for 
Bome was dying and effete, from luxury and indo- 
lence, while America and England are still in the 
foil possession of their gigantic powers. 

What a sight for the Christian men of the two 
countries to behold ! What a spectacle for the 
Christian soldiers of England ana America to be 
crossing bayonets, and shedding that precious blood 
which nas been so nobly and so recently engaged 
in constructing railroads and electric telegrapns, 
pursuing commerce, and sending missionaries to all 
lands to Christianize the heathen ! 

The circumstances of the times in which we live 
forbid it. Liberty is too scarce in the present 

i>eriod of the world'^s history, to allow of such a 
avish waste of its noble principles. What a sight 
for the despotic powers of the world to witness 
the two most commercial and civilized countries 
committing such a suicidal massacre, allied to 
each other by all the sacred ties of consanguinity ! 
Why, such an event might establish universal 
despotism or a wide-spread, furious, ungovernable, 
and wicked democracy. Even the liberty of the 
world might for a time be entombed, and a second 
chaos or night take possession of suffering humanity. 
I have said before that some of our countrymen, 
and more especially country gentlemen of the old 
school, who do not understand the times in which 
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we live, who are not the friends of education, who 
would force their own religion, as being the best, 
upon all their neighbours by whom they are sur- 
rounded, who look upon the rising generation as 
going ahead &r too fast, becoming men and women 
almost before they are children, are opposed to the 
Americans, with other classes of the community, 
simply because the American Republic allows the 
foil exercise of all those principles which seem to 
threaten destruction to theories and views of this 
class of thinkers. On the other hand, there are 
Americans who believe that all the ills that our 
British flesh and blood are heir to, are entirely owing 
to the existence of our aristocracy. Such are the 

Srejudices, misunderstandings, and partial views of 
onathan and John. 

Perhaps the English country gentleman who is 
so averse to the Yankees on the ground of their 
republicanism, when informed that the love of money 
and patronage, that an old family name, that a 
crest, a coat of arms, and heraldry are just as much 
esteemed in that dreadfully republican part of the 
world by a certain class, as they are in England, 
will look upon the Americans in a more favourable 
light. And this, more especially, when the same 
old country gentleman is told that the^most invete- 
rate enemies of England are not the Americans who 
have lived upon the soil for many generations, and 
who can claim a descent of three or four generations 
from ancestors bom in the country, but vulgar, 
good-for-nothing, educated or uneducated as the 
case may be, countrymen of his own, who, findiifg 
the laws and customs of England were too strong 
for their bullying disposition, took themselves off 
to America, in order to have revenge upon the old 
country. 

There is another class of our countrymen, the 
members of the working community, who have gone 
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over in shoals to America, rongh in their manners; 
uneducated, who have become suddenly elevated by 
the cultivation of the soil, have put on the best 
clothes that the country can afford them, have im- 
proved their intellects, have become electors, have 
sat down to the public dinners in the large hotels, 
where every luxury is presented equal to the table of 
a nobleman, have become changed by the republican 
doctrine, which lays down as a principle that all men 
are bom equal, and have contracted a dislike for 
the old country, simply because they did not succeed 
so well in England as in America. 

There is a proverb which says, " Set a beggar on 
horseback, and hell ride to the devil." It is this 
beggar class bom in England, and in far greater 
numbers in Ireland, who are the great enemies of 
monarchy, and aristocracy, and the old country ; 
some of whom, from false pride, take little interest 
either in their poor relations they have left behind 
them, or the country that gave them birth ; who, 
when they pay a visit to Europe, pass the old 
country, without visiting even their poor relations, 
disembark in France, dress well, live upon the &t 
of the land, bully all the representatives of mo- 
narchy, hold aristocracy in contempt, and declare 
the American nation to be the smartest in all crea- 
tion. This class is as much despised in America 
by the well-bred people of the country, as it would 
be here. 

From taking this view of the question, we see 
that this republicanism, instead of belonging to 
America, is a thing of native growth. How neces- 
sary, then, it is not to despise it ! In having a con- 
tempt for it, we avenge ourselves by biting ourselves. 

At the time of the foundation of America, and 
afterwards, the great tide of emigration set to the 
west, and provided North and Siouth America with 
its present numerous and wide-spread population. 
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About seventy years since, a number of transports 
were sent to Botany Bay, which historical fact lays 
the foundation of a new country, one day destined 
to rival the nations of the Old World, and perhaps 
the great North American Republic itself. That 
country is Australia. About sixteen years ago, 
New Zealand, one of the most lovely and valuable 
islands of the southern hemisphere, became part 
and parcel of the British Empire ; at which time a 
new country was founded, and fresh streams of emi- 
gration flowed to its rich soil and delightful climate. 
The current of emigration is now changed, and is 
flowing in an easterly direction. 

It appears, then, that this Anglo-Saxon Ame- 
rican race has got such a hold on the world, and is 
likely to go on increasing to such an extent as to 
make the veriest pigmies of all the other great 
empires of antiquity. Every right-minded Eng- 
lishman endowed with common sense and common 
humanity, ought to feel most justly proud, that 
such a mighty empire as the A merican Union has 
suddenly risen to play such an important part in 
the world's history, and that this great race is an 
oflFshoot of Old England, whose shores have stood, 
for a thousand years, impregnable to the attacks of 
every external foe. 

These reflections are calculated, I trust, to dissi- 
pate all jealousy of feeling. Let the two great 
races be rivals in commerce, not in such manner as 
to create a bad feeling which may end in cutting 
each others'* throats, but in striving, to the utmost 
of their great capabilities, in knocking down the 
primeval forest, in subduing nature, and, above all, 
m standing up for the defence of the liberty of the 
world, which, in this remarkable period of history, 
stands in need of all their united efforts and best 
exertions. These two races have met again in the 
southern hemisphere, to plant their high civiliza- 
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tion in the Pacific. The coral insect has there 
raised islands to be inhabited by civilized man. 
Let Americans and Englishmen join hand in hand 
in putting the finishing stroke to the work of this 
beautifiil insect, by planting upon their surfaces, 
so curiously raised above the surface of the waiter, 
their commerce, their agriculture, their arts, their 
arms, and, above all, their good fellowship towards 
each other. Among the many wonders of this 
remarkable age, it may be said to be the age of 
kingdom-making. Let us then turn to nation- 
making, instead of fighting. It will pay us both 
much better than burning gunpowder. 

I am perfectly satisfied that every Englishman 
who makes a visit to the United States, and who 
throws aside the stupid prejudices that belong to 
the ignorant, may calculate upon a hearty recep- 
tion, and one of the most agreeable tours that can 
possibly be made. I experienced this in the most 
marked manner when amongst them, which made 
such a favourable impression upon me, that ever 
since I have always recommended travellers who 
have made the tour of Europe, to go and finish with 
the United States. I will relate an anecdote to 
show the good feeling of the people. 

When at Washington, a gentleman, a medical 
man, sent in his name at my inn. I had never 
seen him before, or even heard of him. I presented 
myself. " Who have I the pleasure of addressing ? 
Have I met you before in any part of the world ? " 
" No, sir," was the answer. He continued, " Hav- 
ing heard that you were an Englishman, I have 
done myself the pleasure of not only presenting 
myself to your notice, but at the same time to beg 
your acceptance of a work that I have written.' 
1 thanked him ; I gave him something similar in 
return, and told him how pleased I had been with 
the many rare and wonderful proofs of American 
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zeal, activity, and civilization, that I had witnessed, 
and that on my return to England, I should not 
forget to communicate all to my fellow countrymen, 
and do my best to create a permanent and good 
understanding between the two countries. 

I paid a visit to the Mayor of Washington, 
accompanied by the Hon. C. Wenthrop, and was 
introduced as Ur. Shaw, Old Boston, Lincolnshire, 
England, where John Cotton resided, and where 
many of the original emigrants lived prior to their 
settling in New Boston, Massachusetts. 

Boston, Massachusetts, was named by some of 
the early settlers, who were from the old town in 
Lincolnshire, out of respect to John Cotton, their 
late minister, whpm they soon expected to follow 
them. Here I was introduced to the author of 
the history of Old Boston. 

The Mayor then presented me to his daughters, 
one of whom addressed me in the following man- 
ner : — " You are an English,ma,n, I believe.'' I 
replied in the aflBrmative. .She continued, " I am 
from Derbyshire, and be assured that I shall never 
forget that dear old country." She added, " Such 
is my attachment to that land, that I would rather 
hear what Sir Robert Peel Jias for dinner any day 
in the week, than go to Virgil's tomb." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Education — Wonders and ChanfTes of tlie present Age — 
Home and Foreio;n Education conoparea — An English 
School described — Education in Massachusetts — Penalty 
for not sending a Child to School — Superior Condition of 
our Southern Colonists — Ignorance amongst the better 
Classes — Rich Soil for Romanism — Admirable Lesson af- 
forded by Scotland. 

We have seen in the last chapter a brief account of 
the relations which have existed between this coun- 
try and the United States of America, at that im- 
portant time when the great crisis of their separat- 
ing from the mother country took place, and which 
constitutes one of the most marked epochs in the 
history of that country, and even a most important 
event in the history of the world. Some remarks 
were also made with respect to our present relations 
and prospects. In the present chapter, it is my 
intention to say something in reference to education. 
The present period in which we live, as it stands 
associated with the previous sixty or seventy years, 
cannot fail to make a deep impression upon all in- 
dividuals accustomed to reflect, and, above all, to 
the serious and philosophical-minded historian, in 
furnishing him with astonishing data by which he 
may venture to speculate upon the future from the 
past and the present. It affords materials for pro- 
found thought, to such an extent as has perhaps 
never been fiimished at any other previous epoch 
in the history of the world. The age in which we 
live may be said to be the age of electric telegraphs 
and kingdom making. Witness the sudden rise 
of California, as well as the remarkable manner 
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in which the town of San Francisco has been built, 
part consumed by fire, and rebuilt so rapidly that 
it might form a chapter of romance in the Ara- 
bian Nio^hts. Romance has been thrown into the 
background by what has been witnessed by the 
gold-dig£;er of California. The town of Melbourne, 
in iAustralia, affords another instance of the same 
kind, perhaps not quite so marvellous, and I might 
almost say, not quite so magical in its sudden 
elevation to prosperity, subsequent change and 
adversity. 

The press would appear not to have produced its 
ftill crop of knowledge, until the seeds were fertilized 
by the fresh showers and genial sun of the combined 
inventions of the steam engine and the electric 
telegraph. Stephenson and Wheatstone have pro- 
duced a new world out of old materials. The work 
even of the Reformation may be said to have derived 
fresh impulses, and a second crop, and a more dif- 
fused and a greater extension of its principles by 
these remarkable inventions. It is the age of edu- 
cation and of travel, both equally resulting from 
two causes, viz., the railroad and the electric wires. 

The world is going at a gallop. More newspapers 
are printed and circulated, more knowledge scat- 
tered over the earth's surface, more ground travelled 
over in a few days, than at any other previous 
period. To have done the same work that is now 
performed in a few days, would have required, at 
the period of the Middle Ages, the same number of 
years — perhaps a century. We have gained time ; 
we have shortened space. As much may be done 
now in an hour, as would have occupied our great- 
grandfathers a whole day. If Scott Russell suc- 
ceeds in attaining the speed of twenty-five miles an 
hour on the ocean, we shall gallop to Australia, and 
fly to America. To sail round the world will 
become a common event. 
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The habits, thoughts, commerce, education, 
manners, localities, have all been changed for the 
better or for the worse. Villages have been turned 
into towns ; towns have been changed into villages. 
The great highroads of the country, at one time 
foil of dust and gravel, are now some of them par- 
tially deserted — now produce grass. The grass 
field, on the other hand, has changed its suit of 
green for the dust of the high road, or has been 
invaded by the rails. London is an epitome of the 
world, bidding fair to become a kingdom of houses ; 
it is taking possession of the country. Green fields 
have no security against invasion in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. The town and the country 
are carrying on a fierce contest : it is a war between 
bricks, mortar, and chimneys, against land, hedges, 
and ditches. 

If the equator and the poles are where they used 
to be, it is not so with the antipodes. One is not 
compelled to risk a voyage to Australia to arrive 
there. The antipodes is everywhere. Everything 
is topsy-turvy, to wit, nobility has emigrated to 
the colonies, and cotton lords are becoming landed 
proprietors; poor people are becoming gentlefolk, 
and the gentry are becoming poor; the ignorant 
are becoming wise, and wise people are losing their 
senses with table-turning ; poor people are turning 
dandies, and dandies are turned into working-men ; 
people have their legs cut off without knowing it, 
or feeling the knife of the operator, and the tables 
are truly turned, when the living converse with the 
dead.* Old systems are crumbling away, and new 
ones are forming. 

When disintegration commences, reformation 
and crystallization begin. When old things pass 
away, new ones start into life. What is the great 

• Spirit-rapping. 
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crisis to which we are gallopping ? Is it to be uni- 
versal despotism, or universal republicanism 2 Is 
it to be the perfection of human nature, ushered 
in by a millennial reign, or an increase of vice, with 
more extensive adulteration of food to such an ex- 
tent, as to terminate in universal humbug, trickery, 
and chicanery? 

Will Puseyism, united with Roman Catholicism, 
send Protestantism into a foreign land, after the 
fashion of the Pilgrim Fathers? Is a religious 
war to annihilate mankind, and produce all the 
horrors connected with that struggle which, of all 
others, is the most fearful ? Which is to become 
the fashionable religion, Puseyism or Romanism ; 
or are we to change into universal heathenism ? Is 
the world better or worse than it was ? Will Ro- 
manism, Mahoraetanism, and the Greek Church 
join hands and conquer the world, or will they 
attack each other, and so exterminate themselves, 
and leave Protestantism in the sole possession of 
the world and humanity? The time is arriving, 
reader. Nous verrom. 

Political parties are split into sections. Whigs 
are turned Tories, and Tories have become Whigs, 
and the ballot may perhaps soon become thq law of 
the land. Young people are wiser than their fathers, 
and fathers, in some instances, belong to a by-gone 
age. Religious principles are getting fiercely con- 
tested. The social system is on the change, and 
the domestic hearth is getting revolutionized, and 
the world is fermenting from one end to the other. 

Surely in such an age of activity and work, it is 
necessary to be educated, in order to know how to 
put the shoulder to the wheel that is driving us 
all into the future with such a rapid whirl. Let 
us take a view of education, as it exists upon the 
continent of Europe and in the New England States, 
as contrasted with our own, with the view to arouse 
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the apathy of those to active exertion who are not 
alive to its many advantages, from having been 
badly or imperfectly educated themselves ; and to 
make an earnest appeal to the educated classes, 
beginning at Oxford and Cambridge, and ending 
with every man in Great Britain and Ireland who 
has received what is termed a liberal education. 

Education may be proved to produce that state 
of mind in every individual which is best calculated 
to receive impressions of a sound, good, truthful, 
moral, and holy character ; to place an individual 
in such a position in regard to the community, as 
may enable him to exert the faculties of his jnind 
in such a way as to be most advantageous to him- 
self, while the world by which he is surrounded 
shall benefit, at the same time, from the results of 
that cultivation of the intellect. 

By education, I do not mean to assert reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and indeed the accumula- 
tion of all knowledge, if it were possible, to consti- 
tute its essential character. Knowledge received 
by the mind of man, I think, constitutes the found- 
ation of knowledge only. Mind and knowledge 
may be compared to the seed and the soil ; for it is 
well known, if the land is not properly prepared for 
the seed which enters it, the farmer would not be 
so unreasonable as to hope for a crop. Still there 
are other conditions requisite, such as a certain 
amount of moisture, heat, with the operation of 
weeding, before a perfect crop can be had or hoped 
for. So it is with knowledge conveyed to the mind, 
in the shape of hard facts, which require a kind of 
mental digestion, and until that process is eflFected, 
education may be said to have produced no fruit ; 
or, in . other words, those fects, as originally con- 
veyed to the mind, are of no value until they have 
been properly digested, so as to produce other facts 
just in the same way as the common food of the 
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stomach is converted into all the various tissues 
which constitute the human frame, for its ultimate 
aim and object. 

Facts and figures conveyed to the mind, without 
undergoing any process or change, may be compared 
to a mass of raw cotton, before it is spun and after- 
wards woven into a textile febric, to be rendered 
suitable for all the purposes of domestic life. 

And what is the process by which these raw facts 
and figures are submitted to undergo this state of 
mental digestion ? Undoubtedly, by the exercise, 
first, of the perceptive faculty, and afterwards of 
the understanding; secondly, by the exercise of 
the reasoning faculty and that of the judgment : 
and then comes another feculty, reflection, the 
object of which is, to review the whole proceeding, 
to see whether some mistake may not have occurred 
in some part of the process, from its commencement 
to the end. 

Afterwards come the moral feculties, to take the 
command of the knowledge acquired by the indivi- 
dual, and suggest to him the mode of application ; 
and in proportion as these moral faculties are highly 
cultivated or neglected, in such ratio will the man 
be guided in his actions, to become a useful or a 
useless member of the community. 

When the moral faculties are highly developed, 
they then assume that condition which is best cal- 
culated for the reception and appreciation of reli- 
gious truth. An uncultivated mind may be com- 
pared to the ball of raw cotton, unspun and unwoven, 
in which state it is not nearly so valuable as when it 
has undergone the spinning and manufacturing 
process. It is highly essential, then, to have a 
good and sound education given to all classes of the 
community. The system adopted, however, should 
be the right one, otherwise an immense amount of 
injury may be done, not only to the individual, but 
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also to the state. Great injury to the mental 
fecolties may be produced, by being taught that 
which is not suitable, in which it ts^es but little 
interest, by giving it too much exercise, especially 
in those departments of knowledge which are not 
in the least calculated to develope the particular 
taste of the individual. The powers of the mind 
also require to be well balanced, by having the 
intellectual and moral &culties equally exercised ; 
otherwise the individual will be but partly educated, 
and an immense amount of mischief may be pro- 
duced, by giving the intellectual faculties of a strong- 
minded individual a foil development, without 
paying due attention at the same time to the full 
and complete exercise of the moral faculties. 

I believe that by a false system of education, we 
may leave the mind in such a state, when not suf- 
ficiently controlled by the moral faculties, as to 
give it the wrong bias, and lay the foundation, in 
some instances, of training up accomplished pick- 
pockets, and producing, at the same time, educated 
criminals. 

It is most essential to have a good teacher ; not 
only one possessed of the power of easily communi- 
cating instruction to his pupils, but one capable of 
taking the measure of the mental powers of the 
pupil, by observing which are the strong faculties, 
and where the weak ones are to be found, and also, 
by observing the peculiar taste and bent of the 
mind, and by the cultivation of the weaker feculties, 
while the stronger are not neglected, produce those 
effects which are alone observable in a well balanced 
mind. A good teacher ought to be capable of 
taking the same view of the mental faculties as a 
skilled butcher does that of an ox, who, by merely 
touching it upon its hinder parts, flank, and chest, 
is capable of calculating its weight. 

If the bale of cotton is of little or no use until it 
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Kas been manufactured, so it is with the mind in 
an uncultivated state ; and that country that neg- 
lects the education of all classes of the community 
is just as culpable as that unwise merchant who 
would leave the bales of cotton to rot in the ware- 
house instead of sending them to the factory. In 
a commercial sense, then, education is valuable, as 
much to the hard working-man, as to the merchant 
possessed of a large capital. Hence it is that 
schools of design have been established amongst us, 
with a view of improving our taste, and making 
our textile fabrics more valuable, more saleable, 
both at home and abroad. The mind, then, as well 
as the hand, is required to be cultivated to make 
our textile fabrics even saleable or valuable ; and it 
is impossible to calculate the loss that a great com- 
mercial country must have sustained, in having 
neglected the education of every individual born 
within its precincts. 

I have no doubt that there are many individuals 
in England who are of opinion that education ought 
not to be universally adopted, and who believe that 
the rustic can plough without going to school, and 
the laundress wash her clothes, the scullery-maid 
and the shoe-black perform all their various duties, 
without any tuition whatever ; but I hope to be 
able to prove that education is not only valuable 
when considered commercially, but most essential 
to the welfare of the state in many other ways, as 
well as to the rustic, the washerw<tman, the scullion, 
and the shoeblack. 

It will be very readily admitted, I think, that 
all those bom to be prime ministers, distinguished 
statesmen, commanders-in-chief of the army, dis- 
tinguished admirals of the navy, poets, painters, 
philosophers, musicians, scientific and literary men, 
and all who possess true genius, are fully entitled 
to receive the best possible education their country, 
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that gave them birth, can afford them. In what 
grade of society are all these great men most likely 
to be found ? Why, assuredly in that class which 
is most numerous, although the birth of a genius is 
perfectly accidental, and may be found in every 
grade, from the king down to the pauper ; still it 
is more probable that he will take his first breath 
in this world from the middle classes of society, 
and most probably fi'om the lowest, which is the 
most numerous class of the community. 

But leaving the genius and first-class men, who 
are the few, aside, and descending in the scale, we 
come to a more numerous class of men, possessing 
powerful mental faculties, capable of performing the 
most essential services to the state in every depart- 
ment, civil, military, scientific, and literary : these, 
also, I think, are entitled to the best possible edu- 
cation their country is capable of giving them at 
the time of their birth. 

We come now to the third division of our sub- 
ject, by descending still lower in the scale, where 
we shall find a still more numerous class, viz., those 
who neither belong to the ranks of the geniuses nor 
those of the clever men below them. This class, 
when well educated, are capable of becoming valu- 
able members of the community, and also of occu- 
pying very respectable positions in sotiety, and of 
undertaking the management of the minor offices 
of the various departments of the state, the customs, 
the bank of England, and many other departments, 
too numerous to mention. 

In our fourth division, that of the lowest class, 
and most numerous, we find the agricultural la- 
bourer, the manufacturer, the artizan, the servant 
of all work, down to the lowest peasantry of our 
rural districts, and the numerous tribes of poor 
creatures who inhabit our towns, are capable of 
improvement by the adoption of a sound educational 
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system, without being geniuses or individuals pos- 
sessing first-rate abilities, but merely endowed with 
ordinary faculties united to good common sense. 
This class, when educated, are capable of performing 
excellent services to the community in .which they 
live, and also of becoming bookkeepers, clerks, &c.; 
and as it is most probable that it will contain the 
greatest number of geniuses to be converted into 
poets, painters, statesmen, philosophers, musicians, 
admirals, generals, and even prime ministers, surely 
here is a sufficient reason alleged * for the adoption 
of a sound and universal educational system. 

Let us now turn our attention for a while to the 
state of our educational system in England, and 
contrast it with that of our relations in Massachu- 
setts as well as on the Continent. The Rev. H. 
Morley, Government Inspector of the midland dis- 
tricts, says (see Minutes of Education for 1846) : 
" The general impression, among persons who are 
likely to be well informed upon the subject is, that 
the average age of children who attend our elemen- 
tary schools is gradually sinking. We may be 
educating more, but I believe they are younger 
children, and stay with us less time." 

Mr. Morley represents the age at which the ma- 
jority of children leave our schools, to be about 
nine. Mr. Fletcher, another school inspector, 
represents it as no more than ten. In Germany, 
the children remain at school to the end of the 
nineteenth, and in Switzerland, to the fifteenth 
year, and often to the sixteenth. 

Here is a description of a school, taken from Dr. 
Kayes** work upon Education, p. 467, vol. ii. : — 
"Mr. Lingen, a government authority, saiys, ' The 
school was held in a miserable room, over a stable ; 
it was lighted by two small glazed windows, and 
was very low. In one comer were a broken bench, 
some sacks, and a worn out basket ; another comer 
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was boarded off for storing tiles and mortar belong- 
ing to the chapel. The fiirniture consisted of three 
small square tables, one for the master, two large 
ones for the children, and a few benches, all in a 
wretched state of repair. There were several panes 
of glass broken in the windows ; in one place paper 
served the place of glass, and in another a slate, to 
keep out wind and rain. The door also was in 
a very dilapidated condition.. On the beams which 
crossed the room were a ladder and two large 
poles.' " This account was either written or pub- 
lished in 1848. Mr. Kaye'^s work was published 
in 1 850. 

For further information upon our educational 
system, as contrasted with the continent of Europe 
and Massachusetts, New England, I refer the 
reader to my " Rambles in the United States,^' 
published by Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough 
Street, and to the valuable work of Dr. Kaye, the 
travelling bachelor of Cambridge. It is to the 
table that I refer the reader, to show him the de- 
plorable state of our educational system, in which 
we are forced to be at the bottom of the scale. 

The work of Mr. Kaye was published in 1850; 
and I have not the slightest doubt that great good 
has resulted from it, and that many alterations and 
improvements have taken place since its publication. 
The results of that table, with its frightful No ! 
with its accompanying note of admiration, con- 
trasted with the almost unanimous Yes, in every 
foreign country, setting its seal to a far better 
system of education long since established on the 
continent, is a mournful comment upon English 
exertion (first and foremost in the useful arts) to 
stifle and strangle that monster, ignorance, whose 
skeleton only ought to J)e seen in our British Mu- 
seum, as a fossil relic, dug out of the earliest strata 
of our globe, represented in grim aspect, enveloped 
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in an atmosphere of frightfiil darkness, with one 
single ray of light shed on its ugly outline of face 
and figure, to exhibit it shaking hands with a fiend. 

Let us see what has been done in America by 
the people of Massachusetts. The following is 
from the Hon. Mr. Twisleton's pamphlet, published 
in the year 1855. Mr. Twisleton visited Boston, 
in America, with a view to investigate their system 
of education. " The evidence thus being distinct, 
that in the state of Massachusetts, the system 
exists by which instruction, neither sectarian nor 
irreligious, is provided for all the children of the 
common'wealth, of all religious denominations. 
Daily prayer and the reading of the Scriptures are 
in use in the common schools. The religious 
instruction is taught at the Sunday-schools, and 
by the parents. The teachers are required to be 
moral and religious men. In consequence of the 
provision of law, that the masters shall be appointed 
and the schools governed by committees, chosen by 
the inhabitants of the school district themselves, 
and shall be supported by taxes assessed upon 
themselves, they of course take a lively interest in 
the government of the schools, and also in the due 
appropriation of the funds. 

'^ The town of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
adopted two most important laws respecting educa- 
tion. Every parent, or other person having the 
control of a child between the age of five and four- 
teen years, shall send it to school, for a period at 
least of twelve consecutive weeks in each and every 
year, under a penalty of £4i 35. 4rf. English ; and 
the other law provides that every child of school 
age who is found in the streets during school-hours, 
and not employed in any lawful occupation, shall 
be taken in charge by one of the several officers called 
' truant officers,** and upon conviction before a justice 
of the peace, be either fined twenty dollars, or com- 
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mitted to the house of correction, or reformation, 
for a period not exceeding one year.'** 

Here, then, we have an admirable instance of 
the way in which the people of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, nave exerted themselves on behalf of the 
people, in adopting such an excellent system of 
education, entirely free from religious jealousy, 
political opinion, or party strife of any kind what- 
ever. 

I may remark, in my own experience as a tra- 
veller, that I have been always struck, on my 
return to England, with the painful fact of the 
shabby and degraded moral, physical, and social 
condition of many of our poor people ; but I am 
happy to be able to perceive very distinctly a very 
marked improvement since my return from the 
colonies of Australia and New Zealand, in 1852. 
I have mixed with them both at home and abroad, 
and strongly recommended emigration to those at 
home, and invariably advised those of the colonists 
to write for their poor relations to follow them, 
where, with prudence and the exercise of their 
hands, they would be enabled to become compa- 
ratively rich. 

It will scarcely be believed, such has been the 
ignorance of our poor people at home, in regard to 
the colonies, that when their relations have written 
to them from those parts, stating their complete 
success, they have never answered their letters 
from the belief that they were exaggerating their 
condition, and only wanted to lead them into a 
trap, into which they had fallen themselves. 

I have conversed with many people well to do, 
of .great respectability in every sense of the word, 
some of whom were people of wealth, capable of 
returning to England, in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, who have stated to me that they 
would never return to England, because the spec- 
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tacle of the deplorable condition of our poor people 
was such as to make them prefer the colonies as a 
permanent resting place, in preference to returning 
to the land of their birth. This condition, I am 
forcibly persuaded, is in part owing to the imperfect 
educational system. 

Under the falls of Niagara, in 1845, I fell in 
with two ladies, who were natives of the county of 
Lincoln, and who were naturalized in the States. 
When they ascertained that I was from the same 
county, they said, " When you get home, tell all 
your poor people to come out here, where they can 
have land, education, food, and clothing, with a 
full stomach, a good coat, and an improved intel- 
lectual condition." These were not Americans, 
but true-born daughters of Old England. 

On whom are we to lay the blame for this neg- 
lected state of the poor — to the class itself, or to 
the government? Let us see in what way the 
government has exercised its liberality in assisting 
this movement. "Parliament,'' says Mr. Twis- 
leton, "this year, 1855, voted only 0^,263,000, for 
the whole of England and Wales, with a population 
of 17,922,768; whereas Massachusetts, with a 
population of only 994,665 persons, raises yearly 
not much less than a million of dollars — a sum 
equivalent to d£^200,000 — ^for educational purposes." 
Here is a most painful fact staring us in the face, 
viz., that the State of Massachusetts, with not 
quite a million of inhabitants, votes in one year 
^200,000, while England votes only 0^63,000 more 
for a population of 17,922,768 ! 

Even in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, a professorship of agriculture was esta- 
blished for the first time, a few years since, in one 
of them ; and to this day, neither of the universities 
possesses a chair of zoology, the undergraduates 
being thus deprived of the opportunity of study- 
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ing that branch of natural history, which every 
poor person can be practically educated in at the 
Zoological Gardens, for sixpence. 

And what has been the result of this imperfect 
system of education at the great universities, valu- 
able as they are well known to be, in the classics 
and mathematics?. Why, one of the greatest 
geniuses of the age, Edward Forbes, now no more, 
had his classes (not of the working people) very 
moderately attended, to my certain knowledge, 
from having attended them ; and I have been in- 
formed, upon pretty good authority, that the first 
time he lectured, his class amounted to the highly 
respectable sum total of two individuals ; and that 
another celebrated lecturer of that admirable insti- 
tution commenced his career of teacher with a 
number not higher, when he delivered his inaugural 
discourse ! ; 

And is it not a most lamentable fact, that the 
various sects of religionists amongst us should not 
have contributed their assistance to the govern- 
ment, in the good cause of education, whilst every 
other European country included in Dr. Kaye'^s 
table has done so, as well as America, leaving our 
own land to stand out first and foremost as a dis- 
graceful and solitary exception ? 

And to what extent ought we not to be gratefiil 
to the exertions of Mons. Jullien and Mr. Hullah, 
for their having popularized musical instruction 
amongst us ? Why, it really seems as if we were 
so helpless ourselves, that foreigners were com- 
miserating and sympathizing with our neglected 
condition. Many thanks to them for what they 
have done. 

I believe that mind, in its uncultivated state, or, 
to use the commercial phrase, in its raw state, is a 
great loss to the community, socially, commercially, 
morally, and politically. To what are wo to attri- 
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bute that superiority which characterizes American 
captains, as well as the common sailors, and the 
fact of their having built, for the last fifty years, a 
class of vessels vastly superior to our own, but to 
an improved educational system ? I believe that 
our morals and our religion, our commerce as well 
as our agriculture and manufactures, our political 
and social conditions, are all suffering from want of 
a better and above all a more extended educational 
system. 

The late lamented Professor Forbes, finding his 
lectures were not duly appreciated in the metro- 
polis, and for want of a more lucrative government 
appointment, removed to Edinborough, where he 
had the means of carrying out and developing 
more fully his beautiful and original views in na- 
tural history science. 

Our people have also suffered for lack of infor- 
mation concerning the colonies, and such has been 
the ignorance of parties higher up in the scale, that 
I remember conversing with a very intelligent 
owner of a good farm in my own neighbourhood, 
who, when speaking of New Zealand as a good 
country for either poor people or small capitalists 
to settle in, said to me — so little was his knowledge 
of our vast colonial possessions : — " New Zealand ! 
why, is not that in the middle of South America?" 

I am fully persuaded that that system of educa- 
tion is best, which appeals to the morals and higher 
feiculties of the mind, reason, and judgment, and 
not in cramming the memory with useless facts too 
hard for mental digestion. The memory is un- 
doubtedly a most valuable mental faculty, but by 
being too much exercised it may not only be im- 
paired, but may be educated so as to work at the 
expense of the higher faculties, reason and judg- 
ment. How frequently do we see instances in 
society of persons defective in this respect, and 
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who, for want of a better development of the hiji^her 
faculties, and possessed of a long memory, torture 
their reasonable audience with an accumulated 
mass of rubbish, while thej at the same time 
are deluded into the belief that they are equal to 
the first class men of our universities. Analysis 
and invention, the two grand characteristics of a 
higher grade of mind, have worked out their happy 
results, not by a long memory, overcrowded with 
hard facts, but by the aid of that mental discipline 
which is only acquired by severe reasoning and by 
much thinking. 

Some persons who know but little of mental 
culture believe, that when the youth has quitted 
school, his education is finished. The reverse is 
the fact: it only ends with the grave. All the^ 
problems, facts, and figures taught at school have 
to be worked out and applied in the daily affairs of 
after life, among our friends, enemies, and acquaint- 
ance, many of whom, in cases of diflSculty, will 
be most ready to take advantage of the youth 
fresh from school as well as the man more advanced, 
when he will find himself compelled, for his own 
advantage, to work out problems that will require 
additional reading, much thought, and the best 
conclusion the reasoning and judging faculties can 
come to in matters of business, religion, politics, 
as well as in the social duties of life. How neces- 
sary to be educated at this particular time, when 
old systems are crumbling to pieces, and new ones 
forming ! 

What a rich soil, to sow the seeds of error, is 
possessed by the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
the Jesuits, among the poverty-stricken and half 
educated and non-educated classes of our country, 
at all times proud of being noticed by their supe- 
riors. This is a rich field of enterprise for the 
pope, and he knows it too. It will be no Sebas- 
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topol. The storming party is already in the 
citadel. 

And is education of no value in a political sense ? 
Do not the moral faculties want cultivation in order 
to put down bribery and corruption, and that 
shocking state of maladministration which we 
have witnessed, to our sorrow, in the Crimea, as 
well as at home ? Does the elector suppose that if 
he sells his sacred vote, he will be represented in 
Parliament ? Such is the state of this electioneer- 
ing business, that there are some few men in this 
country, as well as America, who are political 
thinkers, and who would have been politicd.1 actors, 
but from the fact of the political machinery being so 
filthy that they have refrained from handling the 
dirty thing, for fear of catching the obnoxious 
moral disorders of bribery and corruption. 

And is not more education needed to teach us 
to place a higher value upon the renowned names 
of Newton, Shakespeare, and Milton, who, to this 
day, are without monuments in the streets of our 
great metropolis, while, with very few exceptions, 
we have perpetuated the little deeds of men of 
scarcely any renown whatever, in most of our 
squares ? 

And to what extent are we not money wor- 
shippers, while talent is sometimes neglected, 
evincing a sad want of mental culture in the 
masses! A French pipe now lies before me, manufac- 
tured by Gambier, oi Paris, which possesses a veiy 
eracefiil form, united to decorations of flowers and 
fruits, vastly superior to anything produced by our 
Milo, proving that the pipe manufacturer had 
brought a higher degree of education to bear upon 
the making even of his pipe. Before concluding this 
chapter upon education, I may remark, that elemen- 
tary physiology should be taught, especially to the 
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poor, who are frequently crowded together in small 
apartments, inhaling each other''s noxious breath, 
in the neighbourhood of an abominable sewer, 
equally deleterious and dangerous from its poison- 
ous exhalations. 

If the great object of mental and moral discipline 
taught at school is to qualify and prepare the stu- 
dent for an honest and upright performance of his 
various duties, moral, social, religious, domestic, 
and commercial, in after life, is it not fearful to 
think of the many trials that await the boy, fresh 
from school, in the vigour of youth, taught to reve- 
rence everything that is truthful and beautiful, at 
a time when his mind is capable of taking that bias 
which may determine his destiny, not only in time 
but in eternity, that he should fall into the hands 
of a dishonest trader, behind whose counter he may 
be compelled to sell adulterated food, and perhaps 
be forced to take a part in the process of adultera- 
tion, and to tell white lies into the bargain ? 

If our government and all classes of the commu- 
nity that form the great English social fabric, had 
had their eyes wide open to the interests of their 
country, in an educational point of view, what an 
admirable lesson Scotland aflfords them in having 
educated her lower orders ever since the time of 
Knox. If England had adopted the Scotch parish- 
school system, a hundred years ago, she must have 
reaped an incalculable benefit. The loss to the 
country in not having adopted it can scarcely be 
calculated. One can scarcely credit such an in- 
stance of apathy and utter negligence of a subject 
of such paramount importance in having lived so 
near to a country without having adopted a system 
of education for the poor, which, at the time it was 
established, placed the Scotch peasantry in a &r 
higher rank than the English, and which has " 
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qualified them to fill posts of responsibility and a 
station in society for which the English have been 
totally unqualified. 

It is well known that breeding from thorough- 
bred stock produces its kind, and may it not be 
fairly argued that mental qualities may, at least to 
a certain extent, be hereditary, in so far as a well- 
educated and thinking man has a larger brain than 
a savage, and being thus enlarged constitutes a 
good starting-point to breed from. Savages claim 
no descent from a brain of this kind, and the lower 
orders of any country, that have not from time to 
time been educated, approximate more or less to 
this unenviable and objectionable type. 

It is true that the birth of a genius is a thing of 
accidental growth. To-day, bom in the lap of 
luxury, in an aristocratic circle ; to-morrow, spring- 
ing from the cottage of the labourer, assisted with 
little or no education in early life, fighting its way 
to renown often by intuition of its own, rather than 
from the tuition and assistance of others, some- 
thing like the mountain stream, which has to con- 
tend with innumerable obstacles in its journey to 
the sea, all of which are overcome by powers un- 
derived and independent. 

A race that has produced a Bacon, a Newton, a 
Shakespeare, a Milton, and a Burke, may, without 
presumption, give a challenge to the world for an 
equal amount of genius since the period of the com- 
mencement of modern history. A race that can 
execute all that Englishmen have done in the field 
and in the factory, may claim very justly a proud 
pre-eminence among the nations of the world. To 
what extent is this great race behind its destiny in 
not having adopted a sound educational system, 
until within a period so recent that self-respect 
would dictate the omission of the date ! 

I beUeve that the mental and physical powers of 
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Englishmen are such, when completely developed, 
as not only to enable them to throw down the 
gauntlet to the world, but to reign without a rival 
in the wide field of competition among the nations 
of the earth. Is it not English blood, English 
science, English literature, and English muscle 
that have made America what it is. VVe are one 
and the same, notwithstanding the separation that 
has taken place. It is the duty of the wise and 
good and sensible men of both countries, to be mu- 
tually proud of each other. It behoves the lovers 
of humanity, and above all the Christian men of 
America and England, to imitate each other^s 
virtues, and shun each other'^s vices. Let this be 
the only rivalry existing between us, and then we 
shall fulfil our destiny. The rivalry of commerce 
will not only do good to both countries, but benefit 
the world besides. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Education^ its Sour Fruits — Paul, Strahan, and Co. — Sadleir 
and Palmer — The Salt of the Earth — Value of an Educated 
Christian — Religious Education — A Cure for Moral Dis- 
orders — Man, in his Social. Educational, Political, Com- 
mercial, and Religious Aspects. 

In the last chapter, I have said a good deal about 
education. I need scarcely tell the reader that I 
am one of its most unflinching and strenuous advo- 
cates. I am perfectly aware that educated and 
even those who would place themselves in the 
catalogue of enlightened men, and probably there 
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may be philosophers too, who hold the doctrine 
that an universal system of education is calculated 
to do more harm than good, especially to the lower 
orders, who, with their little learning, become sud- 
denly elevated, and assume that condition of mind 
and manner, that ill befits them for their station in 
life; in other words, the opponents of education 
believe that this cultivation of the intellect tends 
to produce less work and too much thought — more 
of the lady, and less of the female domestic — more 
of the gentleman, and less of the ploughman ; con- 
verts rags and ragamuffins into better apparel and 
decent people. The two. latter, I think, may be 
regarded as the true blemishes in all communities, 
and when they are associated with the threefold 
companionship of ignorance, misery, and vice, they 
may with great propriety be viewed in the same 
light as the potatoe disease in the vegetable world, 
and very justly be compared to a black and un- 
healthy atmosphere surrounding a populous city. 

Paul, Strahan, and Co., with Sadleir and Palmer, 
are instances where education has produced not 
only sour fruit, but poisonous fruit. The oppo- 
nents of education argue the matter in the follow- 
ing manner : — If their attainments had been less, 
their villany would have been proportionate ; the 
more the intellect is cultivated, a greater amount 
of iniquity is the result. This is, doubtless, too 
true. It exemplifies the shrewd sentence, that 
"God has given to man good abilities, but the 
application of them has been from the devil." 
These unhappy instances only prove the necessity 
of moral and religious training. 

Besides, it is only fair to argue the other side of 
the question, by taking a view of the immense 
benefit derived by humanity from the cultivated 
intellects of a Newton, a Davy, a Chalmers, an 
Arnold, and a Ghanning, and also of that class of 

L 
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the community whose ranks are thinly scattered 
throughout the various grades of society, whose 
names may not live in the historic page, whose 
lives may be strangers to renown, wjiose virtues 
and whose sufferings, whose joys and whose hard- 
ships are only known to themselves and the Author 
of their being. This little class — these noiseless 
few — ^this salt of the earth — the Christian commu- 
nity — here it is that education brings forth its 
finest crop of bloom and fruit. It is in this 
class that the elector disdains to sully his high 
reputation in selling his vote for a bribe ; it is 
here that the tradesman refuses to adulterate 
his food ; it is in this division of humanity that 
diplomacy is bereft of its chicanery, law of its quib- 
bling, medicine of its quackery. It is the Chris- 
tian man who is the best legislator, the honest 
lawyer, the sound physician, and the upright 
tradesman. It is he who best obeys the law, and 
executes the same with true impartiality, without 
favour and respect of persons, whose head and 
heart are ever active to battle for the oppressed and 
not for the oppressor. It is he alone who fights 
the noble battle of life, not sword in hand, or with 
the musket shouldered; but with high Christian 
principles and rectitude of conduct for his only 
armour, he bounds onward to the battle field, single- 
handed against a host, protecting the weak, suc- 
couring the aflSicted, sympathizing with the unfor- 
tunate, not caring for the approbation of his fellow 
men, so long as he carries with him the internal 
and invisible and impregnable fortification of the 
inward monitor — settmg aside all earthly laurels 
for the crown that never fadeth ; looking up to the 
great Author of his being, for His approbation only, 
whose kingdom is not of this world, but of that 
which is to come ; waiting patiently, and struggling 
without murmuring, until the battle that he is 
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nee that he is running, bring him 

where eternity begins, to the 

'Testrial sea whose opposite 

' sting harbour of repose. 

he lives, and for this he 

it to be educated. 

I distress'd, ye noble few, 
^, stand beneath life's pressure, 
mc, and what your bounded view, 
w a little part, deemed evil, is no 
siorms of wintry time will quickly 
(1 one unbounded spring encircle all ! " 

. c not the duty of the government, and above 
of every member of the Christian community, 
and of every other member of the social and poli- 
tical body, that this great Christian class and every 
other class, should be put in possession of the best 
and soundest and most complete secular, moral, and 
religious education that the country can bestow! 
I answer, Yes. Is not an educated Christian a 
more valuable member of the community than an 
uneducated one? What other means are we to 
employ to enable him to become a sound legislator, 
an honest lawyer, an able physician, a great writer, 
a good thinker, and a sound philosopher ? These 
form the great keystone of the national arch, the 
strong foundation and pillars of the social and 
political body, on which every other part of the 
superstructure rests, and to which all classes look 
up in times of difficulty and danger, and at all 
times for succour and advice. 

If it is necessary to educate the Christian portion 
of the community for the welfare of the state, how 
unreasonable it would be for the government and 
the nation not to attend to the intellectual culture 
of the irreligious and heathenish classes. In this 
irreligious and heathenish class, which extends from 
the monarch to the meanest subject, whose limits 

l2 
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are not confined to any one grade, nor to any one 
country, which, like electricity, passes through 
every shape and form of humanity, allying itself 
sometimes with the head of the state, with a power- 
ful and tyrannical monarch, at others associated 
with a false philosophy among the educated classes, 
and more frequently deeply rooted amongst the 
lower orders of a community, where may be found 
sitting in frightful association physical evil and 
moral disorder. These are the cancers and sores that 
eat up the vitality, morality, and spirituality of a 
state. These moral miasmata, wherever they fasten 
so as to take deep root, destroy the individual as 
well as the community to which he belongs, and 
like the hurricane sweeps away everything that it 
touches, which does not rest upon a solid and 
healthy foundation, carrying away in its fury mo- 
narchs and men, mighty empires and petty states, 
which have been so completely annihilated that 
their advent and exit would have never been known 
to future generations, but for the faithful records of 
the historic page. This is the frightful and dark- 
sided picture of humanity. We are all fallen 
creatures here, but these most fallen. 

There is but one remedy that mortal man can 
employ for the cure of these moral disorders : the 
means may not always succeed, nevertheless it 
is our duty to apply it ; in some cases it will per- 
form a radical cure, in others it may effect only a 
temporary. alleviation, and in desperate cases pro- 
duce little or no effect. That remedy is a sound 
and practical religious education. It is our duty 
to sow the seed and apply the medicine, and it be- 
longs to the great Author of our existence alone to 
produce the crop and eradicate the evil. " Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
IB old he will not depart from it.*" 

I may here remind my reader that in one of the 
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previous chapters I promised to take a view of man 
as he stands associated, more particularly in the 
present period of the worWs history, in his social, 
educational, commercial, and religious aspect. We 
have seen him actively engaged in the considera- 
tion of his rights, which, to another member of the 
same femily, appeared to be nothing more nor less 
than act's of rebellion. History and the American 
war have decided this question. We have taken a 
glance at him in an educational point of view. Let 
us now take a view of him, as he exhibits himself 
in full figure before his fellow-men, or, in other 
words, talk of his manners. 

To the unreflective mind, the subject may appear 
unimporta'nt. To those, however, who are gifted 
with an exquisite sensibility, such as the poet, the 
painter,. and the musician possess, the subject, I 
think, is one full of more than ordinary interest. 
This simple and every-day subject is one of great 
importance when rightly considered. It is like the 
sciences ; it does not stand isolated and alone, but 
has an immediate connexion with some of the 
grandest powers with which we are acquainted here 
on earth, and remotely connected with all power 
and wisdom from above, and a dark, deluded, and 
fallen power and wisdom from below. There is the 
inner and the outer man. The internal and invi- 
sible man, in his real and natural mental habili- 
ments, as he exists within the tabernacle of clay, 
known only partly to himself, completely by his 
Creator and the wicked power from below ; and the 
outer man, or artificial or real actor, whose per- 
formances are as visible as the day. 

Here we might go into the anatomy of expression 
so ably discussed by the late Sir Charles Bell, and 
look into what may be termed the manners of the 
face, that external dial which indicates the shadows 
of thought as they flit before the mind of the in- 
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temal man. It is a very valuable conclusion to 
arrive at, and a most difficult one to determine in 
many instances, how far a man is deviating, in his 
external and visible signs, from the internal and 
spiritual powers within him, to what point he is 
playing the hypocrite, where the natural manners 
begin, and where to look for the theatrical or arti- 
ficial deportment. Some glimpses, however, into 
these different phases may be distinctly seen by one 
accustomed to much reflection, a great deal of tra- 
velling, and above all, by self-observation and self- 
examination. 

This knowledge, like science, can only be par- 
tially understood, but the little we are capable of 
obtaining is not altogether valueless, when we con- 
sider that we select our associates, our friends, and 
our companions for life, from a certain amount of 
these external and visible signs. May not a man 
choose his wife from her manners as well as her 
features ? Does not the commercial man, the mer- 
chant, and the tradesman partly select their agents, 
their correspondents, from this visible and impor- 
tant type! To what extent is the physician in- 
debted as to how he comports himself in the 
presence of his patients! May not an unskilful 
medical man with a knowing and chameleonlike man- 
ner, adopted to suit all persons not possessed of the 
necessary amount of shrewdness to read character 
at a glance, beat out of the field a profound physi- 
cian unprovided with this external embroidery 
work ! I have heard of medical men, with little 
heads and small brains, provided with pretty hands 
and well formed legs, and elegant manners, waltz- 
ing themselves into practice. 

These manners, united to shrewdness and quick- 
ness of penetration, and to a thorough knowledge of 
mankind, unlock very frequently the secret laby- 
rinth that leads to success in life. A fortune may 
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be gained by them ; a fortune too may be lost for 
want of manner. In some instances, the very 
highest pinnacle of earthly position is' obtained by 
the ambitious man, by an appropriate glance of the 
countenance, and by the proper wielding of his 
body and the right use of his hands, arms, and legs. 
A graceful gesture, a good gait, with a fine expres- 
sion of countenance, united to very little intellect, 
has conquered and captured the citadel of woman'^s 
heart, when gunpowder and cannon. Napoleon and 
Alexander the Great would have been beaten. 

This manner, united to cunning and shrewdness, 
has made many a shallow-pated fellow in the pre- 
sence of the superficial pass for a philosopher. Add 
to the above a want of principle, and you turn a 
man who might have been a. gentleman into a 
member of the swell mob. 

We now arrive at a point at which a gracefiil 
gesture of the hand and an exquisite motion of the 
leg may carry this Chesterfield, kernelless, nut- 
shelled gentleman to perform his last movements 
upon the gallows, there to swing between heaven 
and earth as an example to his fellow-men of how 
dangerous a thing it is to act the artificial instead 
of the natural. How true it is that there is but 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
that extremities meet. In this instance, the grace- 
ful has merged into the disgraceful. 

Why should not the manners be cultivated, as 
well as the head and the heart? Gymnasia are 
employed to develope muscular activity, and to 

[>enect and strengthen the joints, and to give the 
imbs and trunk the natural bearing which nature 
has originally framed, in order that the full amount 
of physical power may be obtained, whether the 
man be a common labourer or a gentleman. It 
is equally valuable to both classes : to the gentle- 
man, for the better regulation of his mental powers ; 
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for it is well known to physicians, that when one is 
out of order, the other is sympathetically affected. 
It is most valuable to the labourer, inasmuch as his 
livelihood is derived from the greater or less em- 
ployment of his corporeal frame. And as every 
man is but a link in the human chain, connected at 
each extremity with his fellow-men, in all the mul- 
tifarious occupations of life, is it not equally neces- 
sary that his bodily frame should assume that 
position and perform those movements that are 
most agreeable to his associates, his friends, and 
above all his imitative children, where he stands 
the great centre-piece and model of the domestic 
hearth ? 

What an amount of social enjoyment is lost for 
want of an agreeable manner ! What a mass of 
useful information is sometimes communicated in a 
very disagreeable manner, rendering it almost 
painful to the listener ! What a mass of useless 
stuff is frequently discoursed by frivolous people, 
with small brains and agreeable manners ! How is 
it that our manners are so vastly behind those of 
foreigners ? I have seen many servants in many 
countries on the continent of Europe that might be 
given as perfect models to some portion even of our 
aristocracy, and to a great number of our mil- 
lionaires, who belong to the mushroom tribe, of 
which latter some individuals seem to think that 
a pocket crammed to the brim with money, to such 
a degree as to make the wearer appear humpbacked, 
if his pockets were on his shoulders instead of 
his pantaloons, is the only type of manner calcu- 
lated to make a man an excellent and worthy 
member of the community. This is one of our 
national features, and a very objectionable one, and 
especially so to foreigners, as well as to the well- 
behaved portion of our own community. 

How delightfiil to find good and amiable man- 
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. ners associated with intellect, as it exists in many 
instances among our literary and scientific men ! 
Have we not also among us men of the very highest 
order of intellect, with a great group of men whose 
talents are most respectable, sometimes possessed 
of manners so awkward and unfinished as to render 
them uncomfortable to themselves, and very dis- 
agreeable to others ? This, I think, is also a feature 
of English society. 

We have instances also among our very highest 
aristocracy of manners so condescending towards 
their inferiors, that if that class had produced no 
Palmerstons, Russells, Bacons, Byrons, Shaftes- 
bury s, Carlyles, &c., a group, remarkable for its 
aristocratic intellect, the aristocracy of England 
ought ever to remain as ornaments to the great 
social edifice, and as models of manners, and espe- 
cially so to the millionaire parvenu. 

I have heard of an intellectual earl, worth 
«£^1 20,000 a year, in the county where he is much 
esteemed, receiving a tradesman whom he had 
invited to his hospitable mansion, who, in the ab- 
sence of his servant at his own front-door, shoulder- 
ed the portmanteau, and turned himself temporarily 
into a common porter, to the great consternation 
and astonishment of his visitor. 

I paid a visit to one of the greatest lords of the 
Midland Counties, who, in the absence of the 
servant in one of the most magnificent houses 
in England, reached out the wine himself, placed 
the sponge-cake and fruit upon the table, moved 
the chairs, and stood behind me with the de- 
canter in his hand, and helped me like a common 
footman. 

We have individuals amongst us, too, belonging 
to all classes, who seem to carrv their hands and 
arms so clumsily, that you mignt take them for 

l5 
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porters heavily laden, thereby making common 
baggage of that which Nature intended for orna- 
ment, as well as use. The legs appear as if they 
were hired by the week, with sundiy misfittings at 
the joints, their arms appear to belong to somebody 
else, and their hands to resemble dead weights, 
instead of those exquisite prehensile organs, which 
characterize man as the great head of the animal 
kingdom, in contradistinction to the monkey, trog- 
lodytes NijGjer, and the ourang-outang. 

We have others, again, so nimble with their 
fingers, that when you see them in the ball-room 
they are sure to be almost always feeling that mon- 
strous bunched knot of the white neckerchief so 
prominently placed, and so broad in dimension, 
that a short-sighted individual, without spectacles, 
might take it for a large towel with a huge fungus 
in front of it. 

Should you chance to meet this ball-room gen- 
tleman in the street, with stick in hand, conversing 
with ladies, you will be sure to find that he has 
abandoned the neckcloth for an attack upon the 
trowsers ; that he has quitted the neck to hammer 
away at the calf of his leg to such a degree, that 
vou might suppose he was actively engaged carry- 
ing death and annihilation to the mosquitoe tribe, 
who, without permission, were helping thefliselves 
to the best portions of that valuable and ornamental 
part of the leg. 

Observe that man, with carriage erect, united to 
a pompous manner, with a loud voice, whose 
cadences fall gratingly and unmusically upon the 
ear, whose very feet, as they touch the ground with 
loud and noisy step, proclaim the man a believer in 
himself, with a head that seldom thinks, except on 
self, fiill and inflated to bursting with the all-im- 
portant I, myself; and a heart, whose afiections 
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are centered in the ignoble thought that I alone 
homo sum. This man, I think, is not the model 
man. 

" Man, vain man, dress'd in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep." 

I have just been reading on " Repose and Non- 
chalance,'^ in a little work, entitled "Evening 
Thouo^hts," by a physician. I think the views of 
this very accomplished author so correct upon these 
two points, that I shall transcribe them in full. I 
trust they may not be found altogether inapplicable 
to the topic on which we are chatting : — 

" As hypocrisy has been so well said to be the 
homage which vice pays to virtue, may not affec- 
tation be regarded as the homage vulgarity pays to 
good breeding ? For affectation is an unsuccessful 
attempt to appear well-bred ; and the failure should 
be overlooked rather than blamed, when the defect 
is in manner only, and the heart is right. But 
there is one odious form of iil-breeding which it 
has evidently required much practice, as well as 
little feeling, to attain. As repose is a character- 
istic of the well-bred, so the vulgar replace it with 
nonchalance. This is his unsuccessful attempt to 
imitate repose, the effect of which he feels, though 
he entirely mistakes its real nature. 

" Repose springs from that true self-respect 
which respects others as belonging to the same 
human family, and is compatible with a conscien- 
tious attention to their feelings. Nonchalance is 
marked by a pointed indifference to the feelings 
and opinions of others, and even to their presence. 
The one is serious, earnest, thoughtful ; the other 
often empty-headed and frivolous. The one is 
quietly and thoughtfully attentive to the subject 
which interests another's thought^ ; the other is 
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coolly and purposely negligent of it. Repose sets- 
the inferior in station at once at his ease ; non- 
chalance makes him restless, uncomfortable, perhaps 
vexed. Repose accompanies lowliness of heart; 
nonchalance is a form of self-conceit. Repose is an 
effect of habitual self-control ; nonchalance is only 
acquired by thinking highly of self, and lightly of 
others. Repose is an attribute of dignity; non- 
chalance is of the family of contempt. Repose, as 
the finish of the highest breeding, is unconscious ; 
nonchalance is entirely self-conscious and self-occu- 
pied. Repose indicates a mind content to be valued 
at its real worth; nonchalance considers its own 
elevation must depend on the depression of others. 
Nonchalance is essentially a state of unrest — unrest 
wishing to be thought rest." 

Good manners, united to amiability, with high 
intellectual culture, and strict self-discipline, amal- 
gamated with a noble figure, and a fine expression 
of countenance, 'with a facility of expression and a 
readiness of commuiiication to others, joined to a 
happy disposition to listen well at the right time ; 
with a heart thoroughly Christianized, constitute 
such an individual as the immortal Shakespeare 
must have pictured to himself when he exclaimed — 
" What a piece of work is man ! How noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in form and 
moving how express and admirable ! In action, 
how like an angel ! In apprehension, how like a 
god ! The beauty of the world ! the paragon of 
animals ! '* 

This is a spectacle so noble in mortal man, 
althou^ stamped with the dire and fatal impress 
of the Fall, and shrouded in the miserable habili- 
ment of his tabernacle of clay, that he now approxi'- 
mates to his high and original station, " being 
created a little lower than the angels." This is the 
man who, like a; noble Gothic structure, towers up 
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to the heavens, from whence he first originated, 
and where, if he fulfils his high destiny, he may 
return ; rearing his noble and majestic figure high 
up in the valley of his earthly pilgrimage, a mag- 
nificent moving and living structure, composed of 
fallen humanity and glorious immortality, whose 
feet, with gigantic stride, brush away the dews of 
heaven, and every obstacle that opposes in the cor- 
rupt valley of the shadow of death from whence he 
fell ; with his head erect, high up, bathed with 
ethereal blue, pointing to the heavens, from whence 
he derives all his purity and all his immortality, 
as an example never to be forgotten in the presence 
of his fellow-men here on earth, and an object 
on which the angels in heaven look down with 
approbation. 

Let it be remembered that manner forms a very 
essential part of this true son of nobility. This is 
the model man ; his face and manner are the true 
index of the inner man, that inner man, who is 
but an infant in this life, waiting, like the chick in 
ovo, to burst the fetters that bind him : — 

"Our birth is but a sleep and a foro^ettin|» ; 
The soul that rises with us, our hfe's star. 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

Aud cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgelfulness. 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But trusting clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home." 

Wordsworth. 

This is the man who lives in harmony with his 
better self, who acts in unison with that spiritual 
light which, like external nature, beautiful and 
perfect, is governed by laws that are inevitable and 
fixed. Here is no humbug, no hypocrisy, none 
of the artificial. This is the man of true 
manner. 
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Perhaps in no country in the world can there be 
found such a great variety of manner as exists in 
England. Let us suppose that some foreign count, 
who has never visited England, who has come 
across the divers classes of Englishman who rapidly 
run over the continent of Europe, and who have 
become proverbial, if not for their bad manners, 
for their peculiar and reserved manners. Let us 
take this foreign count to some of our best London 
circles, where he will come in contact with aris- 
tocracy, and intellectual aristocracy. After that, 
let him pay a visit to that class of country squires 
in the provinces, who deem it not derogatory to 
their old pedigrees to understand something of the 
age in which they live, and who keep pace with the 
times. Let him dine at the military mess-table, 
with the fellows of some of our best colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. I have no hesitation in 
saying that he will come in contact with as many 
well-mannered people, and as much true refinement 
as can be found in any country in the world, and I 
hope that my countrymen Will pardon me if I err 
in saying, perhaps more than he will meet with in 
the same classes in any other country. 

Let another foreign count visit our country, un- 
introduced to the best circles, and let him come in 
contact with some of the parvenue tribe, with 
plenty of money, and less manners. Let him after- 
wards pay a visit to some of the poverty-stricken 
classes which are too abundantly found in the 
metropolis and our manufacturing towns, not omit- 
ting to make a trip to the mining and coal districts, 
to take a peep also at the dens of London, the gin 
palace, and the low lodging-houses. Let him 
accompany one of the city mission in his rounds 
among the outcasts of society, and then compare 
notes with the other foreign count, who has only 
witnessed the wealth and luxurious style of living 
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of the aristocratic and higher classes of British 
society. 

What a striking contrast ! What a diflferent 
account would be given by each of these foreigners, 
in regard to Englishmen and their manners ! Such 
a difference as no other part of the civilized or un- 
civilized world presents to the eye of the l;raveller : 
scenes so opposite, that the traveller might dispute 
with himself even the identity of the race, such 
opposite pictures of wealth and poverty, of highly- 
cultivated intellects and gross ignorance ; such per- 
fection of manner, and such an utter want of it ; 
such palaces, and such crowded dens of poor 
creatures, that the two foreign counts might be 
inclined to dispute the point, whether they had not 
been both deceived, the one contending that he had 
seen the most paradisaical country in the world, 
the other with impressions so opposite, that he 
might argue that his brother count must have 
visited some other country one thousand miles from 
the shores of Great Britain. This is another of 
our great national features. 

' Bad manners may be compared to ill-iBtting 
clothes that don''t suit the wearer ; they are not only 
uncomfortable to himself, but unseemly to the eyes 
of others. These opposite poles of manners want 
bringing to a mean. These giants and dwarfs want 
amalgamating, in order to produce a better average 
man. The mannered and the mannerless want to 
be brought in contact with each other more 
frequently. 

For a foreigner, it might appear that we were 
the most heterogeneous mannered people in the 
world. We want a little more of the homogeneous 
class amongst us. Even some of the better class of 
people would do well to alter their manners, espe- 
cially when travelling on the continent, where they 
leave an unfavourable impression upon the foreigner, 
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as well as their American cousins. They either 
don't practise what they have been taught, or else 
put on manners which are artificial, and conse- 
quently bad. 

A bad-mannered man, with a good deal of infor- 
mation, united to shrewdness, with an unbounded 
confidence in himself, is little aware how disgusting 
he frequently becomes to well-bred persons, and 
how much the latter shrink from his presence, 
and get out of his way, as if a wild animal of the 
forest were attacking them. Should the above 
individual be gifted with great conversational 
powers, he then becomes the emphatical bore. 

Toadying manners are, of all others, the most 
despicable, and to none are they so thoroughly dis- 
gusting as to the accomplished, educated, honest 
and well-bred gentleman. 

Nothing isolates man from his fellow- men mo-re 
readily than bad manners. Filthy lucre, however, 
and self-interest frequently bring men of the most 
opposite manners in contact, who, but for the pur- 
pose of gain, would be for ever separated and wide 
asunder as the poles. 

How ridiculous it is to see a person powerfully 
gesticulating when conversing upon a subject of 
little interest with a small brain and little talent ; 
and is it not to be lamented that people of the 
highest intellectual gifts, for want of this, fail in 
making that impression that they otherwise might 
do? 

Have we not frequently seen some self-conceited, 
all-important individuals, f?ir beneath mediocrity, 
constantly moving their hands and arms, as 
monotonously and as powerfully as a pump-handle, 
while the sentiments they utter in loud-toned notes 
are not worth recollecting by any man fairly gifted 
with common sense. A fine sermon delivered 
firom the pulpit by an able man, has frequently 
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felled in carrying its due weight to the congregation 
for want of the proper and energetic manner and 
gesture in the delivery. The raised voice, the 
uplifted hand, accompanied with a varied expression 
of the countenance, are to the pulpit orator and 
statesman, when possessed in sufficient variety, 
what musical expression, from pianissimo to 
fortissimo, are to musical notation and musical 
sounds. 

The moneyed class, who have rapidly risen, and 
those who have not been well-bred in early life, 
would do well to take a lesson from our nobility in 
their condescending manners to inferiors ; this is 
the great characteristic of the true and well-bred 
gentleman. How necessary it is for Christian 
men of every grade to adopt those manners which 
are best calculated to make a favourable impression 
upon those by whom they are surrounded. The 
hearts of this class are in the right place, and it is 
naturally to be expected that their manners should 
represent the high calling of the Christian profes- 
sion, the highest status that mortal man can attain 
to in this life. 

How is it that our manners are not pleasing? 
They contrast most unfavourably with the various 
nations of the continent of Europe, and taking the 
English nation en masse, they are far behind their 
American cousins. Our manners, in many in- 
stances, are most disagreeable to ourselves ; no 
wonder then at their being so to foreigners. 

The Americans, when travelling over the conti- 
nent of Europe, start well provided with foreign 
languages, assimilate their manners to those of 
foreigners, join in the conversation at the table 
d'hotes^ gain a great deal of information, and on the 
whole have a better reception on the continent of 
Europe, from the simple fact of their talking more 
with the people than our own countrymen. Some 
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of them, no doubt, who are not. remarkable for 
refinement or good breeding, are apt to make an 
unfavourable impression abroad, especially when 
they believe in the absolute perfection of the Great 
North American Republic as the smartest nation 
in all creation, especially when they thunder their 
republican principles into the ears of all the repre- 
sentatives of monarchy that they chance to meet. 
This, in time, will wear away : the well-bred Ame- 
rican Is ashamed of it. 

When the individual is naturally good-natured, 
to possess a pleasing manner is not a very difiicult 
thing to master, especially when the disposition is 
pliant and yielding, united to no great amount of 
intellect, with a position in life having but few 
difficulties to encounter. But to the mian of high 
intellect, occupying a lofty and responsible posi- 
tion among his fellow-men, with friends and ene- 
mies, sycophants and toadies, and his own rela- 
tions, and various other parties favourable and 
unfavourable to his views, with whom he is in 
daily contact, to please or displease, the manners 
require to be as much studied as any single branch 
of science, and require both talent and a high 
morality, united to a firm and unswerving judg- 
ment and good reasoning powers, to give satisfi^c- 
tion to himself: the stiaviter in modo^ fortiter in re 
is necessary. 

What an amount of useful information is lost in 
travelling with bad manners ! How much is gained 
with a good manner ! How agreeable and disagree- 
able, how delightful and how disgusting, people 
render themselves with good and bad manners ! 
Many an irritable and passionate individual has 
been suddenly calmed, many a person in the deepest 
despondency, many a poor sufferer in the very 
lowest depths of adversity, has been solaced, and 
the bright star of hope has risen to disperse the 
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gloom that hangs over the dark and difficult path 
of his earthly pilgrimage, by a pleasing and kind 
manner. 

How necessary at the present time, when great 
exertions are employed by the government of our 
country, as well as by various classes of the com- 
munity, to educate the people, that their manners 
should be improved as well as their intellects. " A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.'** Let the 
manners be taught by a well-behaved preceptor in 
such a way that it may insensibly incorporate 
itself with the information imparted. Let the 
outer man improve, while the inner is getting re- 
novated. While the head is improving, let the 
coarse manners be softened by a kind, amiable, and 
well-mannered schoolmaster. How many poor and 
ignorant Protestants have been gained over to the 
Roman Catholic religion by the condescending 
manner of the priest? How many people have 
left the Established Church of England, to go over 
to the various sects of Protestant Dissenters, and 
to the Roman Catholic Church also, in consequence 
of having an ill-mannered, high-toned, proud, and 
hauglity vicar or rector in the parish ? 

Do we not sometimes see instances in England 
where some member of an old family, priding him- 
self in his money and pedigree, monopolizes the 
conversation to the exclusion of another, who at the 
same time has been moderately endowed by nature 
for the performance of first fiddle, with an audience 
consisting of better behaved and better informed 
people than himself — the one presuming upon his 
money and pedigree, and the audience silly and 
sycophantic enough to pay homage to such an indi- 
vidual. This, I think, is a feature of English so- 
ciety, and a very disgusting one too. These are 
instances of bad manners, as much so on the part of 
the audience, as in the individual who thus pre- 
sumes, self-elected, to place himself in the capacity 
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of chef cPorchestre, The audience are more cul- 
pable than their leader. 

What a critical period the present time is for the 
aristocracy of England, as to how it comports 
itself in the presence of inferiors. If their manners 
are bad, they will very soon be beaten by their infe- 
riors, if manners and education should be universally 
adopted. On the other hand, let the lower orders 
and the rising people of the middle classes take 
care how they behave themselves in the presence of 
the enlightened and polished aristocracy of our 
land. 

How little does an ill-mannered man, united to 
great self-confidence, possessed of a glib and chat- 
tering tongue, think of the pain he gives to those 
of better breeding than himself, in forcing his conr 
versation upon the man of kind and condescending 
manner. This is a barrier that prevents many a 
man of talent from rising in the world, from making 
valuable acquaintance, securing to himself, perhaps, 
an excellent wife, and, above all, is the cause of his 
being disagreeable in society, where his bad example 
may be followed by those who are'inferior to him. 

Taking Englishmen altogether, I think they are 
the most reserved people in the world. Sometimes 
it happens that the little that they do say is very 
clumsily, very imperfectly, and indifferently stated. 
The manner as well as the style is bad. The 
sentence is frequently too short, contains too much 
of the monosyllabic, too many ums and ahs and ehs, 
the sentences frequently broken, and the sense not 
thoroughly expressed. I have always been struck, 
when conversing with Americans, with their fulness 
of information, their readiness in the construction 
of their sentences, although the style and pronun- 
ciation of some of the words may differ from our 
own, especially when accompanied with the strong 
nasal twang. Many of them, in describing a scene 
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or telling a story, do it so completely that I have 
sometimes even envied them, with their facility of 
expression, especially when I have been anticipated 
by them, and consequently prevented making some 
remark of mv own. To have the bread taken out of 
the mouth of a hungry man is disagreeable enough ; 
to be deprived of your occasional remark is a little 
unpleasant. I congratulate them, however, in their 
success in commerce, education, teaching, and in 
everything besides that bears the stamp of honour- 
able and praiseworthy exertion. Some of them, 
no doubt, talk a great deal too much, and would do 
well to mind both their manners and their notions. 
A very characteristic feature of the manners of 
some Englishmen of the suspicious and haughty 
mannered may be sometimes well seen by an indi- 
vidual unintroduced, breaking the ice with a person 
of this stamp. Perhaps the bow that the stranger 
gives is half acknowledged, or, if acknowledged at 
all, with an instantaneous jerk of the head, as if a 
rope from the ceiling had done it, after the manner 
of an animal suddenly gone the length of his tether, 
arising partly also from the fear of bowing too low, 
and by so doing compromising the grandeur of the 
British character. The affected penetrating look 
that is given to the stranger, partaking far more of 
the character of haughtiness than the higher gift of 
reading character at a glance, is accompanied with 
an extensive range of the eye directed to the two ex- 
tremities of the stranger, not forgetting at the same 
time to stop at all the intermediate stations from 
head promontory to cape foot, which seems, when 
interpreted, to signify " Who are youT' " Where 
do you come from ? Does he want to borrow money ? 
I wonder who his mother was ? His father, in all 
probability, is a snob. I don''t know the fellow. 
He is some upstart or other, I have no doubt." I 
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think I have seen this living picture in our great 
gallery of walking portraits. 

How very badly some of our travelling country- 
men look abroad when they come in contact with 
the polite and graceful domestics of the various inns 
of the continent, who upon all occasions salute 
them, and who get in return for a very graceful 
bow, sometimes just a mere nod of the head from 
this person, no acknowledgment whatever from that^ 
perhaps an awful look, without bow or even a nod, 
from some consequential individual of low extrac- 
tion and bad manners, who constitutes himself 
representative plenipotentiary during his travels 
(without the authority of the cabinet of the day, 
or even of his father, who most likely was a 
cabinet-maker), of that awful British Lion that 
has licked and kicked all the world except the 
Yankees. 

On the other hand, we sometimes see examples 
quite the reverse of these very objectionable por- 
traits, viz., a union of false delicacy allied to such 
a degree of diflSdence that nothing can be said, done^ 
or any apparel put on, or any word or expression 
made use of, no sinje;le exhibition or rarity 
visited, but that which is according to precedent, 
strict routine, and the fashion and custom of the 

dav. 

There is a bow which may be denominated the 
graduated bow, from its possessing various degrees 
of courtesy, like Farenheit'*s thermometer with its 
difference of temperature. The Earl of Chesterfield 
does not mention it, although I can conceive his 
having made use of it. Some one has said that a 
salutation, like a receipt, ought to be returned or 
given in full acknowledgment, without any abbrevia- 
tion whatever. I am of this opinion too. The 
graduated bow may exist in other countries. I 
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have only seen it in England. To give an illus- 
tration : I have seen the lord lieutenant of one of 
the wealthiest counties in England, himself one of 
the richest of our aristocracy, in the county ball- 
room, celebrated for its assemblage of some of our 
highest aristocracy, mingled with some of the best 
toned society that England can afford, when bowed 
to by some county gentleman of no small impor- 
tance, but in dignity below himself, in a bow so low 
that it might be compared to the young poplar tree 
curtseying under the influence of a strong gale, 
return this salutation not in full, but with a stiff 
body, erect, and as unbending as the knotted oak of 
the forest, with a nod of the head merely, somewhat 
similar to those figures which may be purchased for 
sixpence or a shilling, at the German Bazaar, Re- 
gent Street. 

To give a further illustration of this graduated 
bow, or to come to the rationale or philosophy, of it, 
if there is such a thing. It would stand as follows : 
— A lord, in bowing to any one below his own dig- 
nity and status, would give less than he received ; 
those nearest to him in rank having the most nods 
or bows, whilst those most removed or in the lowest 
grade would have such a salutation as would dwindle 
down to the almost invisible, and a movement so 
slight that a large magnifying power would be re- 
quired, to render it at all appreciable to the senses. 
This principle will explain how it happens that 
some very good old country squires, and some few 
young ones, make no return whatever to the touch 
of the hat to the poor of their own neighbourhood. 
They do not bow again, but say " How are you ? " 
Things now become reversed, or, in other words, 
the tables are turned. 

The same lord, in bowing to earls, niukes, kings, 
and emperors, must leave off his nodding, and begin 
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to render his joints a little more pliable, and as he 
reaches the top of the scale, the emperor, he must 
give such a bow as the troUius Europseus would 
make when acknowledging the supreme presence of 
the Alpine gale. 

I have already quoted from the accomplished 
author of " Evening Thoughts," on the subject of 
repose and nonchalance, a work creditable both to 
the head and the heart, for shrewdness, exten- 
sive reading, and a correct view of many most 
interesting subjects. I shall now transcribe a few 
lines from the same work upon " The Ridiculous,**' 
trusting that it may not be found altogether mal d 
propos^ while discussing the present subject. The ^ 
sense of the ridiculous belongs to the merely human 
part of our nature, not to the divine. 

The man laughs at these tricks ; the angel looks 
at them as indications of sin, and weeps. The good- 
natured wit quietly smiles at them, and is hu- 
morous ; the ill-natured sneers at them, and is 
satirical ; but the angel weeps. Had Milton or 
Schiller any sense of the ridiculous ? Were they 
not too deeply in earnest ? " The world,'** said 
Horace Walpole, with more seriousness than is 
common to him, " is a comedy to those who think, 
a tragedy to those who feel — a solution of why 
Democritus laughed, and Heraclitus wept." 

Yes, reader, life is neither a joke practical nor 
non-practical to those who see human nature in its 
true character, who understand, read, think, and 
feel. Have we not many a time seen too much of 
the ridiculous in manner ? There is a quietude of 
manner which is the peculiar characteristic of Eng- 
lishmen of fine breeding, little understood by fo- 
reigners, frequently not duly appreciated by the 
Americans, and which passes sometimes even for a 
bad style of manner. It is here, I think, that the 
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Englishman stands alone. Here he may serve as 
a model, not only to his own countrymen, but to 
foreigners of every other nation. Let us look at 
his portrait. 

Observe that thoughtful countenance, united to 
a figure which is enveloped in habiliments that suit 
the wearer. How neat, how delicately white, the 
linen. What an absense of dandyism. The care- 
less costume of the sloven is equally avoided. His 
very clothes seem to savour of the character of the 
man himself. That serene and quiet countenance 
seems to have transferred itself into the very broad- 
cloth that he wears. His clothes fit him. His 
apparel sits so easily and naturally upon him that 
you mio;ht fancy you are looking at some grand 
ideal man, a masterpiece of sculpture. To a stran- 
ger he seems so reserved, that one scarcely dare 
venture upon breaking the ice with him. You 
summon courage ; you have attacked him, and 
partly surmounted the barrier. He receives your 
opening remarks with marked attention. 

You have, perhaps, commenced talking very 
rapidly upon a subject with which you are well 
acquainted. See how attentively he listens at a 
time when other men would have put in a rejoinder. 
Perhaps your great object in making his acquaint- 
ance was, to convert him to some lavourite prin- 
ciple that had occupied your attention during many 
years of hard investigation in religion, science, 
politics, or literature. You have had your say, 
and said it so well that you feel a thrill of satisfac- 
tion vibrating through your frame, and you are 
truly delighted at the prospect of having made a 
valuable proselyte. 

At last he begins, not in loud and harsh ac- 
cented words, but with a voice subdued, pleasing, 
as gentle zephyrs of the forest that wing the air 
from tree to tree, falling musically upon the ear. 
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His conntenance, which before had too much of the 
thoughtful, now assumes another phase, and many 
phases too, like beautiful light in all its varieties, 
as it flits along the mountain-top, the valley, and 
the lake, with pleasing transient pictures of the 
day. His gesture, too, is graceful, easy, and na- 
tural, a thing not often seen in England. How 
nicely he has hit the happy medium ! No violent 
movements of the hands or arms are seen, no sud- 
den starts, no jumping of his body, no grimacing 
with his countenance. As he raises his well-modu- 
lated voice, he gesticulates with greater energy. 
He suits the action to the word. In every sen- 
tence that he utters, the words of highest significa- 
tion have, a particular emphasis, a peculiar gesture 
accompanied with an expressive look. He conveys 
his meaning in the shortest possible sentences. 
He expresses what he feels and no more. All 
excess of ornamentation he avoids, looking upon it 
in the light of useless verbiage, excessive jfrippery, 
and dandyism of expression. 

You are equally struck with his clever analysis 
of your various propositions. He shows you, in 
the kindest manner, where you have proved too 
much; in another part of your argument, where 
you have proved too little. In the heat of dispu- 
tation, if you have so far forgotten yourself as to 
interrupt him, he submits to the interruption with- 
out a cloud of disapprobation crossing that intel- 
lectual sun-dial, his countenance, and then resumes 
his argument with a true suaviter in modo. Per- 
haps he has annihilated your favourite proposition, 
and left you without a leg to support yourself. He 
does not rejoice at the victory, but sympathizes 
with you, as he does with the unfortunate, and is 
the first to tender you a helping hand. He does 
not argue for victory, but for the truth. The 
laurel he has gained he refuses to wear, and would 
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gladly place it upon your own head as a compensa- 
tion for the defeat you have suffered. Your fa- 
vourite argument, which had taken you years to 
master, and which had grown in your own estima- 
tion, from an infant into a giant, has been demo- 
lished at a blow. 

You now arrive at a new epoch in your exist- 
ence, viz., the period of re-construction. You have 
come to a fresh starting-point in life ; a point at 
which progress and truth may be the future result. 
You have learned more, in an hour's conversation 
with this individual than from all the books you 
have previously read. You had badly digested 
your accumulated materials for mental elaboration. 
The master mind has put them in proper order for 
you. 

Such is the portrait of a high born, well bred, 
well educated, highly talented, and thoroughly 
Christianized English gentleman. This true son of 
nobility had undergone that change of heart which 
was but a stumbling-block to Nicodemus. He has 
been bom again ; he has been renewed in a right 
spirit ; his manners are those of the Christian, the 
only real and true model. To be silent requires good 
manners and knowledge besides. I have seen some 
English people abroad, sitting at a table cThote, 
looking at everybody else with such an air of intense 
grandeur, such a decided look of supremacy appa- 
rently is felt and expressed in their looks and lofty 
manners, that it would appear reasonable to come 
to the following conclusion as to their thoughts : — 

" These people are only twopenny toys ;. we are 
the only true lords of creation. These are not our 
brother and sister of humanity ; these cannot be 
created beings like ourselves. They seem as if they 
were manufactured at Birmingham, not created, 
and have not the slightest relationship with the 
stock from which we claim our descent." 

M 2 
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I have seen others at the same table, so silent, 
so indifferent to what was going on, that they 
scarcely seemed to be aware of their own existence, 
as one of the facts of philosophy. See that group 
of English men and women accidentally brought 
together, for the first time, in some foreign hotel, 
both parties, very possibly, anxious to make each 
others acquaintance. Observe that perfect silence, 
the occasional glance of the eye from each other, 
that wondering look, that anxiety to begin the con- 
versation, whilst neither party dare summon cou- 
rage to break the ice with an introductory remark. 
One party is diffident, the other is shy. The silence 
is so complete that you might imagine yourself in 
the deep recesses oi an American forest during a 
calm, under whose shade an overflowing and mur- 
muring stream had become suddenly motionless by 
an instantaneous process of congelation, instead of 
the busy hum and stir of a great hotel. 

Our manners are in many instances offensive 
to foreigners, not by sins of commission, but of 
omission. They say we do not converse, and 
sometimes refuse even to be courteous. The foreign 
satirist says, when we drink our champagne we then 
begin to talk, as if our intellectuality and sociality 
were foreign to us, and exclusively derived fipom the 
stimulating effervescent draught. 

One of the best bred men of New England was 
dining with an Englishman in one of the London 
clubs. The waiter approached with a very pro- 
found bow to receive orders. " What a penect 
gentleman that waiter is,"*^ remarked the American. * 
" Yes,'' replied the Englishman, " he has a great 
deal more manner with him than we usually have. 

This peculiarity of manner belonging to us, per- 
haps, after all is duly considered, may be one or the 
sources of our greatness; nevertheless, it is fre- 
quently as objectionable as it is displeasing. That 
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ridiculous and over-sensitive English fashion 
amongst us, where ladies may be seen, if not con- 
temptuously shutting their eyes, closing them with 
a very clouded countenance, when passing near to a 
stranger, who perhaps may not even trouble them 
with a look. That unwarrantable and impudent 
long-continued stare which is occasionally seen in 
the countenances of some of our countrymen, may 
be set down as a characteristic of manner so bad 
that they only serve as living examples of what is 
necessary to be avoided. So far, they are very 
valuable. 

Is it not of a character and tone of manners 
more serious than jocular, that parties who in so- 
ciety, after meeting each other in apparent friendly 
association^ should, in a few hours after, be pulling 
each other to pieces, like quarrelsome pickpockets 'i 
Although this may be very fashionable, would it not 
be more honest to join the gipsies at once, and have 
a good stand-up fight between the contending par- 
ties, instead of sneaking behind the scenes to shoot 
unseen the secret arrows of malice, satire, and every 
kind of uncharitable feeling ? There is some excuse 
for young professional men and other aspirants, who 
have their fortunes to seek and to make, in taking 
society as it comes to their hands, securing a good 
footing with this group, as a stepping-stone to an- 
other and a more influential one, and so on, until 
the top of the ladder has been reached. The secret 
of success here consists in agreeing with almost 
everything that is asserted in religion, politics, lite- 
rature, or science, having no opinion of your own 
upon these most vital topics, nodding assent to 
everything, like an unthinking, but at the same 
time graceful automaton. To a young aspirant of 
this kind, there is a direct and wide road before 
him (if possessed of good manners, with an average 
amount of personal attractions, joined to a very 
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moderate degree of intellectuality), studded with 
mansions right and left of him, where he may enter 
to eat sumptuous dinners, and dance at fashionable 
evening parties. 

The veiy top step of the ladder may be some- 
times reached by this fawning, flattering manner, 
not as a permanent resting-place, but as all the 
steps have been false, it frequently happens that the 
topmost is the weakest of all, and he who so climbs 
will not unfrequently find himself suddenly precipi- 
tated to the bottom, when, should he survive his 
fall, he will have to begin again, and upon more 
legitimate principles, the crooked, but only sure- 
footed ascent of the ladder of life. But that a class 
of men possessed of independent fortunes, rendered 
capable, from the very fact of their position^ of 
giving the tone to society, and setting a noble ex- 
ample to their fellow-men — ^that these men should 
put on the manners of the flatterer, the toady, and 
the sycophant, for the sake of filthy lucre, the ob- 
taining of a title, or the marriage of a member of 
their ramily to one of higher grade, is as disgusting 
to all honest men and baneftil to society in general, 
as it is sinful in the presence of the all-seeing eye 
of Him who has pronounced a curse upon every 
species of hypocrisy. 

It would appear that some of our countrymen 
practically carry it out as a principle, that because 
we are a great people, our manners must necessa- 
rily be eccentric. It is very bad logic, to argue the 
proposition, that in proportion as a people are great, 
in such ratio shall the manners be eccentric, rude, 
and peculiar before the nations of the world. A 
great people ought to have a great, good, and 
agreeable manner with them. 

An individual who has been thoroughly educated 
and at the same time possessed of polished man- 
ners united to good morals, with a high Christian 
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principle to give the tone and colouring to the inner 
man, with an intellect strong, vigorous, and ori- 
ginal, capable of high achievement, whatever may 
be the length of his pedigree, bids fair to associate 
with angels at the end of his toilsome earthly pil- 
grimage. This man, whether he stands before the 
king or the pauper, carries with him the genuine 
stamp of one of the most ornamental and useful 
pillars of the social edifice. Can any society of 
fallen man be too good for this Christianized indi- 
vidual ? 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Progress of the World in the last Forty Years — ^The Stetho- 
scope — Grand Step towards a New System of Medicine — 
Discrepancies of Medical Opinions — English and French 
Systems of Treatment — ^The Brain — Medical Science grop- 
ing in the Dark — ^The Pharmacopoeia and its Failures — 
Homoeopathy — Mesmerism and its Wonders — Specifics — 
Hydropathy and its Effects — Line of Demarcation between 
Quackery and Legitimate Practice — Self Treatment of a 
Weak Constitution — Dr. Bennett on the Union of the 
Natural Sciences — Pathology and Treatment of Inflam- 
mation. 



The progress of the world during the last forty 
years has been so gigantic, that if the facts had been 
related of some distant country, whose state and 
condition had only been attested by one or two occa- 
sional travellers, the general statement might have 
been very fairly impugned, as belonging altogether 
to the incredulous. What could have been more 
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romantic than for some good old gentleman of the 
seventeenth century to have had the history of the 
last forty years wrapped up in a little volume for 
his perusal. How strongly it would have savoured 
of the " Arabian Nights,'' " Gulliver's Travels," the 
" Tales of the Genii," and other works of fiction. 
These things have stolen so insensibly and gra- 
dually upon us, that they have lost much of their 
marvellous nature. 

Let us suppose that the old gentleman had been 
told, that berore the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it would become common practice to cut off 
legs and arms, the patient remaining all the while 
insensible to the operation ; and fiirther, that there 
would be various ways and means of performing it. 
Such are the facts of the application of cold, mes- 
merism, and chloroform. 

Medicine, like many other sciences, has under- 
gone many changes for the better within a very 
short space of time. The stethoscope and percus- 
sion, in the hands of the modem practitioner of 
medicine, have enabled him to perform what the 
mesmerist lays claim to ; viz., that of seeing with- 
out eyes. Perhaps the only true clairvoyante of 
the present day is the stethoscopist. The physician, 
with this instrument in hand, goes a long way be- 
yond the modern watchmaker. He tells you of 
the organic changes that have taken place in the 
mechanism of the lungs, without opening the case 
that contains them, and without looking into the 
interior. This stethoscopist is more knowing than 
the nut-seller ; he tells you of the kernel, without 
cracking the nut. He seems to give his opinion 
with as much certainty as if he had swam down 
those little rivers of blood in the interior of the 
lungs, resided some time in that most wonderful of 
all pumps, the human heart ; speaks of the dif- 
ferent regions of the thorax in the same way as 
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Bruce might mention some portion of the interior 
of Africa. 

This is one grand step for the ushering in of that 
new system of medicine, which is waiting for some 

i genius to group together under one grand primary 
aw ; the many facts that have been discovered by 
modem physiology and chemistry. The miscro- 
scope has thrown much light upon the sciences of 
physiology and pathology. It has likewise placed 
therapeutics upon a sure and more scientific foun- 
dation. The speculum has been of immense use in 
obstetric practice. These are all grand stepping- 
stones to a higher and more perfect system of 
medicine. 

Medicine, notwithstanding the many discoveries 
that have taken place in the collateral sciences con- 
nected with it, still bears upon it the old oppro- 
brium which characterized it in the days of Oelsus ; 
viz., that of being a " conjectural art.^ The young 
medical student, who has dissected Frenchmen at 
Paris, Germans at Vienna, and Englishmen in 
London, has come to the conclusion that anatomy 
is based upon fixed laws, and is essentially the same 
in all countries. The same fixed laws are alike 
applicable to physiology and -pathology. Physicians 
of all countries are of one opinion upon the facts 
and phenomena which constitute the essential prin- 
ciples of the above-named sciences, however they 
may differ upon minor and non-essential points. 
The young physician, who lias mastered these 
sciences, naturally expects to find the same uni- 
versal concurrence upon the treatment of the various 
disorders to which the human frame is subject. 
All rational men agree that Edinburgh is the capital 
of Scotland, and that it has certain and fixed paral- 
lels of latitude and longitude. The same geogra- 
phical law applies to Dublin and London. Let us 
suppose that we have a dozen different guide-books, 
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written all by rational men of average intellect, in 
which is contained a faithful record of the streets, 
squares, public edifices, institutions, and population 
of one of these towns, and that none of these various 
authors agree in their statements. The reader of 
these guide-books, after comparing notes ftiU of 
discrepancies, despairing of ever getting any accu- 
rate information upon the subject, in a fit of intense 
disgust, might exclaim (and who would not excuse 
him?), " These twelve authors may have been bom 
in twelve different countries, but I am of opinion 
that they have all started from one locality, and 
that must be Bedlam.'*' 

The medical student has something of this nature 
to grapple with, especially if he happen to have 
passed an annus medicus at Heidelberg, another at 
raris, and a third in Edinburgh. The German, 
English, and French systems of medical practice 
have an almost parallel case to these guide-books. 
I remember perfectly well, at the time that I was an 
undergraduate of the University of Paris, having 
then an opportunitv of conversing with young phy- 
sicians of the Edinburgh school, who, at that time, 
laughed loud and long at the French system, look- 
ing upon it in the light of a system of practical jokes 
rather than practical medicine. The French, at the 
same time, nad, if possible, a greater contempt for 
the English school of mediofne. 

At that time we were carrying on the heroic 
practice by bleeding, blistering, purging, and 
attacking the infirmities of humanity with as much 
hardihood and brute force as our soldiers have 
evinced in their strong assaults upon the healthy 
Russian soldiers at Sebastopol. The French, in the 
meanwhile, were giving their tisanes, quietly leaving 
the vis medicatrix naturse to act, without the admi- 
nistration of purgative boluses to be forced down 
the alimentary canal, like shot out of a cannon, 
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producing a violent and revolutionary movement 
along the tube, and in a part which they considered 
required to be kept in a state of repose and tran- 
quillity. The bleeding system was nearly in the 
same category, and looked upon in the same light 
as that medical artillery metnod, the bolus system. 
They regarded their patients as already too severely 
wounded with their various maladies, and kept 
them quiet, instead of murdering them, and trans- 
fixing them with that medical bayonet, the lancet. 

At that time they considered that we butchered 
our patients with an unmercifiil and wholesale on- 
slaught of calomel, lancet, and boluses. We were 
quite sure, on the other hand, that they left them 
to die quietly under that system which might very 
appropriately be denominated that of do-nothingism, 
accompanied with the usual administration of 
tisanes. 

The student who has dissected the human frame 
from the solid basis, the bones which form the 
centre and pivot upon which all the other tissues 
have a connexion, direct or indirect, alone is capable 
of estimating the harmony that prevails, of appre- 
ciating that wise adaptation of means to an end 
which is observable in that most wonderfiil piece 
of perfect mechanism, man. 

Cuvier, from an acquaintance with sound ana- 
t-omical principles, when presented with the dis- 
jointed fragments of the bones of fossil animals, 
put them together, and produced a number of 
skeletons, which attest the genius of the man, 
proving, at the same time, that anatomy is based 
upon laws unalterable and fixed. An acquaintance 
with the mechanism of the ball and socket-joint 
enabled him to reconstruct these curious creatures, 
the inhabitants of the ancient world. 

To the physiologist, what an admirable subject 
is the brain ! What a livipg telegraph ! The 
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immortal soul, a temporary resident in the cranial 
cavity, becomes intimately acauainted with the 
phenomena of the external world, by impressions 
made upon those living wires, the nerves ; receives 
a message from the distant parts, the toe or the 
finger, through the nerve, and instantly transmits 
an answer or an order through the same. 

Here, then, physiology has its laws as fixed and 
as admirable as anatomy. The eye of the patho- 
logist reads, at a glance, suffering and pain in the 
countenance of his patient ; with the stethoscope in 
hand, assisted by percussion, he determines the func- 
tional and organic changes that are taking place in 
the heart and lungs ; and, in nine cases out of ten, 
if a thoroughly educated and scientific physician, 
can form a correct diagnosis of the part affected, 
and the nature of the complaint. 

In these three sciences, we observe certain phe- 
nomena, based upon laws as fixed and as certahi as 
the principle which holds the celestial bodies in 
their orbits, the river in its channel, and the earth 
that gravitates towards its centre. These united 
sciences form the great foundation-stone of medical 
practice. 

I have previously stated, that the physician, 
with his means of diagnosis, went far beyond the 
watch-maker. We have now arrived at a point at 
which he is vastly inferior to him. He can ascer- 
tain the nature of the injury of the vital mechanism, 
without being capable, in many instances, of repair- 
ing the damage. Here medical practice has been 
groping for many centuries in the dark, and is still, 
unfortunately, waiting for the true philosophy to 
shine upon its benighted path. It is here that the 
medical student, although previously devoted to 
the ennobling studies of anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, in connexion with natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and natural history, which have taught 
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him some of the grandest facts contained in the 
ample volume of Nature, without which knowledge 
no individual of the present day can lay any just 
claim to the title of an educated man, although 
he may repeat Homer and Virgil by heart ; — it is 
at this point that the medical student has either 
abandoned medicine for ever, or turned legitimate 
quack or legitimate practitioner. 

Look at that ponderous volume, the Pharmaco- 
poea, filled with the names of substances derived 
from the three kingdoms of nature. It contains 
an amount of such an immense mass of things that 
the reader would naturally come to the conclusion 
that he would meet with fifty different remedies 
for any one disease. How disappointed he would 
be when he came to practise, to find that he had 
twenty diseases for which he had no remedy what- 
ever. He reads the history of one substance, and 
finds that two hundred years ago it was used as a 
specific ; a century after, that it fell into utter dis- 
repute, and perhaps, in the next fifty years, was 
resuscitated, to figure before the public as a new 
remedy for another complaint, and then die in time 
to be buried in perpetual oblivion. 

On the other hand, we have a celebrated pill- 
maker, who undertakes to cure all diseases by one 
simple remedy. This, perhaps, is the new philo- 
sophy that is to regenerate medicine. Has it not 
flared up before us too long without shedding any 
true light ! 

Then we have an universal ointment, which 
is said to unlock the labyrinth that contains 
the secret of the universal remedy for all external 
or surgical cases, as well as internal maladies. 
Have we not here had too much of the philo- 
sophy of grease ? It is only fair here to state that, 
an old practitioner informed me that he had em- 
ployed the ointment alluded to in obstinate cases, 
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where other remedies had failed, with perfect suc- 
cess. In P.'s Life Pills, we have the secret 
unfolded, not how to cure diseases so much as to 
prolong life to such a degree that they promise to 
make null and void the Scriptural declaration, that 
man's days shall be one hundred and twenty, by add- 
ing another twenty or thirty years to his existence. 

What shall we say for homoBopathy, and its in- 
finitessimal doses? Would it be too harsh to deduce 
the following, which would be a very poor compli- 
ment to legitimate medicine, if true ? — viz., that its 
doses are administered in^ quantities so small, that 
it is perfectly impossible to kill the patient by 
physicking him, or even doing him the slightest 
injury whatever. Mere homoeopathy would appear 
to stand well, until another suggestion be thrown 
out, viz., all the good usually attributed to small 
doses, may it not be derived, in a great measure, 
or entirely, from the prescribed regimen and diet, 
with change of air, &c. ? 

Mesmerism has been employed as an anaBsthetic. 
The limb has been amputated, and the patient has 
remained insensible to the operation. I have heard 
also of some person in one of the Midland Counties 
who, under the influence of the mesmeric condition, 
becomes a clairvoyant, highly gifted with the extra- 
ordinary faculty of discovering the seat of any 
malady with which any person may be afflicted, 
without seeing the patient, and at any distance 
from the suflFerer. 

Saint John Long must not be forgotten, as 
having practised a system which effected cures, 
when even the legitimate practitioner had failed in 
restoring health. Brandy and salt, too, have had 
their triumphs. 

Hydropathy, of all the single remedies applied 
for the cure of man's disorders, I think, may be 
placed at the head. In chronic disorders, it seems 
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to have effected most good. Where dironic affec- 
tions are caused by congestion, the hydropathist 
argues that the disease can only be aggravated by 

5 purgatives, or perhaps alteratives, of a very power-' 
ill kind. The blanket and sweating process pro- 
duces a powerful action upon the skin, so as to 
drive the morbific matter from deep-seated parts, 
and by such process either alleviates the malady, 
or eradicates the disorder. 

When the mucous membrane is affected with 
chronic congestion, the douche is employed, which 
acts with great power upon the skin, attracts the 
blood to the part, and keeps it there ; and, by such 
process, acts the part of a blister, without raising 
the skin, or producing the formation of a large 
vesicle. This appears rational enough, both in 
theory and in practice. I am of opinion, that for 
certain chronic disorders, hydropathy, united to a 
good regimen and diet, is calculated to alleviate 
and cure diseases as effectually as legitimate 
medicine itself. By legitimate medicine, I mean 
that curriculum of scientific study taught at our 
Universities. 

I paid a visit some time ago to a medical prac- 
titioner in Saville Row, who was labouring under a 
complaint, for which he had all the appliances and 
skill that that celebrated locality (where medical 
men are congregated in such numbers as to form a 
small kind of medical galaxy) could afford him. 
Another of the dons of Saville Row was present, 
when I suggested that perhaps cold water would do 
him more good than anythmg else, at which he 
smiled, and remarked, that he had gone down into 
the kitchen several times, and heartily pumped 
upon the part affected. I merely mention this, to 
show that the practitioner had a certain faith in 
the water cure. 

Hydropathy, in the hands of a thoroughly edu- 
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Gated and scientific man, blended occasionally with 
legitimate medicine, would, in my own opinion, 
produce as many happy results as could be antici- 
pated from any system of medical practice hitherto 
discovered. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that I 
deny that good may have been the result of the 
much-boasted pill previously alluded to ; I speak 
of it not disparagingly, but I deny its efficiency, 
with scores of other boasted remedies, to be a sove- 
reign cure for all complaints. 

Where does quackery end, and legitimate medi- 
cine begin ? Such is the obscurity that hangs over 
this practice of medicine, that the line of demarca- 
tion is something like Will-o'-the-wisp : you see it, 
and fancy that it has a local habitation and a name ; 
you approach it ; it eludes your grasp ; it is gone. 
Has not many a legal and fully-qualified prac- 
titioner turned quack in disguise? Is not even 
quackery itself turning scientific ? May it not be 
possible that some of the great names of the day, 
who have really done good service in medical 
practice, are for the love of filthy lucre, sheltering 
themselves and their quackery under the title of 
Doctor, when humbug would be a far nearer ap- 
proach to their principles of practice, and a much 
better name for the brass-plate ? 

For many years past, having an enfeebled con- 
stitution in some respects, united, at the same time, 
to other strong and vigorous qualities of the same, 
I have been induced to think much about my infir- 
mities, not listlessly and dreamily, like an hypo- 
chondriac seated in an arm-chair, with an infinity 
of blue-lights before him, one carrying a halter, 
another a razor, but seriously, philosophically, and 
as scientifically as my education and mental facul- 
ties would allow me. These thoughts were some- 
times directed to the mind, sometimes to the body. 
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The study of my own metaphysics taught me that 
there were spiritual influences daily operating; 
light and darkness, good and evil battling for the 
mastery. When I contemplated my own corporeal 
frame, I found a grand physical struggle going on ; 
viz., health and disease contending for the victory. 
By this method of study, I unfortunately had to 
learn that I was constitutionally weak. I found 
that I was never perfectly well; seldom did it 
happen that I was laid up with, what might be 
termed, a fit of illness, although I have had four or 
five very severe acute attacks at difierent periods 
of my life, during two or three of which latter I had 
the good fortune to be under the care of eminent 
legitimate practitioners, who did as they pleased 
with me. 

I reasoned with myself thus : if I am to take 
physic, I must be always taking it, for I am never 
perfectly well. Having a weak digestive apparatus, 
with a liver functionally wrong, I sometimes, but 
very rarely, took a most innocuous dose of purga- 
tive medicine, after which I invariably found myself 
so much debilitated, although temporarily relieved, 
that I came to the conclusion to *' throw physic to 
the dogs.*" 

I then had recourse to other things as substitutes 
for medicine. When constipated, if in the fruit 
season, I partook plentifully of sweet-flavoured 
Marie Louise pears, peaches, plums, and every 
kind of fruit oi the best quality, and perfectly ripe. 
If diarrhoea attacked me, in nine cases out of ten 
Nature herself provided her own remedy. When 
the attack was more serious, I had recourse to no 
medicine whatever, but regaled myself with a glass 
of brandy and water, to which I added a little nut- 
meg or ginger. In the absence of brandy and 
water, I found an admirable substitute in good 
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port wine, none the worse for being full-bodied, if 
of the genuine stamp. 

It is only fair to mention, that in one of the 
most fearful attacks of diarrhoea I ever experienced, 
one that brought me to the very verge or the sink- 
ing point, from trusting entirely to nature, and 
some of the old remedies, I was at last induced to 
try a gentle dose of castor-oil. I had every reason 
to believe that that little dose of castor-oil saved 
my life. 

That purgative medicines are of great value in cer- 
tain cases, no sensible or well-educated practitioner 
would attempt to deny. A very violent and strong 
dose of calomel, or any other purgative of the 
gigantic kind, I look upon in the same light as a 
grand revolutionary movement, upsetting all order 
in the metropolis, paralysing the government of the 
country, and affecting, more or less, every other 
town, small and great, throughout the empire. I 
once took a dose of calomel, to act as a strong pur- 
gative. I remember so well the riotous effects it 
f reduced, that I think, if I remain compos mentis^ 
shall never take another. 

Charles X. and Louis Philippe will ever remem- 
ber the fatal revolutions of 1830 and 1848. I shall 
never forget the calomel riot. If a revolution 
occur once or twice in the history of a people, 
it is enough. The fewer of such calomel riots in 
the corporeal frame the better it will be for the 
animal economy. 

My substitutes for calomel are good roast beef, 
with plenty of red gravy, an occasional glass of 
wine on an empty stomach, instead of at dinner-time, 
a glass of cold water first thing in the morning, 
fasting, with cleanliness, exercise, and temperance. 
Bjr strengthening the constitution, I prevent that 
frightful revolution taking place which some people 
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deem so necessary for their bodily health. I pro- 
duce the effect in a mild form, by reinforcing nature 
with healthy and sound aliment, without any medi- 
cine whatever, as the calomel-taker experiences, by 
calling in the aid of his revolutionary poison. 

A weak digestive apparatus may be much 
strengthened by an occasional tonic, united to good 
diet ; purgatives all tend to weaken it. Food, of 
good quality, moderately taken, and well masti- 
cated, possesses in itself the quality of producing, 
with the assistance of bile, that contractility of the 
muscular fibres of the stomach and alimentary canal 
which is necessary for a healthy evacuation. Pur- 
gation is an abnormal and an unhealthy condition. 
The food taken should be that kind which long 
experience has proved to be perfectly suitable and 
easy of digestion. 

Another golden rule is to' chew and grind 
the food well, always remembering that there 
is no mastication in the stomach. If this is neg- 
lected, the stomach will have double duty to per- 
form, which does not belong to it, not being pro- 
vided with teeth ; the result consequently will be 
derangement and indigestion. 

I have not only practised but preached these 
principles for the last fifteen years, both to friends, 
patients, and relations. It has been the means of 
improving my own health to a degree which I alone 
can appreciate, and of restoring others that were in 
an extreme state of debility to a comparatively sound 
condition of body. 

Dr. Hughes Bennett, an old jfriend of mine, and 
fellow-student in the University of Edinburgh, the 
present Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and 
of Clinical Medicine in that College, in his introduc- 
tory lecture to his class for the year 1855, makes 
some very important remarks upon the inexact 
state of medical science. Dr. Bennett was the first 
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to introduce cod-liver oil into this country. His name 
is so well known in Great Britain, America, and 
Europe, from the many excellent and admirable 
works of which he is the author, that he needs no 
eulogy from: me, nor any apology for the introduc- 
tion of his name. Let us see what Dr. Bennett 
states.* 

" Notwithstanding those principles which BacoH 
introduced into the study of science, it is only 
lately, from the advance of collateral branches of 
knowledge, that we have been enabled to catch 
glimpses of a correct philosophy, as applied to 
physiology. A truly rational medicine is yet to be 
created ; for all the processes of life, both in its 
healthy and diseased conditions, are really owing 
to the structures which have been only lately made 
visible by the improvement in optical instruments. 
We know also that these processes are connected 
with physical and chemical changes, the importance 
of which we are just commencing to estimate. But 
now, assured of what is really necessary, and 
guided by rigid observation and experiment, rather 
than a vague hypothesis, physiology and pathology 
are advancinsf with such rapidity that every year 
revolutionizes the ideas which sprung up in the 
one which preceded it. Moreover, it has been satis- 
factorily shown, that the branch of science which 
refers to vital phenomena bears such a relation or 
correllation to various branches of physical science, 
that the whole is gradually becoming more simple, 
instead of more complex. Instead of physiology 
being isolated, under the idea that its laws are 
peculiar, it is every day becoming more evident that 
vegetable and animal life are dependent on con- 
ditions which, strictly speaking, are elucidated by 

♦ " The Present State (»f the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine." Edinburgh, 1855. 
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the geologist, botanist, zoologist, chemist, and 
natural philosopher. In short, the union of the 
natural sciences seems to be near at hand/' 

In another part of his lecture. Dr. Bennett 
remarks : " The art of navigation, for instance, is 
certain, because the science of astronomy, on which 
it is based, admits of exact calculation ; and, in 
consequence, the tempest-tossed mariner, although 
in unknown seas, may, by his instruments, ascer- 
tain the exact spot his vessel occupies on the surface 
of the globe. In like manner, the only way of 
improving the art of medicine is to advance the 
science of physiology, and all that has been accom- 
plished during the last fifty years has been brought 
about in this manner. In that short time have 
been discovered the independent properties of the 
nerves, the reflex functions of the nervous centres, 
the chemical balance of organic nature, the func- 
tions of cells, and their influence on nutrition and 
secretion, the laws regulating the development of 
the ovum, the significance of the sounds produced 
by the heart and lungs, and numerous other doc- 
trines, which have tended to improve the art of 
medicine.^' 

In another part. Dr. Bennett continues : " What, 
however, it is important to remember in reference 
to practice is, that if there be a molecular or a cell 
physiology and pathology, so is there a molecular 
and a cell therapeutics. For, it is evident, those 
diseases which depend on an increase or diminution 
of cells, can only oe reached scientifically, through 
a knowledge of those laws which govern their evo- 
lution and disintegration. Thus growth (that is, 
the multiplication of cells) is favoured by increased 
warmth, room for expansion and moisture, and it 
is checked by cold, pressure, and dryness. If, 
then, an exudation be poured out and coagulated 
near the surface, as it can only disappear by its 
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passing through the stages of cell growth, we 
fevour suppuration, that is, the growth of pus cells 
by warm poultices or fomentations, and retard it by 
cold and pressure. 

"Again, pneumonia consists of an exudation 
into the vesicles and tissues of the lung, which 
coagulates and excludes the air. It is very doubt- 
ful whether a large bleeding from the arm can ope- 
rate upon the stagnant blood, in the pulmonary 
capillaries ; that it can directly affect the coagulated 
exudation is impossible. But lowering the strength 
and vital power of the individual is directly opposed 
to the necessary vital changes which the exudation 
must undergo, in order to be removed by cell 
growth and disintegration. Hence, it is my opinion 
that the mortality from pneumonia has diminished 
since large bleedings have been abandoned, and not 
because, as has been suggested by an eminent 
authority, inflammations, like fevers, have changed 
their type since the days of OuUen and Gregory.* 

"Again, the absorption of a pleuritic effusion 
depends on the formation of new blood-vessels in 
the coagulated exudation, which is adherent to 
the pleurae. These, in their turn, are the results 
of cell formation. Can such formation be encou- 
raged, and an absorbing, instead of an exhaUng 
surface produced, by large bleedings, or by mer- 
cury !" 

In another part of his lecture, Dr. Bennett 
alludes to the stethoscope in the following terms : — 
" Again, notwithstanding the universality with 
which the stethoscope and auscultation ^are now 
received as necessary means of diagnosis, how few 
of our medical men, comparatively, are really skilAil 
in detecting by them the morbid changes going on 

♦ See Dr. Alison, in ''Monthly Journal of Medical 
Science," November, 1852. 
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in the heart and lungs. The stethoscope, indeed, 
was as much abused when it was first mt^duced, 
as the microscope is now. Professors then existed, 
who taught that a piece of stick was not likely to 
make us discern much that was going on in the 
lungs, and who cautioned students against losing 
their time in learning auscultation, as they do now 
against learning histology. But the philosophic phy- 
sician must see the necessity of using every means 
in his power of detecting disease, wnether stetho- 
scopical, microscopical, or chemical. I cannot too 
strongly caution you not to be influenced by the 
opinion of those who, educated before these means 
of research came into general use, speak of them 
as worthless, especially in the investigation and 
diagnosis of disease — because, in short, they are 
ignorant of their value, therefore, forsooth, they 
can be of little benefit. 

" I need scarcely remark, that this kind of reason- 
ing is altogether unsound, and is directly opposed 
to all improvement in either science or art. What 
should we think of a modem astronomer, who 
boasted that it was enough for him to examine the 
heavens with his naked eye, and sneered at tele- 
scopes — or how should we like to trust ourselves at 
sea to the navigator who, as in ancient times, 
steered his course by the sun and stars only, and 
who abused sextants and other instruments, by 
which alone exact results are arrived at ? Such, 
however, is exactly the position of medical men, 
who consider stethoscopes and microscopes useless, 
and thus betray an unacquaintance with the present 
state of their own art.**' 

Dr. Bennett concludes his lecture in these very 
significant terms : — " At this time, medicine is 
undergoing a great revolution, and to you, gentle- 
men, to the rising generation, do we look as to the 
agents who will accomplish it. Amidst the wreck 
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of ancient systems, and the approaching downfall 
of empirical practice, you will, I trust, adhere to 
that medicine which is based on anatomy and phy- 
siology. If you resolve to follow in the legitimate 
path of improvement to which all reason and expe- 
rience invite you, be assured that the toil of master- 
ing what is now known of correct generalization, 
will not be in vain. Everything promises that, 
before long, a law of true harmony will be formed 
out of the discordant materials which surround us ; 
and if. we, your predecessors, have failed, to you, I 
trust, will belong the honour of building up a system 
of medicine which, from its consistency, simplicity, 
and truth, may, at the same time, attract the 
confidence of the public, and command the respect 
of the scientific world.**' 

The following heads of a communication on the 
pathology and treatment of inflammation, by Dr. 
JBennett, read to the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, February 22, 1856, will, I think, 
startle some of the practitioners of the old school. 
Here it is : — 

*' I. — Importance of the subject as a foundation 
for a true pathology, and for sound practical know- 
ledge in medicine. 

" II. — Inflammation defined ; an exudation of 
the normal liquor sanguinis; other definitions 
referred to, and their correctness called in question ; 
the view that inflammation may exist in non-vas- 
cular tissue, opposed by an examination of what 
occurs in so-called ulcerations of cartilage, cornea, 
and epithelium ; the distinction being, that in in- 
flamed parts we have of liquor sanguinis, in which 
new cells form, where, as in non-vascular tissues, 
we have simply increased growth, by indigenous 
multiplication of pre-existing cells. 

" III. — Description of the phenomena of inflam- 
mation, divided into, 1st. preliminary ; 2nd. essen- 
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tial 5 and 3rd. resulting phenomena. 1 . The pre- 
liminary phenomena are contraction and enlarge- 
ment of the smaller vessels ; increased and dimi- 
nished flow of blood ; oscillation and stoppage, or 
so-called congestion. 2. The essential phenomenon 
is exudation of the liquor sanguinis, without which 
no inflammation can exist ; the distinction between 
it and efiusion of serum, and extravasation of 
blood pointed out. S. The resulting phenomena 
are two ; (a). Increased growth by new cell forma- 
tion ; (b). Absence or diminution of cell growth. 
' "IV. — The theory of the preliminary pheno- 
mena consists in that of (a) spasm and paralysis of 
the extreme vessels, sometimes operating through 
the nervous system directly, or by reflex action ; at 
others, the result of injury, chemical or mechanical, 
applied to the part (b) ; in that of increased quan- 
titative and diminished qualitative attraction, ex- 
erted by the tissues on the blood ; (c) the increased 
spissitude of that fluid. 2. The theorv of the 
essential phenomena consists in the attraction of 
the liquor sanguinis through the vascular walls into 
the surrounding parenchyma, or neighbouring 
cavities, where it coagulates to form a foreign body. 
8. The theory of the resulting phenomena consists 
in attributing to the exuded matter iij one case (a), 
the properties of a living blastema when it follows 
the vital laws of all growth ; in the other case (b), 
the properties of dying or dead matters when it is 
rendered obedient to chemico-physical laws. 

" V. — The exuded matter, if it live, is trans- 
formed in various ways. 1. Into pus cells, as 
observed in the formation of an abscess, or in pneu- 
monia, constituting suppuration. 2. Into molecu- 
lar fibres and cells, the serum being set free, then 
into vascular bile, whereby th6 serum is absorbed, 
and, lastly, into dense fibrous tissue, forming adhe- 
sions. 3. Into granular masses and cells, whereby 

N 
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the whole is transformed into a &tty molecular 
substance, constituting the inflammatory fornl of 
softening. 4. Partly into fibre cells, >an(i partly 
into pus cells, whereby injury to, or loss of tissue is 
repaired by the first or second intention, and by the 
modelling process. 5. Into cartilage, and then 
into bone, whereby fractures of the skeleton are 
united. 

"VI. — The disappearance of the exudation is 
brought about, 1st. By the breaking down and 
disintegration of the exudation, which is rapid, in 
proportion to the amount of cell formation in it. 
2nd. The passage of the disinte&^rated exudation in 
a fluid state into the blood ; Srd. The elimination 
from the economy by the excretory integumentary, 
intestinal, and renal fluids. 

" VII. — The exuded matter, if it dies, may do 
so slowly or suddenly. If slowly, it gradually 
disintegrates, involving the surrounding tissue, 
producing ulceration ; if rapidly, its elements com- 
bine chemically with those of the atmosphere, 
causing inflammatory gangrene. 

" VIII. — Symptoms of inflammation ; their fal- 
lacious character ; pain, heat, redness, and swelling 
may be all absent in undoubted cases of inflamma- 
tion ; facts, pointing out the errors into which a 
study of mere symptoms is continually leading 
practitioners. The importance in medical practice 
of conjoining an observation of symptoms with a 
knowledge of physical signs. 

" IX. — The preceding facts lead to. the conclu- 
sion, that all the healing phenomena of inflammation 
are reparative, and depend on cell growth. From 
them is formed the induction — that the treatment 
of inflammation to be successfiil must be in har- 
monv with those laws which govern the formation, 
development, and disintegration of cells. 

"X. — The treatment of inflammation bears 
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reference to the three orders of phenomena. The 
preliminary phenomena are rarely seen in medical 

Eractice, and, when they are, the symptoms cannot 
e separated from those of fever. In surgical prac- 
tice, they may be predicted to follow in fevers and 
operations, but there are no means of arresting 
them, and the treatment is expectant. 

'*XI. — The essential phenomenon also is seldom 
recognized at the moment of its occurrence in 
medical, but frequently observed taking place in 
surgical practice. In the former case, it is often 
most important to arrest exudation, but no remedies 
can ever be proved to have done so. This sliown 
by the eflFects of general and local blood-letting, 
which are the remedies that have been supposed to 
be now indicated. In surgical practice, tne exuda- 
tion is often necessary to produce curative results, 
as adhesion, granulation, cicatrization, and callus.* 
To check it in such cases would be injurious. But, 
when it is thought advisable to do so, the direct 
application of cold is indicated. Hence we cannot 
cut short an inflammation once produced, although, 
hitherto, this has been a chief object with medical 
practitioners. All that we can accomplish in this, 
as in other structural lesions, is to conduct it to a 
favourable termination. 

" XII. — The resulting phenomena are those 
with which medical art has most, to do, and the 
eflFects of our remedies may be considered seriatim. 
1. Bleeding. — The notion that we can empty the 
vessels of internal inflamed parts by general bleed- 
ing is erroneous 5 whereas, by diminishing the 
strength of the economy, we interfere with the most 
important condition necessary for cell-growth, and 
thereby the necessary changes of the coagulated 
exudation. Local bleeding is also useless in inter- 
nal inflammations, and the relief it sometimes occa- 
sions ascribed to eflFects on the nervous system. 

n2 
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2. Mercury, supposed to favour absorption of the 
exudation, yet, as this is best accomplished by 
encouraging cell growth, its employment main- 
tained to be useless. 3. Antimony and neutral 
salts operate on the blood, by rendering its fibrin 
more soluble, and so favouring excretion. 4. Diu- 
retics, diaphoretics, and purgatives favour the last 
stage of the process, by assisting elimination from 
the blood through the various glands. Of these, 
diuretics are most universally applicable. 5. Seda- 
tives act on the nervous system, diminish pain and 
excitability, but their influence on the exudation is 
undetermined. Cold, however, is opposed to all 
growth. 6. Increased warmth is one of the most 
powerful stimulants to cell growth ; hence it favours 
suppuration. 7. Moisture also favours the forma- 
tion of independent cells, as those of pus, whilst 
dryness favours the formation of fibre cells, and of 
more permanent tissues. 8. Pressure is opposed 
to the expansion and growth of cells ; but when 
these are formed, it favours their disintegration and 
absorption, as it does the disappearance of more 
permanent formations. 9. Counter irritants — 
their action not understood — probably excito-mo- 
tory. 10. Nourishment and wine are all important 
as soon as the febrile excitement accompanying the 
early phenomena has subsided, in order to favour 
the transformation and disappearance of the exuda- 
tion. For the same reason they are indicated in 
ulcers, arising from weakness, or to counteract the 
eflFects of gangrene and excessive discharge. 

" XIII. — Description of the mode of treating 
inflammation on the principles brought forward; 
and the great success which has attended it, demon- 
strated. 

"XIV. — From the fects brought forward, we 
are led to the deduction, that the most successful 
treatment of inflammation is that which is in 
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harmony with those laws which govern the for- 
mation, development, and disintegration of cells. 
This is the same proposition as we were led to 
induce from pathology, and which it is submitted 
is now established. 

"XV. — The contradictory result of experience 
alluded to, and the explanation of the fact, now 
generally admitted, that blood-letting is of no 
benefit in inflammation, because the disease has 
changed its type ; opposed 1st — because symptoms 
without physical signs are most fallacious in a 
diagnostic point of view ; and 2nd — because there 
is no more ground for supposing that the exudation 
from blood is different now to what it was in the 
days of OuUen and Gregory, than there is for sup- 
posing that tubercles, cancerous or fibrous tumours, 
are different. 

" XVI. — Conclusion — Summary. A vindication 
of medicine against the attacks of the ignorant and 
superficial. In the present state of the art, the 
only mode of improving it, is by advancing the 
sciences on which it is based.**' 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Edinbur(|;h — Cultivation of the Lothians — Aa;riculture in 
France — French People— Effects of the Abolition of the 
Law of Primogeniture — Paris — Jura Mountains — Vevry 
— Domo Dosola — A Country of Orchards — La^o Maggiore 
The Fribourg Organ — A German Band— Versailles — 
— Greek Mausoleum at Wiesbaden. 

The several previous chapters contained in this 
book were written in modern Athens or Edinburgh, 
a place femous during centuries past for the many 
eminent men that have filled the chairs of its 
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justly - celebrated University ; its renown has 
spread far and wide throughout the continent of 
Europe, and it has sent many of these perhaps 
to establish its ancient fame in the distant parts of 
the Great American continent. If any of my 
readers have not already paid a visit to this fine 
town, I would strongly recommend them to avail 
themselves of the very first opportunity. 

Edinburgh is remarkable for its many handsome 
edifices and streets — constructed of the most beau- 
tiful sandstone, standing in a locality where one 
portion is hilly, another in a valley ; situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of romantic mountains, 
altogether forming one 6f the most beautiful and 
striking towns to be found in the world. 

On the 1st of July, of the present year, I left 
Edinburgh to take a ramble for a few weeks in France 
and Switzerland, as well as in other parts of the 
continent. It is my intention very briefly to make 
some allusions to this short continental tour. 

After leaving Edinburgh I very quickly found 
myself, by the aid of locomotive power, in the 
middle of the Lothians, where agriculture may be 
seen presenting to the eye of the traveller some of 
the most luxurious crops of grain and turnips, such 
as can but rarely be found in any other part of the 
world. It is in this locality where art, science, 
and industry united to a climate containing more 
moisture than that of England, with a soil not to 
be surpassed, that agriculture has been brought to 
its present state of advancement, and the palm of 
supremacy given to the Lothian farmer. 

The University of Edinburgh has contributed not a 
little to this improvement of the soil of the Lothians, 
by having founded many years since an agricultural 
chair, where every kind of grain is exhibited, and 
where every breed of sheep and oxen is pictorially 
represented. 
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After leaving London for Dover, I was much 
struck in passing through the agricultural districts, 
to find a striking contrast to what I saw in the 
Lothians. The crops of grain were very inferior to 
those of the south of Scotland. The hedge-rows, 
too, were not only rough and badly managed, but 
encroached too much into the field — thereby robbing 
the farmer of some portion of available soil, and 
giving an air of slovenliness at the same time. 
Beyond Calais I observed the crops to be quite as 
good as those in England. 

The last time I visited France, now eighteen 
years since, I then had no recollection of quick-set 
fences, comstacks out of doors, cattle grazing in the 
fields, all of which might be seen in that part of the 
country. It appeared to me that that part of the 
continent had certainly made some successful strides 
in agriculture, and had to a certain extent adopted the 
English system of farming. In travelling, however, 
afterwards in the South, down to Dijon, I perceived 
the old state of things — ^viz., agricultural villages 
instead of the farmstead ; the land in many instances 
unprovided with a single habitation, leaving the 
traveller to reflect upon the apparent anomaly 
of farms without farmers. No comstacks were 
visible in the fields, no cattle grazing on the land ; 
the com no doubt was in the barn or the granary ; 
the sheep and oxen must have been cooped up 
in some circumscribed locality, somewhat after 
the fashion of our zoological gardens on a small 
scale. 

At Dijon I fell in with old-fashioned houses, with 
strongly barricaded windows, representing the archi- 
tecture probably of medieval times. In Switzerland 
I saw habitations which must have been as old as 
the hills, curiously and fanciftiUy constructed, one 
portion constituting that division allotted to 
the family residence, the other extremity of the 
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same building forming the bam — all this under one 
and the same roof. 

This old-fashioned state of things naturally threw 
my mind into the contemplative mood, as to what 
I had seen in Canada, the United States, and 
Australia, where everything is modem in architec- 
ture, every article of furniture is of the newest 
style; where towns spring up like fungi after a 
shower of rain ; and where young men forsake the 
ancient wisdom of their forefathers to strike out 
a new path for themselves in a fresh and virgin 
soil of some distant colony ; where the tax gatherer 
is rarely to be found ; and the parish beadle would 
be esteemed the wonder of the neighbourhood. 

This explained to me at once the great charm 
these old countries must have for the natives of 
Australia, as well as the Americans. They come 
over to follow out the thread of their history, as 
connected with their early ancestors, to see a gothic 
structure, to look at a baronial residence, to peep at 
the feudal ruins of the middle ages, to observe old 
castles where the lord of the manor imprisoned his 
serfs — all of these architectural remains being absent 
in the land of their nativity. 

As each moment, which we call the present, has 
a relation to the past and the fiiture, in like manner 
every historical epoch has its immediate connexion 
witb the anterior and the posterior. Every animal 
has its head, trunk, and extremities. Every picture 
its foreground, centre, and background. The 
present time is the last terminating link of modem 
history. Every individual is responsible for the 
profit or loss of the valuable time allowed him to 
finish his work here below ; and every nation upon 
the face of the earth is equally amenable to the same 
law, be its government good, bad, or indiflFerent. 
One individual does a certain amount of work in a 
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given time ; another individual would require double 
the time to do no more. 

It is precisely the same with nations. Any 
traveller a;ccu8tomed to make the tour of Europe, 
who is thoroughly unacquainted with our vast 
colonial possessions, can have no adequate idea of 
how far behind the many of the old European 
countries are as contrasted with the modem colonial 
countries. And as it is impossible to have a perfect 
and complete idea of an animal from seeing one of 
its extremities apart, or to judge of a picture by 
only seeing the foreground, so would it be equally 
impossible for an old European traveller to judge 
accurately of the present state of the world's civili- 
zation before having made a trip to the United States 
of America. 

If the Americans then are so interested in what 
they see in Europe, as standing out in vivid contrast 
with their own country, will it not be equally logical 
and consistent to affirm that the European traveller 
must be equally surprised with that which would 
meet his eye in these modem countries ? I think 
there can be no doubt upon the subject. It is 
perfectly clear to every man, who has visited the 
United States of America, that the Yankees have 
stolen a march upon us, and that the old European 
countries are dreadfully lagging in the background. 

Eleven years since I travelled from Canada to 
the West Indies, through the United States, in one 
continuous line of rkil and steamboat. An English 
gentleman, colonist of New Zealand, who returned 
to England by way of California, paid me a visit at 
the Reform Club, and informed me that the main 
street of San Francisco was very little behind the 
splendour and magnificence of our Regent Street. 
California is now only nine years old ! 

The present uniform division of land in France, 
consequent upon the abolition of the law of primo- 

n6 
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geniture, form a striking contrast to what is seen 
in every part of Great Britain. The great, good, 
substantial farmhouse is rarely seen ; and the 
residence of the country esquire does not often 
make its appearance under the name of chateau. 
The land is said to be getting out of cultivation, or 
rather rendered unproductive, in consequence of 
being underfarmed and badly managed. In France 
nearly every man who resides in the country is a 
landed proprietor. In England the great farms are 
absorbing the little ones, and bid fair to drive the 
small tenant farmer either into the cottage, the 
colonies, or the workhouse. Capital in many of the 
large towns of England is doing the same thing. 
I am told this is also true of the great metropolis. 

However gratifying this state of things may be 
to the large farmer and capitalists, it is an equally 
painfiil one to the little cottager and small trades- 
man. Every evil, however, has its concomitant 
good. This fact will contribute vastly to peopling 
the colonies, where the little tradesman and cottager 
will do well for themselves by thither seeking an 
asylum. 

The French are undoubtedly a great people. 
In matters of taste, ornamentation, and design, they 
appear to have gone vastly ahead of our own coun- 
trymen. The salle d manger at the Hotel du 
Louvre gives evidence of what they are capable of 
effecting in decorative art. The chandeliers in that 
room attest that exquisite delicacy of workmanship, 
as well as great beauty of design, which is perfectly 
characteristic of the French nation. The same 
taste is well seen in their jewellery, their porcelain, 
and their millinery. 

Some twenty years ago in France, when passing 
through many of their houses, which displayed their 
usual taste in furniture and the art of d!ecoration, I 
was invariably struck with the door panels being 
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badly fitted, with the lock of the door being clumsily 
finished, lacking at the same time that accuracy of 
fit observable in England. I found at that time also, 
that in stone-cutting they were very far behind, as 
well as in cabinet making. It appeared to me, 
however, that at the present time tne French have 
completely overtaken us in these departments of 
the useful arts. 

In the country this taste is not so conspicuous. 
There, in all that they have done, they seem to be 
many centuries behind us in England. When one 
reflects on the mighty events of the first French 
Revolution, and the effect that it created in shaking 
the foundations of every other European country, 
it would seem that a much greater future than tne 
one they have yet achieved would have resulted in 
that mighty change. The many governments that 
have toppled over since that time, and the wonderful 
political and social changes that have taken place 
m the country, all go to prove that she has not 
advanced steadily to that degree of onward civili- 
zation, which her first great Kevolution bid fair to 
realise. 

This want of progress is not attributable to a 
lack of energy or talent. She has theorized too 
much in religion and politics, instead of working 
out her ideas in practical life. She has talked 
energetically, when she ought to have been hard at 
work. She has been organising the faction, when 
she ought to have been engaged in the field or the 
factory. This instability of character has arisen 
from a head too full of ideas : occupying itself with 
too many vague and false theories ; building castles 
in the air while it ought to have been erecting 
solid habitations on the land. French people appear 
to be always full of strong impulses, without any 
deep-seated feeling 5 ready at any moment of time 
to do anything and everything, for a short time 
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only, except war and dancing — in which two latter 
they reign without a rival among the nations of the 
earth. 

Every country, however, must yield to her in 
another respect : she has built the finest capital in 
the world. That excess of manner which charac- 
terised them twenty years ago, appeared to me to 
have diminished considerably. As far as I could 
judge, they seemed to have copied us in some of our 
manners, as well as in the art of money getting. The 
accidentally coming in contact with an individual 
in the street, in such a manner as to demand an 
apology, with the hat in hand, accompanied with a 
low bow, appeared to me to have been as much laid 
aside and forgotten as many of the old houses that 
have been removed to make way for the modem 
Rue de Rivoli. This street when seen at night, lit 
up with its long continuous line of gas, is so unique 
in its beautiful and brilliant eflfect, that it resembles 
more the coruscations of electrical phenomena, 
rather than that of ordinary light. 

The streets I found wonderfully altered for the 
better. I remember to have seen them narrow and 
dirty, without any pavement whatever for the 
pedestrian, with gutters in the centre, when an 
individual meeting a cabriolet was sure to get well 
bespattered, and perhaps run over into the bargain. 

Louis Napoleon appears not to have visited 
England and America, without imbibing some of 
the notions of both countries, and turning them at 
the same time to a practical account. He has 
placed English parks in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
kicked down old Paris with thorough Yankee 
activity. He has infused into the minds of the 
people a strong spirit of commercial enterprise, and 
introduced those habits of trading which have 
produced as ^reat a thirst for money in Paris as 
there can be for dollars in America. 
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After remaining at Paris for a few days, I started 
for Dijon, proceeded on to Dole, travelled over the 
Jura Mountains to Geneva, where part of the 
modem town possesses great beauty, whilst the old 
town, especially in the peculiar construction of its 
chimneys, stands in striking contrast to the many 
newly-erected buildings. 

The passage over the Jura cannot fail to interest 
the traveller. Here grass fields are to be seen right 
and left, in extended flats and charming slopes — 
forming a most agreeable contrast to the mountains, 
heavily timbered with the most beautiful pine trees, 
whose tall and gracefully-tapering figures frequently 
resemble church spires, to such an extent that one 
might hazard the conjecture that the inventor of 
gothic architecture might have worked out his 
architectural design from these tall and beautiftil 
inhabitants of the Jura. In many parts they resem- 
bled groups of church spires. 

The natives in their simple and peculiar dress, 
busily employed mowing, witn their not less peculiar 
scythes, others with their fantastic forks pitching 
the withering grass into the air, on the slopes and 
flats of the many beautiful vallies, all gloriously 
illuminated by the powerful rayS of a summer sun ; 
with the wind gently fanning the traveller with an 
agreeable freshness ; with sheep and cattle quietly 
grazing by the side of the capering goat — altogether 
form a most charming and delightful scene to the 
traveller who is ftilly alive to the beauties of nature. 
From Geneva I sailed down the lake to Vevy, 
and passed a few hours in the garden belonging to the 
Hotel des Trois Oouronnes, which is delightfully situ- 
ated for viewing the lake. In the garden were some 
beautiftil shrubs, with the very peculiar paulownia 
Imperialis, and another tree whose extended and 
pendulous branches formed a most agreeable shelter 
ffom the hot rays of the sun. Here I seated 
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myself by the side of ladies, some sketching, with 
others at their needlework; gentlemen smoking 
and reading — all intent upon enjoying the fiiU cup 
of pleasure which the lake afforded. 

Some parts of the lake had a beautiful purple tint. 
The mountains on the other side of the lake were 
enveloped in a haze which seemed to shroud them 
as with a magic veil, whilst those of the opposite 
side were brilliantly lighted up with the brightest 
possible light — a light almost electrical; between 
them was the lake with its transparent water, 
beautifully tinted with different hues, without a 
wrinkle upon its placid surface ; in the garden were 
the shrubs and flowers, fragrant and lovely; in 
the drawing-room, a lady singing with a good 
voice. The unusual pleasure I experienced, con- 
vinced me that the mind was filled with all those 
charming objects which so rarely present themselves 
altogether at the same time and in one locality. 
I enjoyed it. 

In the middle of this paradise, all of a sudden, 
the cook struck up a ridiculous rigmarole song, 
whose strains came across the fine vocal sounds of 
the lady in the drawing-room, as suddenly and as 
lamentably as vessels fall foul of each other at sea, 
and with a result quite as disastrous to the fine 
melody of the lady. It was the ridiculous sent to 
show off the sublime ; discord atrociously vile, by 
the side of sweet melody. 

I visited Geneva twice. After the first visit I 
made the tour of the lake to Villeneuve, Bex Mar- 
tigny, Sion Brigg; thence, over the Simplon, to 
Domo Dosola, and lastly to Baveno, situated on 
the Lago Maggiore. The mountains in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Domo Dosola, although 
they do not rise so high as other parts of the Alps, 
that circumstance alone invests the place with a 
degree of interest, especially when the traveller has 
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been gazing for several hours upon the highest 
peaks of the Alpine range, in his passage over the 
Simplon. After looking at a giant, a sight of an 
individual of the middle stature is not at all dis- 
agreeable to the eye. 

At the Hotel de la Poste at Domo Dosola, the 
apartments were spacious and magnificent, some of 
them elegantly furnished, out of which, if the tra- 
veller happened to have a back room, he may very 
quickly be much amused with what will meet his 
eye in the quadrangular part of the building. On 
the balconies were arranged flowers, perhaps fra- 
grant and sweet, in pots or vases, inhaling, the per- 
frimes of the stable below, redolent of ammonia. 
Over the stable the hayloft was visible, below which 
was no end of harness hanging outside, on the walls 
of the hotel. Clothes lines extended from one side of 
the quadrangle to the other, whereon might be seen 
line» of sundry shapes, flaunting and dancing in 
the wind. A large sun-dial in the centre gazing 
upon a most ludicrously constructed pump below 
with a revolving handle, the latter a decided no- 
velty, with other things too numerous and too 
common to mention, made up the sum total of the 
contents of the area of the quadrangle at the Hotel 
de la Poste. 

From Domo Dosola to Baveno, the road passes 
through a country extremely rich in orchards. 
The whole surface of the district did not present a 
single instance of a crop of grain of any kind. An 
abundance of apple and pear trees, with the vine 
gracefully intermingling with the branches of other 
trees for its support, with good specimens of the 
walnut, the black poplar, and the willow, growing 
on grassy surfaces made rich and beautifully green 
from the necessary supply of moisture and heat 
which the fine climate of La Bella Italia afibrded, 
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gave to the road an air of rustic beauty and gaiety 
which at all times aflForded pleasure and interest to 
the eye, head, and heart of the traveller. 

The Lago Maggiore appeared to me to possess 
but few points of beauty, especially to one who had 
just paid a visit to the Lake of Geneva. A very 
fine pea-green colour of the water was the most 
conspicuous feature in connexion with it at the 
time that I saw it. The outline of mountains at its 
margin does not possess that variety of shape, nor 
the beautiful plains that give such a charm to 
the Lake of Geneva. And one finds them com- 
paratively barren of horticultural and agricultural 
cultivation, capped and flanked with woods as wild 
as those of ^orth America, but entirely bereft of 
their beauty, having a fiu* greater resemblance to 
shrub than anj-thing else ; in some parts even with 
an entire absence of gentlemen'*s seats and villas. 
Lago Maggiore appeared to me to have as much of 
enigma in it as it had of beauty. L^Isola Bella and 
Mailri, however, must not be forgotten. No greater 
proof of the enslaved and degraded condition of Italy 
could be afforded, than the general absence of the 
gay and industrious sons of humanity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lago Maggiore. 

From Baveno I retraced my steps to Martigny, 
where I remained for a few days, and afterwards 
travelled over the Col de Balme. A\Tien I de- 
scended into the valley of Chamomux, I glanced 
back to the Ool de Bahne. covered with its grassy 
surface^ ber?ft of trees, when I instantlTrecosnised 
a relationsship with the mountains of Scotland. As 
I prootvvled forther down the vaDey, I saw an ad- 
uuraMe repne^entalion of Norwegian scenery, till at 
last both beoilaiid and Norway berame m«ged and 
iNMiverted into the gwait Alpe^ whose elevated 
peak^ lit up with the glorious sun, in all their 
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majesty, and with an air of sublime superiority, 
looked down upon the faint resemblances of Scot- 
land and Norway. 

From Chamounix I retraced my steps to Geneva, 
passing through a country possessing all the grand 
characteristics in every imaginable shape of rugged 
mountains, majestic hills, and some of the most 
picturesque cultivated slopes I ever remember to 
have witnessed, some of them possessing a striking 
analogy to the unrivalled and never to be forgotten 
hills and valleys of the far famed county of Devon. 

From Geneva I proceeded to Yevy, where, at the 
Hotel des Trois Oouronnes, I described the lake and 
the singing cook. The same day I continued on to 
Bule, where I remained all night, and the next day 
reached Fribourg. At Fribourg, I proceeded to 
the cathedral to hear the organ, having merely heard 
of it, without anticipating any unusual amount of 
pleasure. There were not more than half a dozen 
people present to listen to one of the most sublime 
musical performances I ever heard. 

In music I now place four things, essentially 
diflFerent in themselves, upon the highest part of 
the musical column, where in my own opinion they 
stand and reign without a rival ; associated toge- 
ther, forming a brilliant and sublime constellation, 
seated in the centre of the world of harmony, claim- 
ing the homage and admiration of all belonging to 
the empire of music. Here they are : 1st, Paga- 
nini ; 2nd, Bubini, the singer ; 3rd, some self- 
taught musician, whom I heard sixteen years ago 
at Toplitz, in Bohemia ; 4th, the Fribourg organ. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the present 
organist at Fribourg cathedral is an undoubted 
genius. No doubt the Fribourg organ is a remark- 
ably good one. Every true musical genius, as a 
performer, rises beyond those physical laws which 
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gave to the road an air of rustic beauty and gaiety 
which at all times aflForded pleasure and interest to 
the eye, head, and heart of the traveller. 

The Lago Maggiore appeared to me to possess 
but few points of beauty, especially to one who had 
just paid a visit to the Lake of Geneva. A very 
fine pea-green colour of the water was the most 
conspicuous feature in connexion with it at the 
time that I saw it. The outline of mountains at its 
margin does not possess that variety of shape, nor 
the beautiful plains that give such a charm to 
the Lake of Geneva. And one finds them com- 
paratively barren of horticultural and agricultural 
cultivation, capped and flanked with woods as wild 
as those of North America, but entirely bereft of 
their beauty, having a far greater resemblance to 
shrub than anything else ; in some parts even with 
an entire absence of gentlemen'*s seats and villas. 
Lago Maggiore appeared to me to have as muoh of 
enigma in it as it had of beauty. L'Isola Bella and 
Madri, however, must not be forgotten. No greater 
proof of the enslaved and degraded condition of Italy 
could be afforded, than the general absence of the 
gay and industrious sons of humanity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lago Maggiore. 

From Baveno I retraced my steps to Martigny, 
where I remained for a few days, and afterwards 
travelled over the Col de Balme. When I de- 
scended into the valley of Charaounix, I glanced 
back to the Col de Balme, covered with its grassy 
surface, bereft of trees, when I instantly recognised 
a relationship with the mountains of Scotland. As 
I proceeded further down the valley, I saw an ad- 
mirable representation of Norwegian scenery, till at 
last both Scotland and Norway became merged and 
converted into the great Alps, whose elevated 
peaks, lit up with the glorious sun, in all their 
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majesty, and with an air of sublime superiority, 
looked down upon the faint resemblances of Scot- 
land and Norway. 

From Chamounix I retraced my steps to Geneva, 
passing through a country possessing all the grand 
characteristics in every imaginable shape of rugged 
mountains, majestic hills, and some of the most 
picturesque cultivated slopes I ever remember to 
have witnessed, some of them possessing a striking 
analogy to the unrivalled and never to be forgotten 
hills and valleys of the far famed county of Devon. 

From Geneva I proceeded to Vevy, where, at the 
Hotel des Trois Oouronnes, I described the lake and 
the singing cook. The same day I continued on to 
Bule, where I remained all night, and the next day 
reached Fribourg. At Fribourg, I proceeded to 
the cathedral to hear the organ, having merely heard 
of it, without anticipating any unusual amount of 
pleasure. There were not more than half a dozen 
people present to listen to one of the most sublime 
musical performances I ever heard. 

In music I now place four things, essentially 
diflFerent in themselves, upon the highest part of 
the musical column, where in my own opinion they 
stand and reign without a rival ; associated toge- 
ther, forming a brilliant and sublime constellation, 
seated in the centre of the world of harmony, claim- 
ing the homage and admiration of all belonging to 
the empire of music. Here they are : 1st, Paga- 
nini; 2nd, Eubini, the singer; 3rd, some self- 
taught musician, whom I heard sixteen years ago 
at Toplitz, in Bohemia ; 4th, the Fribourg organ. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the present 
organist at Fribourg cathedral is an undoubted 
genius. No doubt the Fribourg organ is a remark- 
ably good one. Every true musical genius, as a 
performer, rises beyond those physical laws which 
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gave to the road an air of rustic beauty and gaiety 
which at all times aflForded pleasure and interest to 
the eye, head, and heart of the traveller. 

The Lago Maggiore appeared to me to possess 
but few pomts of beauty, especially to one who had 
just paid a visit to the Lake of Geneva. A very 
fine pea-green colour of the water was the most 
conspicuous feature in connexion with it at the 
time that I saw it. The outline of mountains at its 
margin does not possess that variety of shape, nor 
the beautiful plains that give such a charm to 
the Lake of Geneva. And one finds them com- 
paratively barren of horticultural and agricultural 
cultivation, capped and flanked with woods as wild 
as those of North America, but entirely bereft of 
their beauty, having a far greater resemblance to 
shrub than anything else ; in some parts even with 
an entire absence of gentlemen'*s seats and villas. 
Lago Maggiore appeared to me to have as muoh of 
enigma in it as it had of beauty. L'Isola Bella and 
Madri, however, must not be forgotten. No greater 
proof of the enslaved and degraded condition of Italy 
could be afforded, than the general absence of the 
<^y and industrious sons of humanity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lago Maggiore. 

From Baveno I retraced my steps to Martigny, 
where I remained for a few days, and afterwards 
travelled over the Col de Balme. When I de- 
scended into the valley of Chamounix, I glanced 
back to the Ool de Balme, covered with its grassy 
surface, bereft of trees, when I instantly recognised 
a relationship with the mountains of Scotland. As 
I proceeded further down the valley, I saw an ad- 
mirable representation of Norwegian scenery, till at 
last both Scotland and Norway became merged and 
converted into the great Alps, whose elevated 
peaks, lit up with the glorious sun, in all their 
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majesty, and with an air of sublime superiority, 
looked down upon the faint resemblances of Scot- 
land and Norway. 

From Chamounix I retraced my steps to Geneva, 
passing through a country possessing all the grand 
characteristics in every imaginable shape of rugged 
mountains, majestic hills, and some of the most 
picturesque cultivated slopes I ever remember to 
have witnessed, some of them possessing a striking 
analogy to the unrivalled and never to be forgotten 
hills and valleys of the far famed county of Devon. 

From Greneva I proceeded to Vevy, where, at the 
Hotel des Trois Oouronnes, I described the lake and 
the singing cook. The same day I continued on to 
Bule, where I remained all night, and the next day 
reached Fribourg. At Fribourg, I proceeded to 
the cathedral to hear the organ, having merely heard 
of it, without anticipating any unusual amount of 
pleasure. There were not more than half a dozen 
people present to listen to one of the most sublime 
musical performances I ever heard. 

In music I now place four things, essentially 
diflFerent in themselves, upon the highest part of 
the musical column, where in my own opinion they 
stand and reign without a rival ; associated toge- 
ther, forming a brilliant and sublime constellation, 
seated in the centre of the world of harmony, claim- 
ing the homage and admiration of all belonging to 
the empire of music. Here they are : 1st, Paga- 
nini ; 2nd, Rubini, the singer ; 3rd, some self- 
taught musician, whom I heard sixteen years ago 
at Toplitz, in Bohemia ; 4th, the Fribourg organ. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the present 
organist at Fribourg cathedral is an undoubted 
genius. No doubt the Fribourg organ is a remark- 
ably good one. Every true musical genius, as a 
performer, rises beyond those physical laws which 
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gave to the road an air of rustic beauty and gaiety 
which at all times afforded pleasure and interest to 
the eye, head, and heart of the traveller. 

The Lago Maggiore appeared to me to possess 
but few points of beauty, especially to one who had 
just paid a visit to the Late of Geneva. A very 
fine pea-green colour of the water was the most 
conspicuous feature in connexion with it at the 
time that I saw it. The outline of mountains at its 
margin does not possess that variety of shape, nor 
the beautiful plains that give such a charm to 
the Lake of Geneva. And one finds them com- 
paratively barren of horticultural and agricultural 
cultivation, capped and flanked with woods as wild 
as those of North America, but entirely bereft of 
their beauty, having a far greater resemblance to 
shrub than anything else ; in some parts even with 
an entire absence of gentlemen'*s seats and villas. 
Lago Maggiore appeared to me to have as muoh of 
enigma in it as it had of beauty. L^Isola Bella and 
Madri, however, must not be forgotten. No greater 
proof of the enslaved and degraded condition of Italy 
could be afforded, than the general absence of the 
gay and industrious sons of humanity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lago Maggiore. 

From Baveno I retraced my steps to Martigny, 
where I remained for a few days, and afterwards 
travelled over the Ool de Balme. When I de- 
scended into the valley of Gbamounix, I glanced 
back to the Ool de Balme, covered with its grassy 
surface, bereft of trees, when I instantly recognised 
a relationship with the mountains of Scotland. As 
I proceeded further down the valley, I saw an ad- 
mirable representation of Norwegian scenery, till at 
last both Scotland and Norway became merged and 
converted into the great Alps, whose elevated 
peaks, lit up with the glorious sun, in all their 
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majesty, and with an air of sublime superiority, 
looked down upon the faint resemblances of Scot- 
land and Norway. 

From Chamounix I retraced my steps to Geneva, 
passing through a country possessing all the grand 
characteristics in every imaginable shape of rugged 
mountains, majestic hills, and some of the most 
picturesque cultivated slopes I ever remember to 
have witnessed, some of them possessing a striking 
analogy to the unrivalled and never to be forgotten 
hills and valleys of the far famed county of Devon. 

From Geneva I proceeded to Vevy, where, at the 
Hotel des Trois Oouronnes, I described the lake and 
the singing cook. The same day I continued on to 
Bule, where I remained all night, and the next day 
reached Fribourg. At Fribourg, I proceeded to 
the cathedral to hear the organ, having merely heard 
of it, without anticipating any unusual amount of 
pleasure. There were not more than half a dozen 
people present to listen to one of the most sublime 
musical performances I ever heard. 

In music I now place four things, essentially 
diflFerent in themselves, upon the highest part of 
the musical column, where in my own opinion they 
stand and reign without a rival ; associated toge- 
tl;Ler, forming a brilliant and sublime constellation, 
seated in the centre of the world of harmony, claim- 
ing the homage and admiration of all belonging to 
the empire of music. Here they are : 1st, Paga- 
nini ; 2nd, Bubini, the singer ; 3rd, some self- 
taught musician, whom I heard sixteen years ago 
at Toplitz, in Bohemia ; 4th, the Fribourg organ. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the present 
organist at Fribourg cathedral is an undoubted 
genius. No doubt the Fribourg organ is a remark- 
ably good one. Every true musical genius, as a 
performer, rises beyond those physical laws which 
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gave to the road an air of rustic beauty and gaiety 
which at all times aflForded pleasure and interest to 
the eye, head, and heart of the traveller. 

The Lago Maggiore appeared to me to possess 
but few points of beauty, especially to one who had 
just paid a visit to the Lake of Geneva. A very 
fine pea-green colour of the water was the most 
conspicuous feature in connexion with it at the 
time that I saw it. The outline of mountains at its 
margin does not possess that variety of shape, nor 
the beautiM plains that give such a charm to 
the Lake of Geneva, And one finds them com- 
paratively barren of horticultural and agricultural 
cultivation, capped and flanked with woods as wild 
as those of North America, but entirely bereft of 
their beauty, having a far greater resemblance to 
shrub than anything else ; in some parts even with 
an entire absence of gentlemen'*s seats and villas. 
Lago Maggiore appeared to me to have as muoh of 
enigma in it as it had of beauty. L'Isola Bella and 
Madri, however, must not be forgotten. No greater 
proof of the enslaved and degraded condition of Italy 
could be afforded, than the general absence of the 
gay and industrious sons of humanity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lago Maggiore. 

From Baveno I retraced my steps to Martigny, 
where I remained for a few days, and afterwards 
travelled over the Col de Balme. When I de- 
scended into the valley of Chamounix, I glanced 
back to the Ool de Balme, covered with its grassy 
surface, bereft of trees, when I instantly recognised 
a relationship with the mountains of Scotland. As 
I proceeded further down the valley, I saw an ad- 
mirable representation of Norwegian scenery, till at 
last both Scotland and Norway became merged and 
converted into the great Alps, whose elevated 
peaks, lit up with the glorious sun, in all their 
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majesty, and with an air of sublime superiority, 
looked down upon the faint resemblances of Scot- 
land and Norway. 

From Chamounix I retraced my steps to Geneva, 
passing through a country possessing all the grand 
characteristics in every imaginable shape of rugged 
mountains, majestic hills, and some of the most 
picturesque cultivated slopes I ever remember to 
have witnessed, some of them possessing a striking 
analogy to the unrivalled and never to be forgotten 
hills and valleys of the far famed county of Devon. 

From Geneva I proceeded to Vevy, where, at the 
Hotel des Trois Oouronnes, I described the lake and 
the singing cook. The same day I continued on to 
Bule, where I remained all night, and the next day 
reached Fribourg. At Fribourg, I proceeded to 
the cathedral to hear the organ, having merely heard 
of it, without anticipating any unusual amount of 
pleasure. There were not more than half a dozen 
people present to listen to one of the most sublime 
musical performances I ever heard. 

In music I now place four things, essentially 
diflFerent in themselves, upon the highest part of 
the musical column, where in my own opinion they 
stand and reign without a rival ; associated toge- 
ther, forming a brilliant and sublime constellation, 
seated in the centre of the world of harmony, claim- 
ing the homage and admiration of all belonging to 
the empire of music. Here they are : 1st, Paga- 
nini; 2nd, Rubini, the singer; 3rd, some self- 
taught musician, whom I heard sixteen years ago 
at Toplitz, in Bohemia ; 4th, the Fribourg organ. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the present 
organist at Fribourg cathedral is an undoubted 
genius. No doubt the Fribourg organ is a remark- 
ably good one. Every true musical genius, as a 
performer, rises beyond those physical laws which 
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gave to the road an air of rustic beauty and gaiety 
which at all times aflForded pleasure and interest to 
the eye, head, and heart of the traveller. 

The Lago Maggiore appeared to me to possess 
but few pomts of beauty, especially to one who had 
just paid a visit to the Lake of Geneva. A very 
fine pea-green colour of the water was the most 
conspicuous feature in connexion with it at the 
time that I saw it. The outline of mountains at its 
margin does not possess that variety of shape, nor 
the beautiful plains that give such a charm to 
the Lake of Geneva. And one finds them com- 
paratively barren of horticultural and agricultural 
cultivation, capped and flanked with woods as wild 
as those of North America, but entirely bereft of 
their beauty, having a far greater resemblance to 
shrub than anything else ; in some parts even with 
an entire absence of jjentlemen'^s seats and villas. 
Lago Maggiore appeared to me to have as muoh of 
enigma in it as it had of beauty. L^Isola Bella and 
Madri, however, must not be forgotten. No greater 
proof of the enslaved and degraded condition of Italy 
could be afforded, than the general absence of the 
gay and industrious sons of humanity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lago Maggiore. 

From Baveno I retraced my steps to Martigny, 
where I remained for a few days, and afterwards 
travelled over the Col de Balme. When I de- 
scended into the valley of Chamounix, I glanced 
back to the Ool de Balme, covered with its grassy 
surface, bereft of trees, when I instantly recognised 
a relationship with the mountains of Scotland. As 
I proceeded further down the valley, I saw an ad- 
mirable representation of Norwegian scenery, till at 
last both Scotland and Norway became merged and 
converted into the great Alps, whose elevated 
peaks, lit up with the glorious sun, in all their 
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majesty, and with an air of sublime superiority, 
looked down upon the faint resemblances of Scot- 
land and Norway. 

From Chamounix I retraced my steps to Geneva, 
passing through a country possessing all the grand 
characteristics in every imaginable shape of rugged 
mountains, majestic hills, and some of the most 
picturesque cultivated slopes I ever remember to 
have witnessed, some of them possessing a striking 
analogy to the unrivalled and never to be forgotten 
hills and valleys of the far famed county of Devon. 

From Geneva I proceeded to Yevy, where, at the 
Hotel des Trois Oouronnes, I described the lake and 
the singing cook. The same day I continued on to 
Bule, where I remained all night, and the next day 
reached Fribourg. At Fribourg, I proceeded to 
the cathedral to hear the organ, having merely heard 
of it, without anticipating any unusual amount of 
pleasure. There were not more than half a dozen 
people present to listen to one of the most sublime 
musical performances I ever heard. 

In music I now place four things, essentially 
different in themselves, upon the highest part of 
the musical column, where in my own opinion they 
stand and reign without a rival ; associated toge- 
tl;ier, forming a brilliant and sublime constellation, 
seated in the centre of the world of harmony, claim- 
ing the homage and admiration of all belonging to 
the empire of music. Here they are : 1st, Paga- 
nini; 2nd, Eubini, the singer; 3rd, some self- 
taught musician, whom I heard sixteen years ago 
at Toplitz, in Bohemia ; 4th, the Fribourg organ. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the present 
organist at Fribourg cathedral is an undoubted 
genius. No doubt the Fribourg organ is a remark- 
ably good one. Every true musical genius, as a 
performer, rises beyond those physical laws which 
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govern ordinary men. In other words, whether it 
is flute, fiddle, or comet, they produce tones of 
their own which none other but the individual can 
effect, This quality of tone, then, belongs to the 
man and to the mind of the man, as well as to his 
instrument ; and although, when discoursing upon 
it, he is compelled, like all other players, to submit 
to the fixed laws of acoustics, still he carries with 
him a tone, a style, and a skill which is as peculiar 
to himself and as much his own as the soul that 
breathes vitality through his bodily frame, and 
which at his death may be said to be as completely 
entombed as the bodily remains of the man himself. 
This is genius. 

None but a genius of the highest order could 
have effected what I heard upon the Fribourg 
organ. Staccato passages were as accurately and 
as rapidly executed as if the great Drouet had arti- 
culated them on his flute. Legato movements 
were as completely performed as when the exquisite 
fiddler draws his bow across the strings. Crescendo 
and diminuendo were delivered in a manner that 
reminded one of sudden gusts of wind of different 
intensity agitating the cornfields or the flowers of 
the meadow, suddenly filling the church with bursts 
of harmony, like flashes of lightning ; no sooner 
had it told upon the ears than it was gone like a 
sprite, to be succeeded by others, all varying in 
power, tone, quality of tone, expression, to be as 
rapidly followed by another set of movements, pos- 
sessing a character, tone, style, and expression, as 
different to the preceding as if the instrument had 
been suddenly transformed into something else, or 
another performer had seated himself at the organ. 

His pianissimo and fortissimo passages were the 
most wonderful sounds in music I ever heard. A 
storm of musical harmonies would suddenly burst 
from the organ like Heaven's artilleries thundering 
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in the skies, at a time when you were under the 
delightfiil influence of passive emotions, produced 
by exquisite delicacy of performance, in a soft and 
tender passage, full of pathos. His greatest power 
of intonation, and his loudest note, were equal to 
thunder ; his softest notes were distinct and perfect, 
occasionally verging towards the inaudible. 

His expression was as remarkable as his other 
qualities. One might have supposed during the 
performance of some of his pieces, that twenty 
different players had been touching the keys, each 
producing a different style, tone, and expression. 

His power of imitation was beyond all comparison. 
The human voice was so perfectly imitated, that 
my ear was deluded into the belief that he must 
have had some singers behind the organ. Many 
other instruments were perfectly realised by the 
wonderftil power of representation and imitation 
which his great power and skill executed upon the 
organ. The first stormy passage I heard, I thought 
it surprisingly louc^, and concluded that he had 
gone to the top of his power — ^you listen, the storm 
goes on, by degrees into a greater, but one of 
another kind — here he has turned painter, all of a 
sudden ; another after that — you are bewildered ; 
it has not done yet — it rises higher and higher than 
ever. And what must your astonishment be at 
such a succession of musical storms, differing 
in intensity after all that have been brewed in the 
presence of your astonished faculties ? — that you are 
now completely convinced that that first passage, 
which you took for one of his grandest crashes of 
harmony, was only one of ordinary power. 

This was music, such as the master mind can 
only effect — now running wild with poetry and 
painting, and as quickly subdued, and as quiet as 
a child softly breathing in the rocking cradle. It 
was musical magic, and such musical conjuring as 
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can only belong to the organist of Fribourg and to 
other souls of a kindred spirit. 

Immediately on my return from the continent I 
went to the Crystal Palace. Among other fine 
things there, the organ struck up. I listened, 
thought of Fribourg, and saw at once the diflFerence 
between music and noise. I went six or seven 
times and always attended the organ ^, and at last 
had the gratification of meeting the organist of the 
Foundling Hospital, who at once put an end to the 
noise, and produced some good musical performance. 
I was much pleased with what I heard, and strongly 
recommended him a trip to Fribourg, where he 
would hear not only one of the finest organs in the 
world, but one of the finest players at the same 
time. 

At Wiesbaden I met with what I had not had 
the opportunity of enjoying for many years — viz., 
a good German band ; not having paid a visit to 
the continent since the year 1841, I was perfectly 
enchanted with what I heard, and at once was 
convinced that German musicians alone understood 
the heights and depths, as well as the true light 
and shade, of musical expression, and whose souls 
were as enthusiastically attached to it as the spirit 
of him who loves long and deeply. Music, to be 
good, must have these inspirited souls — without it, 
it is a lifeless body. This German band one and all 
effected the same thing that belongs to the great 
master solo performer. It seemed as if one soul 
inhabited the various instruments, as if one mouth 
breathed the various notes, as if one style of per- 
formance pervaded the whole at the same time, 
similar to that uniform breathing of the chest, or 
like a zephyr among trees, or a swell of the ocean. 
A want of this unity of soul and expression in a 
band constitutes at all events indifferent music, if 
not absolutely bad music. 
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At the Crystal Palace I gave all possible attention 
to the performances of the Artillery and Coldstream 
Bands, in the same spirit of impartial criticism as 
I had exercised upon the organ, and I am happy to 
say that the opinion I was compelled to adopt was 
of a more favourable nature. I have nothing to 
say against the excellent organist of the Foundling 
Hospital. I listened most attentively to the per- 
formances di these two bands. I heard occasionally 
some movements suflSciently ci la solo upon several 
instruments which fiiUy enabled me to judge of the 
style, execution, and expression of the various 
players. I heard many different and difficult, and 
fine pieces of music, very ably and most accurately 
executed, according to the given principles of musical 
notation. If I had not just returned from Germany, 
where I had heard the band at Wiesbaden, I should 
have thought far more highly of these performances. 
It wanted the vigour and thorough musical ex- 
pression which is the true life and soul of music ; 
which creates, as if by magic, a sudden musical 
burst of harmony, with such power and might; 
subdues the storm in an instant, and gradually 
. merges into other movements, sometimes stormy, 
at others calm ; but through all these transitions, 
is at all times possessed of vigour afid freshness. 
It was the body to music, with the soul departed. 
It wanted life — that true musical life which is as 
assuredly the gift of God as the powers of the poet 
and the painter, and without which music will ever 
te insipid to those gifted with the true life. 

To have music performed as it ought to be, men 
must be selected who possess intuitively this 
musical soul, led by a man who possesses it in full 
vigour in himself, and who can communicate in an 
instant, in the most energetic manner or the reverse, 
by the wave of his baton, all that light and shade 
which so essentially constitutes the very essence of 
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true musical expression — otherwise all the teaching 
in the world, all the pains bestowed on rapid 
execution, all the exertion made in adagio move- 
ments, will ultimately turn out useless, and of no 
avail to afl'ord pleasure to a man gifted with an 
innate love of music. 

When at Paris I did not omit the opportunity 
of paying a visit to Versailles, where instead of 
spending a day, I should have preferred to have 
lived at least for a month, in the centre of that fine 
old palace, whose acres of painting aiford such a 
pictorial display of the history of France. This 
place is a great museum of history. ^ The history 
of the country may be more effectually studied in 
that locality, in many of its most striking features, 
and some of its most eventful epochs, and with far 
more pleasure, than in pouring over the musty 
folio volume. 

At Paris I fell in with an English gentleman of 
high attainments, whom I had known in early life, 
whose sources of information are not for a moment 
to be doubted from being connected in high quarters, 
and who is related to some of the highest aristocracy 
in England ; and who has passed more than twenty 
years of his life in France, intimately associated 
with both Fi*enchmen and foreigners. 

After dinner we were chatting over the Crimean 
business. He said, " You Englishmen who come 
over to the continent, will never have the remotest 
conception of how much you are fallen, not only in 
the estimation of Frenchmen, but in the opinion of 
every other continental state, in consequence of 
your shocking shortcomings in the Crimea.**^ 

He continued: " The energy with which you op- 
posed Napoleon, both by sea and land, during the 
French war, under the able administration of Pitt ; 
the honourable and powerful manner in which yon 
carried out your commercial transactions on the 
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continent of Europe, caused the name of England 
to be dreaded as well as respected. That prestige, 
so deservedly gained, has all now vanished." 

I may remark that from what I saw of the 
Rhine scenery, after leaving Wiesbaden, I may 
state it as my firm conviction that the western 
coast of Scotland and the Caledonian Canal dis- 
trict, as well as the neighbourhood of the lakes, 
with the sun in the horizon, far, far surpass 
the greater part of the much-boasted Rhine coun- 
try. In many parts, it is nothing either more or 
less than a great dreary monotonous vine district, 
completely unrelieved in many instances with that 
charm and beauty which may be found in many 
parts of Scotland. 

At Wiesbaden I paid a visit to the Greek mau- 
soleum. This exquisite structure first presents 
itself to the eye of the visitor, like a colossal gem, 
with its golden and glossy summits finely tapering, 
at the extremities of which long chains extend 
from the crosses, gracefiilly imitating that fine 
effect which is so beautifully seen in naval architec- 
ture. The site on which it stands is in the middle 
of a wild and gloomy wood, at a distance of about 
half a mile or more from the town of Wiesbaden. 

When I first saw its glass and golden domes 

flittering in the sun, with their summits gracefiilly 
ecorated with golden chains, similar to the top- 
mast of a man of war, with the remaining parts 
constructed of stone delicately white and beautifiiUy 
wrought, rising like a thing of life, as part and 
parcel of the great wood which surrounded it, it 
was more comparable to a great mountainous gem 
from the beautifiil play of light that tinted its 
variegated surfaces, than that of a Greek mauso- 
leum. I saw more beauty in this building than in 
all the other structures I had previously observed 
in Paris, Rome, St. Petersburgh, or Vienna. 
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The interior is in perfect keeping with the out- 
side. It is a continuous succession of matchless 
beauty. The painted figures of the windows, sur- 
rounded with a ground of gold, is as exquisitely 
beautifiil as anything in art can possibly produce. 

Whether I saw it in the distance, as connected 
with the surrounding scenery, or minutely examined 
it when standing near to it, it appeared to me to be 
the finest proportioned building, as well as one of 
the most perfect architectural conceptions, I ever 
beheld. Like the great Niagara, the more you see 
of it, the more you want to see. 

On my return to England, after a trip to Ver- 
saillies, including a sight of the Greek mausoleum 
at Wiesbaden, I was fully prepared to look at our 
own Crystal Palace. The Crystal Palace and 
Gardens stand alone, as a proud monument of what 
English genius when employed in the right direc- 
tion is capable of doing. Versailles, with all the 
many beauties that it possesses, vanishes into obli- 
vion when the Crystal Palace and Gardens rise 
into view. Our British Museum, Scott RusselFs 
vessel, the Crystal Palace and Gardens, stand alone 
in the world, and are glorious emanations of the 
great Anglo-Saxon head. 



THE END. 
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" There is as much matter of thought and variety of subject in * Philip 
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Lancaster * as is often found in half-a-dozen novels or volames of sketches ; 
it is not unlike * Our Village,* by the late Miss Mitford." — Spectator. 



In 1 vol., post 8vo, 

ANNE BOIiEYN; 

OR, THE SUPPRESSION OF THE RELIGIOUS HOUSES. 

*' The great conflict between Popery and Protestantism in the reign 
of Henry VIII. is powerfully illustrated in this historical romance; while 
the fate of the unhappy Queen who is the heroine of the tale is delineated 
with a highly graphic pen." — John Boll. 



Mr. Patmore's Mew Work. 

In 3 vols., post 8vo,. 

MY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE. 

BY P. G. PATMORE, ESQ. 

" A work of rare personal and literary interest, a kind of kaleidoscope 
of the literary world.** — John Bdll. 

** His volumes contain much clever writing and pleasant anecdote.*' 
— Examiner. 



In I large vol, 8vo, 

SKETCHES AND CHAEACTERS; 

OR, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN 

INTELLECTS. 

BY J. W. WHITECROSS. 

"This work is full of animated yet deep reflection; it is strikingly 
marked by originality of views.** — Literaky Chroniclb. 



OUTLINES OF MILITARY 
FORTIFICATION. 

For the use of Officers of the Line, Militia, Students, &c. 
With a Plan of the Citadel of Antwerp. 

By J. S. ERLAM, Esq., Engineer Officer. 

CHEAP EDITIONS. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY IN SEARCH OF PRACTICE. 

78. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. 

By Sir Georgb Stephen. 6th Edition. Illustrated by Cruikshank. 7s. 6d. 

bagster's management of bees, 

WITH A DESCRIPTION OP THB LADIES' SAPET7 HIVB. 

Third Edition, with 40 Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

DOCTRINES OF THE REFORMATION IN THE WORDS OF THE 

GREAT REFORMER, MARTIN LUTHER. 

Cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 
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TT « . *.n, NEW POEMS. 

Ugt) BasSl, A fale of the Italian Revolation. By Spbranza. 
The Shadow of the Yew, ^nd other Poems. By Norman B. Yonob. 

Troubled Dreams. ByJoRN Hautlbigh. 

Melancholy, ^^^ other Poems. By Thomas Cox. 

Elvara, ^^^ Otbep Poems. 

Isabel, a Poem, 

Via, * ^*'6 of Coquet-side, and other Poems. By Mrs. Harbottlb. 

The Emigprant's Reverie and Dream. 

Carmagnola. An Italian Xale of the Fifteenth Centary. 

The Parricide. A Posthumous Rhapsody. 

Far and Near. Tr^inslations and Originals. By Eta Mawr. 

Saint Bartholomew's Day, ^^^ other Poems. By Stbwart Locktbr. 

llammon's Marriage, a Poem in Two Cantos. 

IX Poems by V. A New Edition, with Additional Poems. 

Sacred Poems, ^y ^^^ ^^^ Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a 

Notice by Lord G lenelg. 
A Voice from the East. By Mrs. St. John. 

Poetical Tentatives. By Lynn Erith. 

Poems. By Philip C^alonbr. 

Five Dramas. By an Englishman. 

Hanno. a Tragedy. The Second Edition. 

Mortimer. A Tale. By W. G. Starbuck. 

Sir E. L. Bulwer's Eva, and other Poems. 

Lays of Many Tears. By the Rev. J. D. Hull. 

War Lyrics. Second Edition. By A. and L. Shore. 

Eustace; ^^ Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles Tbnntson D'Etn- 
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THE COMPOSITION OF POETRY. 

Now Ready, 2s., post free, 

THE YOUNG POET'S ASSISTANT; 

A Few Hints on the Composition of Poetry. By An Old Rbvibwbr. 

FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 

ADVICE TO AUTHORS, Inexperienced 
'^^ Writers, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on 
the efficient publication of Books intended for 
General Circnlation or Private Distribution. Sent 
post free to orders enclosing twelve staiups, ad- 
dressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEV, 
Publishers, C ondtdt Street, 

EEADING FAMILIES AND BOOK CLUBS. 

ALL THE NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 

Inelading the best Works of Fiction, may be obtained for pemsal at 

SAUNDERS AND OTLEY'S Extensive Library, Conduit Street. 
Supplies are sent monthly to Country Subscribers, and the number of 
volumes sent at one time reg^ulated by the amount of the annual Sub- 
KcripUon.. Catalogues and boxes are furnished without charge. * Terms 
on application to SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit St. 



